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LOGIC AND FAITH 
Vincent McNabb, Ou ER 


One of the essential: and most valid objections against the act of 
faith is that it is irrational, inasmuch as it offends against the syllo- 
gistic rule that the conclusion of an: argument shall contain nothing 
more than the premisses. Catholic apologists for the act of belief 
are ever ready to maintain that faith is a gift of God—that it depends 
more on the Giver Whom we should petition by our prayers than on 
ourselves whom we may perplex by our reasonings. Moreover, they 
fearlessly profess that the things of faith, the mysteries of faith, the 
“‘divina non visa,” as St. Thomas calls them, are such as human 
reason cannot prove—that the:so-called proofs of faith do not prove 
the necessity but the likelihood or expediency of the faith—and that 
although the arguments brought to lend support to faith only prove » 
its probability, the faith they are meant to support is to be accepted 
not with probability, but with absolute certainty. When, then, they 
are asked how a man can come by faith, they reply that it is a gift; 
and, to use the words of St. Augustine, if a man is not drawn that way, 
he must pray to be drawn. | 

I am not condemning this manner of statement and reply, which, 
indeed, I hold to be thoroughly sound. But to reply that faith as a 
conclusion is not proved by the arguments on which it rests—or to 
assert that probability in the premisses grows to certainty in the con- 
clusion is apparently to maintain that faith is an irrational, or if you 
will, an unrational act: And though many men would be content 
to follow Christ by taking up their cross, few would be willing to follow 
Him. by denying their reason. For it would seem to them that if 
they must accept the account of faith given by Catholic. apologists, 
the conclusion of faith is reached by no intellectual process; and that, 
consequently, it can scarcely be called rational knowledge. Nor can 
its apologists be said to know the things they believe. 

This is, in brief, the’ noetic problem of faith, which has Pe heen 
some of the best minds of Europe for the past three centuries. Three 
modern writers may’be taken as representative of the various lines of 
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defence against this objection: Kant, Newman and Lotze. The 
Philosopher of Konigsberg insisted on the distinction between the 
pure reason and the practical reason. Considering that the dogmas 
God, Free-will and Immortality were the corner-stones of faith, he 
conceded that these could not be conclusively proved by the pure 
(or speculative) reason, but were conclusively accepted by the practi- 
cal reason. No doubt the distinction of pure and speculative reason 
throws light on the problem. Yet men are still troubled by the thought 
that to accept as conclusive what the speculative reason has proved 
to be inconclusive is little less than to be disloyal to our higher mental 
processes; in other words, it is to solve the rational problem by an 
appeal to mysticism. 

The Grammar of Assent is Newman’s attempt to solve the problem 
by an appeal to what he calls the Illative Sense. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Oxford or the Birmingham of Newman’s days knew 
and.cared much for German philosophy. Yet it is strange to recognize 
the relationship and perhaps identity between the LIllative Sense of 
Newman and the Practical Reason of Kant. Newman’s Sense like 
Kant’s Reason is a faculty for arriving at certitude in concrete matters, 
which are not subject to syllogistic expression, but are supported by 
circumstantial and converging evidence. It was characteristic of 
Newman’s mind that in the Grammar of Assent when writing on such 
fundamental doctrines as the existence of God and of the Trinity, he 
was at great pains to show what and how he believed, and at no pains 


to show why he believed In the second part of his work, when dealing - 


with the dogma of the Incarnation his chief contention is the fact that 
the early Christian Church had a clear concept of Christ; but he spends 
little time in accounting for or justifying the fact. It would perhaps 
be hard to distinguish between Newman’s doctrine and that of Des- 
cartes, who maintained that clear ideas were true ideas. However 
that may be, it would appear to some that Newman has given us the 
matter rather than the motive of his belief, and that, like the Philoso- 
pher of Kénigsberg, he has avoided rather than solved the problem 
of faith. 

Both Kant and Newman were on the right path in endeavoring 
to meet the logical problem by an appeal to psychology. But Kant 
was too careless of traditional psychology, and Newman too unac- 
quainted with it, to do more than point out from what side a solution 
of the problem would eventually come. The psychology which Lotze 
commanded was a blend of all that was. best in the old writers and the 
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new. There had been too much partition of the mental faculties in 
the theories of Kant and Newman. It was the greatness of Lotze 
to recall men to the solidarity of human faculties by reminding them 
that faith is not the act of one department of the intellect, nor indeed 
of the intellectual side alone, but of the whole spirit. To his mind, 
faith is the act of a person towards a person; or, in other words, it is 
a transcendental relationship between the created and the Uncreated 
Spirit. 

What Kant and Newman and Lotze had succeeded in discovering, 
St. Thomas had already analyzed from his own scholastic stand-point 
as early as the 13th century. With sureness of vision he had seen that 
the act of belief was not a mere intellectual act, but included an emo- 
tional or volitional element. He had been led to this point of view 
by St. Paul’s doctrine that faith without love is dead, and by the 
Master’s mysterious blessing upon “the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.” Nor should there be any doubt that this is the solution of 
the difficulty. A thinking mind must come at length to recognize 
that truth is not a matter of one department of the understanding, nor 
even of the intellect in its totality. Every afferent faculty is an avenue 
of truth. Just as there are true facts and true ideas, so there are true 
affections, true imaginations, true sights, sounds, touches and the 
rest. Again, even as there are true ratiocinations, so there are true 
intuitions; and as the understanding may be true in its operations, so 
may the imagination and the personal will. Moreover a mutual 
activity is not necessarily condemned because it is rightly called un- 
rational. Mutual processes are rational in two ways: (1)essentially, 
as the act of reasoning is rational; (2) implicitly, as the act of trusting 
of senses is rational. Now the act of accepting a truth on the word 
of another, though not rational in the first sense, is rational in the 
second sense. For it is no more irrational for the mind to take the 
word of the Eternal Word, than for the eye to use light and for the 
ear to welcome sound. © , 

Still, after all this is recognized, there remains the teasing doubt 
that faith is not merely a transcendence of rational processes but an 
explicit or implicit negative of them, seeing that the ratiocinative 
element included in the act of faith denies the syllogistic law of finding 
no more in the conclusion than we find in the premisses. And to this 
problem we now turn. 

The first step towards settling minds disturbed by the problem 
is to insist on the distinction between logical methods and psychological 
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processes. It is true that logic should rest on psychology; but to 
assert their relationship is at the same time to imply their distinction. 
Logic is a method; and a method for eliminating error rather than 
for finding out truth. And asa method it is:so closely allied to mechan- 
ical processes that clever instruments have: been made, after the pattern | 


of counting machines, for drawing logical conclusions from any kind’ ” 


of premisses. No doubt the careful study: of this mechanical accom- 
paniment of thought is not without its value. And now-a- -days, when 
the biology of ratiocination is being deeply studied;, the mechanism 
of ratiocination should not be neglected. But it should be remembered 
that Logic is an abstraction, like Mathematics or Geology. And just 
as nature supplies us with no abstract mathematical quantity or no 
abstract fossil, so nature nowhere provides us with an abstract syllogism. 
This should lead us to avoid confounding a logical with a psycho- 
ee principle. All syllogistical ratiocination contains at least. one 
“general principle,” as it is called, which cannot.be found in a more 


general way, or as it is said, with greater extension in the logical con- @ 


clusion. But we should bear in mind that abstract, mathematics are 
not adequate to concrete realities. Mathematically speaking, a straight — 
line is the shortest way between any two points; but speaking practi- 
cally, the shortest way between two points is seldom a straight line. 
So, too, a logical principle is an abstraction, artificially. isolated from 


every other principle, and never found in its isolated state in any 


intelligence. ‘Take such a principle as “All phenomena, obey law. Re 
As an abstract premiss it is of the most satisfactory character. Yet 
objectively speaking there is no isolated phenomenon, but inter-related — 
phenomena; nor is there a law, but almost countless laws. Moreover, 
there is no intellect in the world where this principle is not dameniea 
with and limited by countless other principles. Nor is this principle 
as held by X——— quite identical with the principle as held by W. ae 
When it is stated that the conclusion of a syllogism shall contain no 
more than the premisses we must not consider that. the conclusion of © 
a mental act shall not contain more than its principles; for this would 
be to confuse a logical premiss with. a psychological principle. — 
Light is thrown on the whole question by a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the mental process called induction, which logicians, rightly 
or wrongly, distinguish from deduction. It is commonly admitted 
that in inductive processes the conclusion is wider than the premisses. 
Minds of the deductive type will answer that induction is but a veiled 
deduction wherein there is a suppressed major of greater universality 
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than the conclusion. But it may be questioned whether this is not 
again to confuse a logical premiss with the intellectual energy or in- 
tuition which detects the substance under the phenomenon and the 
general under the particular. Thus it would seem imperative to hold 
that induction, even as conceived by logicians, is a logical method 
wherein the conclusion is of greater extension than the premisses. 

Now even if we grant that a real distinction must be made between 
induction and deduction, it.may well be questioned whether the “ pro- 
cess of assimilating’? new truths does not approach nearer to the 
inductive than to the deductive type of mental activity. The deductive. 
reasons for a course of action usually follow rather than precede the 
course of action. Thought follows life. If faith is the assimilation 
of new truths it may well be looked on as akin to that mental process 
which even logicians conceive as a movement from the particular to 
the general. 

Yet it would be hard to show that the central doctrines of Faith 
are “general statements.’”’. Only by an abuse of language can the 
two fundamental doctrines of Supernatural Theology, the Trinity and 
Incarnation, be called general statements. As regards the three 
fundamental truths of Natural Religion, viz., God, Free-will, Immor- 
tality, it is remarkable that-St. Thomas denies we can prove the exist- 
ence of God a priori. Yet God’s existence can scarcely be called a 
general statement. And.as regards free-will and immortality, it may 
not unreasonably be held that.the conviction of free-will is an intuition, 
and of immortality an instinct, rather than a proof. 

We are thus led to conclude that the things of faith, in so far as . 
objects of proof, are somewhat, withdrawn from the jurisdiction both of 
deduction and of induction; they are not deducible as particular from 
general propositions; nor are.they. discoverable as general propositions 
are discoverable in particular. In so far as they may be said to be 
patient of proof, they seem to come under that mental process called. . 
analogy, whereby the mind argues from one particular proposition 
to another. But this is still an unexplored region of psychology which. 
we willingly hand over to our younger readers interested in research. | 

We have been hitherto arguing that there is a’ logical method | 
ealled induction which allows the conclusion to be wider than .the 
premisses. And though we are quite willing to grant that the mental. . 
process accompanying belief is not strictly inductive, we are unwilling 
to grant that it is strictly deductive. This is but to prepare the mind. 
to recognize that the act of belief may be no more irrational than the 
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act of induction, seeing that induction is no less contradictory of the 
syllogistic law that conclusions shall be no wider than their premisses. 

But we have also laid down a distinction between logical methods 
and psychological processes, which we think needs further development. - 
And this we will attempt to give by reminding ourselves that psycho- 
logical processes are vital processes; they are not mere abstract rela- 
tionships but relationships of life, that is, they are-or can be essentially 
srowth. Spencer has, somewhat incompletely, defined life as the 
adjustment of internal to external relations. Taking this as an approx- 
imate statement, we assent to the fact that at the end of a vital act 
adjustments are multiplied. If at the beginning of a vital act the 
existing relationships are (a t b fc Td), at the end of the act the existing 
adjustments are, or may be, (a {b Te Td) fe. Now unless we assume that 
deduction is not a vital act, it is clear that at the end of a deductive 
process our mind has grown. ‘There is more in our mind than there 
was before. : : 

Nor need it be objected that the question is not about the logical 
‘““extension’’ of the premisses and of the conclusion, but about their 
formal certitude; that it is not about the quantity but the quality of 
the ratiocination. Our argument would be equally conclusive. For 
a vital action regarding the quality of a proposition is a vital action, 
and we can see no reason why the adjustments regarding certitude 
should not be multiplied with the exercise of a vital function. 

We do not come into being with logical premisses ready-made. in 
a syllogistic cabinet. Logic pre-supposes an abstract evolution of 
thought, as precise and verifiable as algebraic evolution. But just as 
things in the world do not evolve in algebraic formularies, neither do 
thoughts in the mind evolve in logical formularies. Logical premisses 
are complete in their extension and certitude. Syllogistic evolution 
is but a mechanical evolution of the premisses. Someone has wittily 
defined Logie as the “art of filling a hole with what has been taken 
out of it.’ But psychological evolution starts from psychological 
principles which can only be approximated to logical premisses either 
in extent or certitude. In a logical evolution the premisses are fixed. — 
In a psychological process they are plastic. Not only the conclusion 
grows, but the premisses. The premisses become known with greater 
understanding and certitude, until at length, on the process being 
ended the understanding has, so to speak, moved away from its principle 
and has won a new and wider and surer point of view. 

It is strange that this view which may not recommend itself at 
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first sight, is accepted without a protest in the sphere of the will. 
Accepting volitional habits as corresponding to mental principles, 
there are few who do not grant that by the very exercise of a habit, 
the habit increases. And St. Thomas teaches that this increase may 
be not merely in extent, as when a man temperate in food grows tem- 
perate in drink; but it may also be in what scholastics call “radicatio 
in subjecto,” as when a man becomes more and more master of his 
free-will through habitual temperance in either food or drink. 

We look upon vital processes of the mind somewhat in the same 
way. They are essentially and normally a growth. And whilst it 
may be sound logic to assert that the conclusions of a logical evoluion 
shall contain nothing more than was in the premisses, it would be false 
psychology to assert that.at the end of a vital process of deduction, 
induction or analogy, the mind shall contain no more than it did in 
the beginning. 

And it would be as irrational to blame the believer for rising from 
probabilities to certainty, and from the world to God, as it would be 
,0 blame the fruit for being greater than its seed and flower. 


Vincent McNass, O. P. 


THE RULE OF FAITH IN VINCENT 
| OF LERINS 


Wendell S. Reilly, D. D. 


In an introduction to his critical edition of the Commomntorium 
Professor Juelicher concludes that St. Vincent’s call to arms for the 
defense of the traditional faith against the ‘“novitates projanorum”’ 
was directed against the disciples of St. Augustine. Thereupon, he 
remarks: ‘The interests and first principles of Catholicism are called 
into the field in the interests of semi-Pelagianism; no single writing 
of antiquity offers such a favorable opportunity to Judge of the proper 
nature of both.’’’ . 

That the monk of Lerins was, like a good many other able the- 
ologians of his time in Southern Gaul, an adherent of certain doctrines 
afterwards called semi-Pelagianism, can, as we have seen,’ hardly be 
contested. But it is wrong to conclude from the fact that he con- 
sidered his views to be in accordance with tradition, and accused his 
opponents of novelty, that his position was really the Catholic one, as 
the distinguished writer just quoted seems to infer. As Dr. Fox re- 
marks in a recent number of this review:’ “Sometimes a doctrine 
which is very old, has been stigmatized as new when, at some particular 
moment, it has been thrown into bold relief.” ‘‘ Powerful voices,’ he 
adds, ‘accused Scot of heretically denying the doctrine of Christ’s 
universal redemption, when he so gloriously defended the Immaculate 
Conception.’”’ The teaching of St. Augustine is another case in point. 
Some of the ideas he developed with regard to the part of God in 
man’s sanctification and salvation may not have been in the most 
exact agreement with St. Paul and the earlier Fathers; but he was 
much nearer to them than the semi-Pelagians. Few will now be 
found to deny that there was a genuine progress towards the right 
understanding of grace when he retracted his early semi-Pelagian view 
that the first steps in the way of salvation, the beginnings of faith, 
were due to man alone. Though the Church never adopted as official 

1Mohr, Freiburg im B, und Leipzig, 1895. 


*7New Yor«K Review, Aug.-Sept., 1905, pp. 169, ss. 
3Scotus Redivivus, N. Y. R., June-July, 1905. 
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his views on predestination ante previsa merita, though she has sup- 
plemented his system by her teaching on “sufficient grace” and other 
points, she has never ceased to consider him as the most emire: t 
authority on the doctrine of grace. The fact that Vincent wicie i. 
favor of semi-Pelagianism has not, therefore, the significance wii.cl: 
Professor Juelicher seems to attach to it. This much, however, is true: 
that the object of the Commonitorium and the circumstances in which 
it appeared cannot be neglected in a study of the method used by its 
author in determining orthodox Catholic doctrine. One hardly ex- 
‘pects to find in the midst of a heated controversy that calm impar- 
tiality required to lay down laws applicable to all parties, and good 
for all times. And there is all the more reason for being on our guard 
in this case, since it is very likely that the author of the Commoni- 
 toriwm made use of his method to reject doctrines which the Church 
has since declared her own. However, without yielding overmuch to 
' the influence of this adverse presumption, we shall endeavor to deter- 
mine the mind of St. Vincent on the rule of faith as set forth in his 
~ work. | | 
I. The Church. 


_ The answer to the question: “What are we to believe?’’ as given 
by our fifth century theologian is dictated by the notion he has of 
God’s part in our religious instruction; and the concept is, in its main 
features, thoroughly Catholic. If, as Scripture teaches and Catholics 
believe, there has been a special revelation, if God, “who having 
spoken on divers occasions and in various ways, in times past, to the 
fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken to us 
by His Son,” then we cannot claim autonomy in the things of faith; 
we cannot reject His saving truth Outside the domain of relevation 
we may indulge in free thought; .but nothing inconsistent with God’s 
_ teaching can find a place in the mind of one who has accepted it as 

such. God’s word is the objective rule of the Christian’s faith; and 
_ if he believes that God has entrusted His doctrine to the safekeeping 
of the Church, she becomes for him the organ and interpreter of that 
word: | , | | 
This fundamental concept. of the Catholic system is eloquently 
expounded by Vincent of Lerins. The Vatican Council borrows some 
of the energetic words with which he condemns the presumption 
which would treat Christian dogma as a human philosophy, standing 
in need of additions, retrenchments, and changes. As for the Church, 
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he takes it for granted that her authority will be accepted as final. 
He writes for her dutiful children. His one purpose is to help them to 
determine her doctrine. He comments on the text of St. Paul (Gal. 
i, 8) concerning the duty of rejecting any other doctrine than that 
which has been received, and draws from it the conclusion that it 1s 
never allowed to give credit to a doctrine which the Church has not 
always taught.' He will. not let anyone say that the Church has 
erred, or that she is now in error.” His contention is that she has 
never ceased to inculcate the truth entrusted to her from the beginning.’ 

If this is his view why is it necessary to appeal from the present 
to the past? Why refer to the writings of the Fathers? To answer 
this question it will be necessary to examine briefly the notes of a 
truly Catholic doctrine as St. Vincent conceives them. 


“Within the Catholic Church itself,” he writes, ‘“we are greatly to 
consider that we hold that which has been received everywhere, always, and 
of all men: for that is truly and properly Catholic (as the very force and 
nature of the word doth declare) which comprehendeth all things in general 
after a universal manner; and that shall we do if we follow universality, 
antiquity, and consent. Universality ‘shall we follow thus, if we profess 
that one faith to be true which the whole Church throughout the world 
acknowledgeth and confesseth. Antiquity shall we follow, if we depart: 
not any whit from those senses which it is plain that our holy elders and 
fathers generally held. Consent shall we likewise follow, if in this very 
antiquity ‘itself we hold the definitions of all, or at any rate almost. all, 
the priests and doctors together.’ 


The: three notes universality,, antiquity, Mae consent, we may 
reduce with our author himself,’ to two: (1) the actual faith of the 
universal Church of the present, and, (2) a consensus of doctors of 
the past. 

Dr. Hugo Koch is of opinion’ that Vincent A Asi the first 
note—the universal belief of the Church at any given time—to be of 
itself insufficient. This contention, however, is not borne out by a 
careful. study of Vincent’s position. In the first place, it is a well 
known fact that faith in the infallibility of the Church was universal 
when St. Vincent wrote. As Harnack has said, it is at the very basis 
of the argument from tradition.’ If St. Vincent has no. hesitation 


1Commonit. ix, 13. 

*Ibid. xxxi, 42. 

3J bid. xxxiii, 43. 

‘Ibid. ii, 3. Translation by Newman, Historical Sketches, vol. I, p. 383. 
Tenrieauees xxx1, 41. 

ST heol. Guach. 1891, p. 431. 

7Dogmengeschichte, vol. III, p. 85. 
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in accepting what has been believed ‘everywhere, always, and of all 
men,’’ it is because he relies on the Church’s unerring teaching. That 
he does not mean she is infallible only in the long run, but rather at 
all times, is sufficiently clear from the passages of the Commonitorium 
above referred to. Such being his mind on the Church’s authority, 
it would be strange indeed if he should teach that an erroneous doctrine 
may at times be presented to us with that note of universality 
which is the first of his criteria. It is certain that such a theory is 
nowhere explicitly stated by him; nor can it be inferred from any- 
thing in the Commomtorium. He acknowledges, it is true, that uni- 
versality of teaching or the unanimous consent of the Church, may 
be at times an insufficient source of guidance. on account of the diffi- 
culty of determining it. He knows that great obscurity may some- 
times exist, as during the Arian controversy after Rimini and Seleucia.' 
He is aware that the attempts of heresy may be felt by the whole 
Church.’ This causes uncertainty as to her real teaching, and necessi- 
tates a study of the Fathers. But this is not equivalent to saying 
that the note of universality may be found in false doctrine. On the 
contrary, in dealing with Donatism* he makes it quite clear that the 
note ‘“universality’’ of itself, without support of “antiquity,” is suf- 
ficient to- prove the truth of a doctrine. The Donatists are shown 
to be in error by the very fact that they were at variance with the 
Church at large. | 

This attitude of St. Vincent differentiates him from all Protestants. 
Whatever use some of them may make of his dictum, “Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus,” he himself, in his efforts 
to determine “some general and ordinary way to discern the true 
Catholic faith from false and wicked heresy’”’ is only striving to get 
at the mind of the Church. The argument by which he condemns 
Donatism is the same as that used by Dr. Wiseman in the Dublin 
Review, in August, 1839, in an article on The Anglican Claims; it is, 
indeed, but another form of St. Augustine’s contention: “Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.” At the time, Newman did not think that 
the case of Donatism was parallel to that of the Church of England; 
but the assumption of St. Augustine that the judgment of the universal 
Church “is a prescription and a final sentence against such portions 
of it as. protest and secede’’, set him to reconsidering the right of his 

mint, iv, 5. 

Ibid. iii, 4. 

Ibid, 
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church to count herself as a part of the Church Catholic.’ 

The author of the Commonitorvum says little about the organs of 
the Church’s in’allible teaching. He clearly states that the decision 
of a un'versal council is binding and definitive;’ but he is almost 
silent on the ordinary teaching of the Pope and Bishops. We must 
remember, in this connection, that St. Celestine had intervened in 
- the semi-Pelagian controversy in favor of the disciples of St. Augustine; 
and that St. Augustine, whose authority was under discussion, was a 
bishop. This fact would of itself explain why a semi-Pelagian writer 
would not dwell much on papal and episcopal authority. Some 
writers’ have inferred too much from Vincent’s silence on this point. 
He makes clear mention of a body composed of prelates, who must 
hold and teach the “science of divine worship,’”* since they are the 
inheritors of Catholic and apostolic truth.’ It is they who speak in 
the General Council; and nothing indicates that St. Vincent considers 


_. that such an assembly derives its authority less from the character 


of its members as bishops than from their knowledge as scholars versed in 
_ the tradition of the past. It is not merely to the ancient teachers that 
herefersus. He calls attention to the authority which the episcopal that 
character gave to the witnesses quoted by Ephesus.° He even says 
—and this alone would show that he is far from contradicting St. 
Cyprian’s teaching on the episcopacy—that to fight for the old faith 
is to follow the decrees and definitions of the bishops of Holy Church.’ 

St. Vincent speaks of the Pope as the “bishop of the apostolic 
see.”’ He praises the zeal of “the blessed succession of the blessed 
Apostles’’, particularly of St. Xystus and his predecessor St. Celestine, 
_.in behalf of “the integrity of a teaching revealed once for all’’.° He 
_ does not speak of the Bishop of Rome as the supreme arbiter in con- 


‘A pologia, ch. iii, p.116. (Edit. 1902). 
2Commonit. iii, 4;, xxviii, 39; xxix, 41. In regard to the Council of Ephesus, it 
’ may be-noted that St. Vincent seems to attribute to it only that authority which it 
derives from the Fathers cited as “judges and witnesses” (xxx, 42). Notwithstanding 
his great respect for this assembly, it may. be doubted whether he regarded it as an 
“infallible representative of the infallible Church”’ in the same sense aS Niczea. Har- 
~nack (op. cit.) calls attention, to the somewhat pears, recognition of the full authority 
of Ephesus (vol. I, p. 90). 

5e. g., Harnack, op. crt. II, 109. 

“Commonit. xxii, 27. 

‘Ibid. v, 18. 

STbid. xxix, 41, 42. 

Ibid. v, 8. 

SV1,9; xxxili; xxxiil, 43. 
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troversies. In the Commonitorium, he is presented simply as the 
foremost champion of that which has been believed ‘“ everywhere, 
always, and of all men”. The limited space devoted to the Pope 
and the bishops is partly accounted for, as we have said, by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time; but, nevertheless, it seems to indicate 
that St. Vincent had not an adequate notion of the role of these authori- 
ties in the settlement of dogmatic questions. Development of doctrine 
has brought into stronger light Catholic truths on this point which 
were not so definitely held or understood in Viacent’s day. 


II. Scripture. 


It must be kept in mind that it was not St. Vincent’s object. to 
examine the questions as to who are the official guides and teachers 
of the Church. He is giving a method for settling controverted ques- 
tions, in the absence of a formal pronouncement of ecclesiastical 
authority. The two standards which we possess, he says, are Scripture 
and Tradition.’ 

He finds that it is unnecessary for him to dwell on the authority 
of the Bible. The question he chooses for discussion is one that is 
frequently urged by Protestants: 

_“ Here some man perhaps may ask, seeing the canon of Scripture is 
perfect and most abundantly of itself sufficient for all things, what need 


we join unto it the authority of the Church’s understanding and interpre- 
tation?” 


He gives a reason that has not lost its weight with time: 


‘The reason is this, because the Scripture being of itself so deep and 
profound, all men do not understand it in one and the same sense; but 
divers men diversely, this way and that way, expound and interpret the 
sayings thereof, so that to one’s thinking, so many men, so many opinions 
almost may be gathered out of them . . . and therefore it was neces- 
sary for the avoidance of so great windings and turnings, of errors so 
various, that the line of expounding the Prophets and Apostles be directed 
and drawn, according to the rule of the Ecclesiastical and Catholic sense.’ 


In the recapitulation of his doctrine,’ he makes it quite clear 
that he considers Scripture to contain the whole Christian doctrine, 
and to be of itself sufficient for all things. This statement is an exag- 
geration. of the extent of Scriptural teaching. The Bible was not 
written with the design of telling us all we must believe; and the 


4 ERB 
*Newman’s translation, op. cit. p. 383. 
*xxix, 41, 
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teaching authority of the Church which, in the beginning, caused 
the Scriptures to be accepted as the inspired word of God, continues 
to fulfil its mission without stopping to examine whether a doctrine 
is or is not formulated in the inspired writings. It is true that there 
is no dogma for which theologians do not find some kind of Scriptural 
authority; and the opinion that every religious and moral truth can 
be found in the Bible—an opinion never condemned by the Church— 
has always had its defenders.’ These defenders are careful to add, 
however, that the whole teaching of the Church is not on the surface 
of Scripture, or in such a may that it can be Coal from it without 
the help of Tradition. 

_. St. Vincent would subscribe to this reservation. Besides, he is 
not blind to the fact that Scripture can be employed against the truth, 
that, as Tertullian* had said, it may become a real mine for heresy. 
“Tt isa general characteristic of heretics,” he tells us,’ “ to use Scripture 
to prop up their errors, in imitation of their father, the devil, who 
quoted Scripture to tempt Christ. “It is especially this custom that 
renders applicable to them the words of Our Savior: “ Beware of false 
prophets who come to you in the clothing of sheep but inwardly they 
are ravenous wolves”. St. Vincent devotes a part of his work to 
warning the faithful against this danger. According to him, the 
great peril to the faith of Catholics is the authority of an illustrious. 
‘teacher using Scripture to teach new doctrine. 


Ill. Tradition. 


To preserve his faith, the Catholic must adhere to the teaching 
of the Church. If this teaching is clear, he has but to accept it. When 
controversy renders it impossible to determine what the Church really 
does teach, he must have recourse to the writings of the Fathers. 
The author appeals at length to the history of the Church, to Scripture, 
and to the authority of the Apostolic See for proof of our duty to respect 
the teaching of the past; and’ he undertakes to show us how to deter- 
mine with certainty the faith of the ancient Church. 

When the need’ of investigation arises on a point of sufficient 
importance to justify such laborious research,’ the enquirer must col- 


‘Cf. Newman, Development, chap. vill, sect. 1 ae 4, 
De Prescriptione, Xxxix. 

3Commonit. xxvi. 

‘Ibid: xxv, xXvl. 


‘XXVIII, 39. | 
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lect and study “the opinions of those ancient writers who, though 
living in different times and different places, nevertheless stood firm 
in the communion and faith of one Catholic Church and were looked 
upon in their day as reliable teachers”’. He is bound to accept their 
common teaching: ‘Whatever he finds held, written, and taught, 
by all together, in perfect agreement, openly, frequently and _per- 
Severingly, that he must likewise believe without hesitation.* 

Not that absolute unanimity is to be looked for. Our author 
knows well, and duly impresses it upon us, that among those who died 
in the faith of the Catholic Church, there are some illustrious doctors 
who cannot be followed on all points. He instances Agrippinus of 
‘Carthage, ‘of venerable memory”’ and that “light of all saints and 
bishops and martyrs, the most blessed Cyprian”’ and his colleagues, 
who fell into error concerning the re-baptism of heretics.” Conse- 
quently Origen and Tertullian are not the only writers against whom 
we must be on our guard. The fact that a writer is learned, and has 
all other good qualities, will not excuse anyone who is his disciple 
and follower in opinions which are peculiar to him.* To the rashness 
or ignorance of one or two men, one must prefer what ‘almost, all’’ 
have taught. A doctrine which rests on such authority has the note 
of “antiquity” as St. Vincent understands it. The crucial point, for 
the appreciation of the correctness of his views on Tradition, is the 
question: did he wish to reject as profane novelty any religious doc- 
trine which has not been taught “openly, frequently, perseveringly”’ 
by all or at any rate by almost all “the priests and doctors” of an- 
tiquity? If he did, we must admit that he looked for too much in 
the writings of the Fathers, and that he has a very imperfect under- 
‘standing of the principle of doctrinal development which he sets forth 
in chapter xxi. 

He is right in rejecting as heretical a doctrine which is contrary 
to the note of ‘‘antiquity’’ as he explains it, because this means that 
it is condemned by all the Church’s approved doctors in the past; but: 
to call a doctrine heretical because it is lacking in that note is to deny 
the fundamental assumption of all who believe in development in the 
modern sense. This concept cannot be better expressed, and at the 
same time distinguished from un-Catholic views on doctrinal progress 
than in the words of Cardinal Newman: 

sit 4. 


2VJ, 9-11. 
3VI, 11. 
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“The hypothesis about. the depositum fidei in which I gradually 
acquiesced was that of doctrinal development, of the evolution of doctrines: 
out of certain original and fixed dogmatic truths, which were held in- 
violable from first to last, and the more firmly established and illustrated 
by the very process of enlargement; whereas here I have given utterance 
to a theory, not mine, of a certain metamorphosis and recasting of doc- 
trines into new shapes—in nova mutatas corpora formas—those old and. 
new shapes being foreign to each other, and connected only as symbolizing 
or realizing certain immutable but nebulous principles.’’! 


Chapter xxxil of the Commonitorium admirably describes the 
laws of growth and applies them to the Church’s doctrine; but the 
general tenor of the work will not allow us to suppose that he meant. 
as much by his figures as do those modern theologians who clothe 
their ideas on evolution of dogma in his words. Those words would 


» suggest a development in the Church’s teaching as considerable as: 


that by. which an infant develops into a full grown man; they even 
seem to set before us the conception of doctrines contained in germ in 
the primitive form of the teaching ana thence evolved in the course 
of time. But the interpretation of the images by which St. Vincent 
illustrates the principles of development, must be influenced by the 
way we see him apply that principle. Now, if we leave aside chapter 
xxiii, there is nothing in the Commonitorium which would indicate 
that its author was conscious of much development in the past. The 
impression one would gather from the way he speaks of the teaching 
of the early. Fathers, would be that he was convinced that all the 
dogmas held by the Church of his time had been actually and ex-. 
plicitly taught from the first. Although, as he tells us in chapter 
xxii, the work of theologians makes us understand them better, we 
might, it would seem, trace all of them back and find them in some- 
thing very like their present) form, ‘in the original teaching of the 
Apostles. 

~ St. Vincent himself shows no desire to ‘go back to the beginnings; 
practically he was satisfied with consulting those “ Fathers’? who had 
lived quite near his own times, to find out what the Church had “al- 
ways’’ taught. Thus he gives the names of ten of the ‘ Fathers’” 
(there were twelve in all) quoted by the Council of Ephesus (431 
A. D.) as ‘‘witnesses and judges”. He gives the proceedings of that 
Council as an exemplification of his method of investigation into the 
past; and yet at Ephesus the earliest authority referred to was St.. 
Cyprian; and the almost contemporaneous bishops, Theophilus of 


1Hssays Critical and Historical, edit. 1871, vol. I, p. 287. 
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Alexandria (7412) and De Gare ee Constantinople (7425) are 
among the witnesses of the:.ancient faith. Nevertheless we cannot 
conclude, in the ‘sense of Cardinal. Franzelin, in his thesis consecrated 
especially to the Commonitorium,', that Pen antiquity was the 
rule which, theoretically, St. Vincent had i in view. There is no ques- 
tion of the Fathers of any particular period, of those who lived just 
before the breaking out of a controversy; but of the Fathers living 
“in different times and places.’’ Nothing authorizes us to hold that 
“antiquity” for Vincent did not include the “teliable’ teachers” of 
every century. Be Uh 

He recognizes that he cannot appeal to the consensus of the 
Fathers to refute inveterate heresy; but the reason he gives for this 
is not, as St. Augustine would have put it, that the Fathers, occupied 
about other things, had not thoroughly discussed the questions which 
had not arisen in their time. Still less does he suggest that the first: 
Christian writers might not have been able to formulate the true 
doctrine on all of the points studied, dilated and passed upon by the 
able theologians and the Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The reason the older heresies cannot be refuted by a consensus of the 
Fathers is, according to our author, because heretics have had time to 
corrupt ther writings.” To assign that reason and that alone, for 
inability to find “open, frequent, persevering”’ teaching on any point 
whatever betokens a very inadequate notion of development that: 
had taken place before A. D. 434. It is no wonder, considering how 
exacting he is in regard to his note of “antiquity,” that St. Augustine’s 
teaching on the necessity of supernatural grace for the beginnings 
of faith and on other subjects, should be condemned as new, St. 
Augustine himself admits very frankly that the doctrine he was de- 
fending against the theologians of Southern Gaul was not clearly se- 
forth in the writings of the ancient teachers. He himself, he says, 
before he had given any special study to the subject, had been of the 
mind of his opponents in regard to the gratia preveniens, and had 
written in that sense before his elevation to the episcopate. He 
simply reproaches them for not following him in that progress by 
which he had come to a better understanding of St. Paul and a deeper 
insight into the spirit of the Church such as it is manifested in her 
liturgy.” Was it this utterance of St. Augustine which called forth 


‘De Trad. et Scrip., th. xxiv. 
*Commonit. xxviii. 
3De Pred. Sanct. nn. 3, 4. 
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St. Vincent’s chapter on the nature of true progress? It may have 
been. At any rate he says nothing therein which proves that he had 
a broad enue concept of EROeherS ‘to cover the case of. the “ Doctor 
of Grace.”’ | 
Notwithstanding the Uinistone of St. Vincent’s fh: of progress. 
that idea is certainly found in his book. He strongly affirms the 
possibility of evolution in the doctrine of the Church. He is much 
more explicit in this respect than any other Father. There are in 
his work expressions which would be a good rendering of Newman’s 
idea, if they were met with in a work of Newman’s. Set in the frame- 
work of the Commonitorium, they have not the same bearing; but 
nothing prevents us from seeing in this chapter on development a 
remarkable intuition of a law which it is easier for us: to enunciate 
now. In our day development has taken place to a greater extent, 
and many learned works on the doctrinal history of the first five cen- 
turies have made it much better known than it was in the days of the 
monk of Lerins. To point out in detail in what his doctrine resembles, 
and in what it differs from more recent ideas on the subject would. 
carry us beyond the limits of this present article. 


WENDELL S. REILLY. 


THE BOOK OF JONAS 


Arguments For and Against Its Historical Character. 


Brancis t, Gioot, D.’D:. 


The tendency among modern scholars is not to be easily satisfied 
with the positions which past ages have handed down concerning the 
sacred books of the Old Testament. Rightly or wrongly they wish to 
test for themselves the views which tradition supplies regarding the 
- authorship, date, literary structure, style, historical value, ete., of those 
sacred writings. For this purpose, they appeal chiefly to internal 
evidence, that is to the various data afforded by a minute study of the 
contents of each particular book, and according as time-honored posi- 
tions tally, or on the contrary, conflict with such data, they are pro- 
nounced’ correct or valueless. By this means critics have disproved 
the full historical character of the book of Job which “is generally re- 
garded in the present day as a kind of drama.’ They contend also. 
that, for similar reasons, the strict historical character of other writings, 
among which they prominently mention the book of Jonas, should be 
likewise given up. It may therefore be of interest to the readers of the 
New York Review to have briefly set before them the principal 
arguments which tend to establish, or, on the contrary, to militate 
against the historical character of the sacred writing which is usually 
ascribed to ‘‘ Jonas, the son of Amathi’’ (Jonas i, 1). Before, however, 
entering upon this, the direct object of the present paper, it will not be 
amiss to'sum up the contents of the book of Jonas. 

Although these contents are sometimes divided into three parts 
(chaps. i-ii; iii; iv), they naturally fall under two heads, viz.: the 
prophet’s first mission to Ninive (chaps. i, ii), and his second mission 
‘to the:same city (chaps. iii, iv).’ For, the beginning of each section 
is distinctly marked by the opening formula: “ And the word of Yahweh 


1Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique, vol. ii. No. 614. Cf. H. Lesétre, Introduction a@ 
V Ecriture Sainte, vol. ii, p. 371, where we read ‘‘To the historical ground borrowed from 
tradition, the author (of the book of Job) has added the poetical and philosophical de- 
velopments found in the dialogues.” 

*Cf. R. Cornely, S. J., Introductio Generalis, vol. ii, part il, p. 557. 
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came to Jonas” (i, 1), ‘‘and the word of Yahweh came to Jonas the 
second time’”’ (iu, 1). 

In the account of Jonas’ first mission to Ninive we are told of his 
attempt to flee to Tarsis from the presence of Yahweh, that he might 
escape the task assigned to him, the manner in which he was overtaken, 
and his wonderful deliverance from the great fish which had swallowed 
him, together with a hymn, the composition of which is ascribed to 
__him while still in the fish’s belly. 
| The account of the prophet’s second mission is hardly less mar- 
velous.. In conformity with Yahweh’s order, Jonas goes to Ninive, 
enters a day’s journey into it, and foretells that it will be destroyed in 
forty days. Immediately, a general repentance takes place, and God 
spares Ninive. Whereupon Jonas becomes exceedingly angry and 
wishes for death. He expostulates with Yahweh, and says that it 
was in anticipation of this very result that he had wished to flee to 
‘Tarsis. He nevertheless takes. his station on a mountain near Ninive, 
and under a booth he has erected, waits to see what is to become of 
the city. God prepares a gourd which affords to Jonas a most pleas- 
ant shade. When, however, at the divine command, this gourd is struck 
by a worm and withers, the prophet, exposed to the burning heat of the 
sun, murmurs again and wishes to die. Then it is that Yahweh rebukes 
him for being so much grieved over the withering of a gourd, and yet 
wishing that God should not be touched by the repentance of a city 
in which were found more than 120,000 children who had not yet 
reached the age of discretion, and also much cattle. 

These contents are written in prose,—except, of course, the hymn 
ascribed to Jonas in 11, 2-11,—and read much more like those of a his- 
torical, than those of a prophetical, composition.’ As they seem to 
narrate actual events, so their historical character has been generally 
assumed by Jewish and Christian writers down to recent times. The 
following are the principal arguments usually brought forth in favor 
of this traditional view. 

Our attention is first directed to the fact that the book of Jonas is not 
only numbered among the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
but actually placed in the series of the prophetical writings.’ This, 
we are told, affords-a strong presumption that its narrative consists of 


‘Like the pone writings, ‘the book of Jonas opens with the formula ‘5 “and 
it came to pass.” 

?The following is the list of books contained 1 in the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Bible: 


-: THE BOOK OF JONAS aan 


4 - fact. Had the collectors of the canonical books thought that it ex- 


hibited religious truths in the garb of allegory or parable, they would 


ee ae put it among “the Hagiographa”’ or third section of the Hebrew 


E Bible, side by: side with such non-historical compositions as Psalms, 
Proverbs; Canticle of Canticles, Lamentations, etc. But as they knew 
_ that it gives an account: of what befell a prophet, they did not hesitate 
to assign to it a place within “the Prophets” or second group of their 
sacred writings, ‘that:is within a collection which comprises indeed 
distinctly prophetical books such as Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, etc., but 
also historical works like the books of Samuel and Kings, Josue, and 
Judges. | . Weta, 

To confirm this verdict of the Jewish framers of the canon of the 
‘Old Testament, a second argument is usually brought forward. It is 
drawn from many historical and geographical statements found in the 
book of Jonas and making, it is claimed, for its credibility and genuine 
historical character. Thus the hero of the narrative is designated 
by his own name and by that of his father. ‘His mission to the 
_Ninivites is in perfect keeping with the historical relations of his time, 
in which the first cases occurred: of contact between Israel and Assyria 
oeemveio. x, 6,).-*.: . .: The description of the greatness of 
_ Ninive (Jonas iii, 3,) is in harmony with the statements of the classical 
writers (Diodorus Siculus ii, 3; Strabo, Book xvi, chap. i, § 3). Its 
deep moral corruption is testified by Nahum iii, 1; Sophonias i, 13 sqq.; 
and the mourning of man and beast (J onas ill, 5, 8) is confirmed as an 
Asiatic custom by Herodotus (Book ix, § 24), being in itself supported 
by analogous customs of our own in funeral processions.’”’ 

More telling still, it is affirmed, in favor of the historical character 
of the book of Jonas, is the argument suggested “ by the psychologically 
truthful delineation of the personality of the prophet, as well as of 


III. The Writings (Kethu- 


I. The Law (Torah). II. The Prophets (Nebhi’-| bhim), (commonly called 
im). the Hagiographa). 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, | (1) Harker Prophets: (1) Psalms, Proverbs, Job; 
Numbers, Deuteronomy.| Josue, Judges, I, II Sam- | (2) Canticle of Canticles, 
ue , I, Ii Kings. Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
(2) Later Prophets: © clesiastes, Esther; 


Isaias, Jeremias,Ezechiel, | (3) Daniel, Esdras, Ne- 
Twelve Minor Prophets. hemias, I, II Chronicles. 


‘Karl Friedrich Keil, Manual of Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, vol. i, p. 397 (English Transl.) 
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the other persons, the mariners and the Ninivites.”’ The character 


and person of Jonas are natural. All that he says and does is suitable 
to his times, and the circumstances under which he is placed. His 
severe preaching against Ninive, his Judaic views of the divine mercy 
being limited to his own countrymen, his zeal for the honor of Yahweh, 
his resistance to God’s will in certain occurrences, his murmuring, the 
mixed virtues and, vices of his disposition, present a picture drawn from 
-nature. Who. again, we are asked, but an eye-witness would have 
dreamed of describing the heathen sailors crying each one to his own 
gods, but fearing the wrath of Yahweh, and making supplication to 
Him, as soon as they hear of Him? In like manner, the Ninivites 
believing in God and repenting in sackcloth and ashes, standing out 
‘in contrast with the Hebrew prophet fleeing from Yahweh, and even 
after his own miraculous deliverance still feeling angry at the mercy 
of God shown to the heathen,—these are historical traits, which exclude 
everything like fictitious invention.’ mr 

, Nor is this view of the contents of the book of Jonas a novel one, 
or one set, forth simply for the purpose of upholding a theory. It is 
part and parcel of Jewish tradition as reflected in Tobias xiv, 4, 8, 
(in the Greek translation of Tobias); in III Machabees vi, 8; in Jose- 
phus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book ix, chap. x, § 2; in the Targum on 
Nahum i, 1; in the Talmud; and as repeated by the Fathers and 
subsequent writers of the Christian Church. In fact, this belief so 
ancient and so constant in the historical character of the book of 
Jonas, is oftentimes urged as a separate and weighty argument in 
favor of its being accepted as history. | 

Only one more argument for the historical character of the book 
of Jonas remains to be set forth, and in the eyes of most advocates of 
_ the traditional view it is decisive. It consists in an inference drawn 
from Our Lord’s words in Mt. xii, 38-42: ) 
38. Then some of the Scribes and Pharisees answered Him, saying: 
Master, we would like to see a sign from Thee. 

39. But He answering said to them: 
; An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign; 


- and a sign shall not be given it 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 


_ 40. For as Jonas was in the fish’s belly three days and three nights, 


so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights. 


Keil, Ibid. 
’Cf. Samuel Davidson, Introd. to the Old Test., vol. iii, p. 271; Abbé Trochon, les 
Petits Prophétes, p. 223; Keil, Introd., vol. i, p. 398. 
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41. The men of Ninive shall stand up in the judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: 
because they repented at the preaching of Jonas; 
and behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 

42. The queen of the south shall stand up in the judgment with this senate 
and shall condemn it: 
because she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
and behold, a greater than Solomon ishere. _ 


From this passage it is confidently argued that Our Lord con- 
sidered the book of Jonas as historical. He affirms that “Jonas was 
in the fish’s belly three days and three nights,” and that “the men of 
Ninive repented at his preaching.”’ He declares Himself “greater 
than Jonas.” Surely He would not have compared Himself with a 
man in a fable, a parable, or a myth. Again, in His eyes, Jonas is 
not less a historical character than “the queen of the south”’ 
mentioned immediately afterwards, and the prophet’s mission to 
Ninive not less an actual fact than the queen’s visit to Solomon. 
Furthermore, He considers Jonas’ incarceration in the fish’s belly as a 
real event, since He refers to it the Pharisees and Scribes who were 
asking for an actual miracle as a sign of His divine mission. Plainly 
then, Jesus regarded the contents of the book of Jonas as strict history, 
exactly as did His Jewish contemporaries; and where is the Christian, 
worthy of the name, who would dare to set aside His authority when 
He thus attests the truthfulness of one of the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament? 


Such are the principal arguments which are usually set forth to 
prove the historical character of the book of Jonas, and which to many 
minds still:appear conclusive. A large number, however, of recent 
scholars. who have closely examined these various arguments, consider 
them as insufficient evidence that the contents of the book are simply 
those of a literal, matter-of-fact history. 


They refuse, and indeed rightly, to attribute much weight to the 
first of these arguments. The historical or non-historical character 
of an inspired writing cannot be seriously regarded as the test whereby 
the Jewish collectors of the canonical books determined the sacredness 
or non-sacredness of a- writing. Most probably they reckoned the 
book of Jonas among the Holy Scriptures, chiefly because it was ascribed 
to the prophet of that name. And they, no doubt, included it in the 
second division of the Hebrew Bible, viz.: “the Prophets,” because 
it had been composed before that second collection of sacred writings 
was brought to a close; whereas the prophecy of Daniel, despite its 
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obvious historical and prophetical features, was placed among “the 
Hagiographa,”’ apparently because the second Canon, ‘the Prophets,” 
had already been closed. — 

The same scholars look upon the second arene in favor of the 
historical character of the prophecy of Jonas, as hardly less incon- 
elusive than the first. | “‘It is impossible,” says one of them, to derive 
_ the historical truth of what the book states from these particulars 
_ [that is, from certain. points: of history and geography correctly re- 
ferred to in the book of Jonas]. They do not prove it. All that they 

show is the conformity of various points with the known facts of 
history. It is quite possible, for aught belonging: to the geographical 
or historical’ notices’ in question, that the story of Jonas going to 
Ninive and travelling through it for three days partakes largely of the 
fictitious. The legendary. and parabolical may be conformed to 
verisimilitude.’ A careful writer will assuredly refrain from violating 
_the probable, or running counter to facts, manners, and customs, as 
far as they come in his way. To make a story agree with history and 
geography whenever it touches on their respective regions is one 
thing; to convert it into:true history is another.” “Formerly,” says 
a more recent scholar, Fr. Lagrange, O. P., “it was deemed strange that 
God should inspire an edifying story devoid of historical reality. 
. And yet, it is a matter of experience that an invented story 
may be more useful than a true sory... . i Such books [that is, 
unhistorical writings] assume. a rigorous historical precision without 
the least intention of deceiving any one. In order therefore to prove 
the historical character of a book of the Bible, it is not sufficient to 
insist on the vividness of the narration, the multiplicity of the details, 
the allusions to history or geography therein contained.’” 

Similar considerations are urged against the conclusiveness of the 
third argument set. forth above. If every trait in the delineation of 
the character and. person of Jonas were life-like and true to nature—as 
is maintained in the argument,—this would prove at most ,that the 
book may be historical, not that it 7s so. For life-like portraits may 
be drawn by the imagination of an able writer, aided perhaps by an 
original, which. he uses as his starting-point. Moreover, certain 
details in the sketching of the portrait of Jonas, such, for instance, as 
his‘ impertinent:.discussion with ~ahwen in iv,‘9, can hardly be con- 
' sidered as true to life. 


‘Samuel Davidson, Introd. to the Old Test., vol. ili, p. 269. 
*Fr, Lagrange, in “‘ Revue Biblique Internationale,”’ Oct., 1896, pp. 508, 511. 
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As regards the fourth argument drawn from the Jewish tradition, 
no scholar worthy of the name dreams of considering this source of | 
information as trustworthy in matters of historical or literary criti- 
cism, and this for the simple reason that the credulity of the Rabbis . 
of past ages has known no limit in such matters. Not only has Jewish 
tradition, for instance, admitted that Moses wrote even the last eight 
verses of Deuteronomy which contain the account of his death and 
burial, but it has ascribed to Adam the authorship of a Psalm, (Ps. 
XXXvill in the Vulgate) the writer of which speaks of his own mother 
(verse 13). In regard to Jonas in particular, Jewish tradition has 
proved especially untrustworthy. To quote only a few particulars: 


“When Jonas went to Joppe he found no ship, for the vessel on which 
he had intended taking passage had sailed two days before; ‘but God 
caused a contrary wind to arise and the ship was driven back to port 
(Zohar, Hayye Sarah). At this Jonas rejoiced, regarding it as indicating 
that his plan would succeed, and in his joy he paid his passage-money in 
advance, contrary to the usual custom, which did not require its payment 
until the conclusion of. the voyage. According: to some, he even paid the 
full value of the ship, amounting to 4,000 gold denarii (Yalkut, Jonah, 
.550). But all this happened to teach him the fallacy of his conclusion 
that God could be evaded (Yalk., loc. cit.;, and Rashi, ad loc.), for the con- 
trary wind affected his ship only; all others on tats sea at that time pro- 
-ceeded uninterruptedly on their courses. ! 

“The crew finally was compelled to believe i onas’ statement that this 
-calamity had befallen their craft on his account, and assented to his petition 
‘to be thrown overboard. . Praying that they might not be accountable for 

death, they first.lowered him far enough for the water to. touch his knees. 
Seeing that the storm subsided, they drew him back into the ship, where- 
upon the sea arose again. ‘They repeated this experience several times, 
-each time lowering him deeper, but taking him out again, and each time 
with the same result, until finally they threw’ him into the sea (Yalk., 
meee Ci. ). 

“The fish which swallowed Jonas had been created in the very begin- 
ning of the world in order to perform this work (Zohar, Wayakhel;: Pirke 
Rabbi Eliezer x.; see also Genesis Rabbah v, 5). ‘Therefore this fish had 
7so large a mouth and throat that Jonas found it as easy to pass into its 
belly as he would have found it to enter the portals of a very large syna- 
-gogue ([bid.). It had eyes which were as large as windows, ane lamps lit 
up its interior. 

“The fish informed Jonas that, he was to be devoured by Levine 

The fish showed Jonas all the wondrous things'in the ocean. (for 
instance, the path of the Israelites across the Red Sea: the pillars upon 
which the earth rests). Thus he spent three days and three nights in the 
belly of the fish, but would not pray. God then resolved to put him into 
-another.fish where he would be less comfortable. A female fish quick with 
_young approached the male fish in which Jonas was, threatening to,devour 
both unless Jonas were transferred to her, and announcing “her divine 
‘order to that effect. wpieeial 3 
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“The gourd of Jonas was enormous. Before its appearance, Jonas: 


was tortured by the heat and by insects of all kinds, his clothes having 


been burned by the heat of the belly of the fish; he was tortured again. 
after the worm had caused the gourd to wither. . . .” 


Of course, the passages in the Greek translation of Tobias (xiv,. 
4, 8) appealed to as the most ancient witness of Jewish tradition 
regarding the book of Jonas, have nothing of the childish character 


of the travesty just quoted. But these passages are not found in the: 


Latin Vulgate, and may not be genuine. The next ancient witness: 
to that tradition is an apocryphal writing, viz.: the third book of the: 
Machabees, the historical value of which is far from being beyond. 


suspicion. Josephus does indeed set forth the contents of the book. 


of Jonas, in his Antiquities of the Jews, but the manner in which he 
introduces and closes his exposition of those contents, leads one to: 
surmise that he did not fully rely on them. Lastly, it is certain that: 
during the Middle Ages, the Jewish rabbi Arbabanel looked upon the 
book of Jonas as the narrative of a dream, while Kimchi, a still more: 
celebrated Jewish rabbi, assigned to it simply a moral scope. Appar- 
ently then, Jewish tradition has but little right to be considered as a 
conclusive argument in favor of the historical character of the book. 
of Jonas, even though it should have been implicitly believed and 
faithfully repeated, century after century, by the Christian Fathers: 
and other ecclesiastical writers. 

In answer to the last and chief argument brought forth by the 


defenders of the traditional view, viz.: the authority of Our Lord, the: 
opponents of the historical character of the book of Jonas contend that: 


this authority is wrongly appealed to. They maintain that Our Savior 


conformed to the received manner of speaking and to the traditions: 


of His Jewish contemporaries, and did not go against them when it 
was not necessary to do so.’ “It was no part of His mission on 
earth to teach criticism or to correct all the erroneous opinions held by 
the Jews respecting their own Scriptures.. He reasoned with them on 
grounds they acknowledged, employing the argumentum ad hominem, 


1Art. Jonah, in The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. vii. pp. 226, 227. 

*Card. Meignan, les Prophétes d’ Israel (Paris, 1892), p. 369.—For instance, in the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. xvi, 19-31) Our Lord describes Hades as including’ 
both paradise and hell, and speaks of the condition of souls in the unseen world, in ac- 
‘cordance with the Jewish beliefs of His time; but of course He must not be understood: 
as confirming those beliefs. In like manner, in His exhortations to watchfulness im 
view of the last day, Our Savior speaks of what happened in the time of Noe (Mt. xxiv,. 
37-39) in accordance with the Jewish conceptions of the day, which supposed the flood 
to have been. universal: ‘‘the flood came and took them all away;”’ etc. 
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and adopting current views whenever they suited the purpose of that 
higher mission which He came to promote. Where He does not 
assert a thing on His own independent authority but merely to con- 
found or confute the Jews of His day, He should not be quoted as a 
voucher for the historical truth of facts or events." Nor should any 
special stress, we are told, be laid on the comparison between Jonas 
remaining three days and three nights in the fish’s belly, and Our 
Lord spending the same length of time in the grave, which is explicitly 
set forth in Mt. xu, 40. For a careful comparison of the four passages 
(Mt. xii, 38-42; xvi, 1-4; Mk. vin, 11-13; Lk. xi, 16, 29-32), wherein 
mention is made of some wonderful ‘“sign’”’ as asked of Jesus by His 
contemporaries, renders it very probable that this allusion to Our 
Lord’s resurrection, as it is distinctly pointed cut in Mt. xii, 40 (or even 
as it is less clearly stated in Lk. xi, 30; Mt. xvi, 1-4, where we simply 
read: ‘‘and a sign shall not be given it, but the sign of Jonas the 
prophet”), was no part of the original saying.” In fact, St. Mark, 
whose Gospel is generally primitive in comparison to St. Matthew and 


st. Luke has no reference at all to Jonas, and simply reads: 
Mk. viii, 11-12. 
11. And the Pharisees came forth and began to question with Him, 
seeking of Him a sign from heaven, tempting Him. 
12. And sighing deeply in His spirit, He said: 
Why does this generation seek a sign? 
Amen, I say to you: Nosign shall be given to this generation. 


Whence it would appear that Christ’s authority should not be 
appealed to as actually affirming the fact of Jonas’ deliverance from 
the belly of the sea-monster. But even if we should suppose that 
Mt. xii, 38-42, contains the most accurate form of Our Lord’s reference 
to Jonas and to the men of Ninive, “the absence or,the presence of 
historical foundation,” says Prof. Sanday, ‘‘was not essential to the, 
application of the narrative as a ‘sign.’ Our Lord’s use of it starts 
from the way in which it was understood by His hearers; behind this 
He does not go.”* For these, and other such reasons, even thorough 
believers in revelation and in the divine authority of Christ, think that 
Our Lord’s reference to Jonas in the evangelical records does not 
preclude a scientific discussion or even an actual rejection of the his- 
torical character of the prophecy which bears his name. The Abbé 

1Samuel Davidson, Introd. to Oid Test., vol. iil, p. 270. 

?The ablest discussion of this point of literary criticism appeared in The Bibl i 
World (Aug., 1902) pp. 99-112), in an article entitled ‘‘What was the sign of Jonah 


and written by Prof. B. W. Bacon. 
3Wm. Sanday, Inspiration, p. 433. 
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Trochon, for instance, writes: “Catholic orthodoxy. does not forbid’ 


us to maintain that the book of Jonas does not relate history, but is: 


91 


simply a parable;”’ and he quotes the following words from the- 
Reports of the “ Conférences ecclésiastiques de Versailles” for 1879: 
“Thus far, the Church has not settled the question (of the historical. . 
character of the book of Jonas); and probably she will never settle it. 
Nor has she excluded from the ranks of ‘her children Catholic inter-- 
perters, such as Richard Simon and Jno. Jahn, who have denied the 
historicity of Jonas.’” } 
Scholars who thus think that the arguments in aver of the his-- 
torical character of the book of Jonas do not bear. out. that position,. 
and that Our Lord’s authority, in particular, should not be appealed 
to in its defense, feel quite at liberty to reject the traditional view.. 
Their chief reasons to regard the narrative as. not: strictly historical. 
may be briefly given as follows. 
In the first place, it was not the aim of the a fiber to write history. : 
The work begins abruptly, and the events connected with the twofold 
mission of Jonas to Ninive are set forth only in so far as they con-- 
tribute to convey the prophetic teaching of the book. A matter-of--— 
fact history would have naturally stated in what place the prophet was 
vomited by the sea-monster; what were the sins of the Ninivites,. 
which the prophetical histories are by no means accustomed in other: 
cases to pass over; by what particular calamity the city was to be- 
destroyed; whether the abolition of idolatry was entailed by the: 
general repentance of the inhabitants; what was the name of the- 
Assyrian king in whose time all this took place, who also turned to | 
the true God with such humility and repentance, etc. Instead of these- 
historical data, only two scenes are given in detail: the one on the: 


sea, the other at Ninive. The transitions in the book look like the a 


rapid flight of the imagination, not the steady flow of historical narra-- 


tive, and the book closes abruptly after bes the lessons in-- ; 


tended.’ | 
A second reason foe thinking that the Haider did: not write strict 
history is that the characters delineated in the book of Jonas can — 
hardly be considered as true to life. The character of the prophet: 
himself appears indeed very strange: ‘to fly from Yahweh’s .presence,. 


1Abbé Resshan les Petits Prophétes (Paris, Lethielleux, 1883), p. . 221. 

2A bbé Trochon, les Petits Prophétes, p. 221, footn. 2. 

3Cf. Prof. Charles A. Briggs, General Trad, to the Study of Holy Servis, p. 345;: 
John Jahn, Introd. to the Old Test., p. 372 (Engl. Transl.) 
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he selects a ship which will take him to the farthest West (Tarsis, in: 
Spain), his mission being to the far East (Ninive, in Assyria);? when 
in imminent danger of death by a tempest, and when all around him. - 
are putting up prayers, he is quietly sleeping; he voluntarily offers. 
himself to be thrown into the sea; and lastly, is constantly opposing. 
God, speaking to Him, at least once, in a disrespectful manner (Jonas 
iv, 9). The conduct of the sailors seems also to be untrue to life. 
It is strange, for instance, that. they should cease calling upon their 
respective gods, to cry to Yahweh (Jonas i, 5, 14), and that having 
found out the culprit who indeed has pleaded guilty, and has urged 
them to cast him into the sea as a sure means of calming ‘it, they 
should not resort at once to that means, and should even call Jonas — 
“imnocent’”’ (i, 14). Again, the character of the King of Ninive is 
not drawn in harmony with what is known of the haughtinéss and 
cruelty of Eastern monarchs generally, and of Assyrian rulers in par- 
ticular: only the greatest. miracles could bring the Pharao’ of the 
Exodus to comply with the positive commands of Yahweh, and no 
such miracles are even hinted at ‘in order to account for the humble: 
repentance of the King of Assyria. Equally untrue to life, we are 
told, appears the description. of the Ninivites who all repent at the 
message of an unknown individual; and the same thing must be said 
of the order issued by the king that a fast should be observed and. 
sackcloth worn even by the infants and beasts (Jonas iv, 5-9). 


In the third place, it is urged against the historical reality of the 
narrative, that it is difficult to account for the utter absence of allusions 
to the repentance of Ninive, from the king on his throne to the hum- 
blest citizen, in the historical books of the Bible and in the numerous 
prophecies which deal with Assyria and its relation to Israel.” The 
extent of that conversion, the sincerity and the depth of it, if historical 
at all, should have supplied the monotheistic teachers of Israel with 
at least occasional references in connection with the pure worship: 
of the true God. 

A fourth argument is connected with the miraculous element 
such as it appears in the book of Jonas. ‘‘To those who accept the 


1Cf. Von Orelli, the Twelve Minor Prophets, p. 173 (Engl. Transl.); Abbé Trochon,,. 
les Petits Prophétes, p. 232; etc. 

2Whenever the Assyrians are spoken of, they are described as idolaters. Indeed,. 
the fact of Ninive’s conversion seems to be excluded by the following statement of 
Jeremias (ii, 11): “(If a nation hath changed their gods, and indeed they are not gods; 
but my people have changed their glory [Yahweh] into an idol.” 
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fact of miracle,” says one of the opponents of the historical character 
of the prophecy of Jonas, ‘“‘ the marvels of the fish and the gourd are 
not in themselves stumbling-blocks, and a reverent faith in the super- 
natural of relevation will repudiate all well-meant attempts to redtce 
their wondrousness by unreliable travellers’ stories and vagaries of 
natural history.’ The real difficulty about the element of the miracu- 
lous in the book of Jonas consists, for believing minds, rather in the 
amount and kind of it. From beginning to end, the narrative is one 
continuous chain of surprises, providences, and marvels of a very 
unusual description. And what is more significant still, much of it 
is, so far aS We can perceive, unnecessary for the practical accomplish- 
ment of the matter-of-fact object assigned, while it as evidently serves 
with unequal effectiveness a didactic purpose, viz.: to emphasize 
and throw into intense relief certain prt of the very first importance 
in revelation.’’’ 

Lastly, the fact that the book of Jonas represents a hymn which 
celebrates a deliverance already granted, and which is “partially. 
made up of selections from Psalms,“—some of them quite late in 
date,*—as composed by the prophet while still in the fish’s. belly, is 
often urged against the strictly historical character of the narrative.’ 

It should not be supposed, however, that all the scholars who do 
not regard the book of Jonas as a matter-of-fact history, consider it 
as a mere work of the imagination. According to several recent 
critics, that inspired work, like the books of Job, Tobias, Judith, is 
not altogether a fiction. Von Orelli, for example, tells us that “the 
fish-miracle is not the product of the author’s fancy... Whether we 
regard it as a historical fact or assign it to legend, it was certainly 
matter of tradition. For it cannot easily be brought into harmony 
with the purpose of the narrator, as is shown by the explanations of 
most of the expositors, who are unable to extract any special moral 
teaching from it. A prophetic mission of Jonas to Ninive must also 
have been handed down by tradition, and indeed, in connection with 
that adventure, the astonishing result of his preaching. In the same 
way, the narrator found the Jonas Psalm ready to hand. Had he 


1Such attempts have been made by F. Kaulen, Comm. on one H. H. Bonar, 
art. Jonah, in Smith, Dict. of the Bible; etc. 

2W. G. Elmslie, in ‘‘ Book by Book,” p. 288. 

3F. Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique, vol. ii, No. 1090, § 3. 

4For instance Ps. exx, 1; cxxi, 23; exlii,4; ete. Cf. Vigouroux, Ibid. 

‘Cf. Briggs, General Introduction, p. 347; Boreal Davidson, Introd. to the Old Test., 
p. 274.sqq.; ete. 
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himself composed it out of fragments of prayers, as is now generally 
supposed, he would have introduced the Psalm, in this case also well 
put together, at a more fitting point.’”’ 

While this view of the matter agrees with the prevalent opinion 
that Hebrew writers did not invent entirely their stories, and accounts. 
for the general appearance of the narrative and also for the time- 
honored tradition which looks upon the book of Jonas as actual history, 
yet most scholars who deny the historical character of the work think 
that it should be simply regarded as a fiction, the purpose of which 
is to inculcate important religious teachings. According to some, it 
is a parabolic fiction somewhat similar in its narrative form and didactic 
purpose to the well-known parable of the Prodigal Son.’ Others see 
in it an allegorical composition, wherein Jonas represents Israel fleeing 
from the duty imposed on the nation in its prophetic character as a 
witness for God.* The world-power represented in Isai. xxvii and 
Jerem. li, 34, as a sea-monster, may in accordance with God’s design, 
swallow up Israel (Jerem. li, 34); but Bel, the God of Babylon, is forced 
to disgorge his prey (Jerem. li, 44), after ‘three days,” according to 
Osee’s way of describing the duration of the Exile (Osee, vi, 2). In his. 
second mission to Ninive, Jonas. symbolizes, we are told, Israel restored 
and intrusted again with a prophetic mission. The Jewish nation 
preaches with sufficient readiness the doom of the Gentile world, and 
watches for the time when it will be fulfilled. But in His mercy, God 
has other views than His prophetical representative: He does not 
delight in the death of: men, but rather in their repentance. This: 
allegorical method of interpreting the book of Jonas is steadily gaining 
ground among Biblical scholars,* and does not evidently conflict with 
the requirements of Catholic orthodoxy. One may doubt, however, 
whether in so far as it denies all historical basis to the proph- 
ecy, it does not assume too “artificial a clothing of the 
national idea and history in a personal garb.’’ It would indeed 
appear more plausible if it were coupled with the view set forth above, 
which admits that the materials of the narrative were, at least sub- 


1Von Orelli, the Twelve Minor Prophets, p.168. Cf. Driver, Introd. to Literature of 
Old Test., p. 324 sq. 

*Cf. John Jahn, Introd. to Old Testament, p. 373 (Engl. Transl.). 

’According to Isai. xli-lxvi, Israel is God’s servant intrusted with the prophetic 
mission of carrying light and truth to the Gentiles. 

4This view is admitted by De Wette; Delitzsch; Bleek; Reuss; Chas. W. W. 
Wright; Ed. Konig; Briggs; etc. 

5Von Orelli, the Twelve Minor Prophets, p. 171. 
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stantially, supplied by tradition. Thus modified it would also be more 
worthy of acceptance than the theory which regards the book of Jonas 
as simply a rebuke of the selfish wae of the Jewish people, a satire 
against Jewish particularism. 3 

With regard to the more or less daHonalan’ athe ee have 
been made to represent the book of Jonas'as a historical, myth chiefly 
on account of the fish miracle, it suffices to say. that they have so far 
succeeded in proving only one thing, to wit: that all such attempts — 
have no real ground besides the wish of doing away with the reality 
of that miracle and of the auisleataygouert which. is. inextricably woven 
into the framework of the narrative.’ 

In conclusion, we will simply quote the follownne Brg of an 
acute and careful scholar of the day: “‘There is probably no inter- 
mediate resting place for intelligent faith between a simple acceptance ~ 
of the history, and the theory held by many believing scholars, who, 
influenced by no shrinking from the supernatural,. but. purely by the 
literary character and didactic bent of the book, have found im it a 

kind of composition similar to the book of Job, or the pictorial prophetic 
_ visions and symbolical actions recorded in the memoirs of the prophets, 
and which in the present case may be more exactly defined as a species 
of spiritual allegory or religious parable, founded.on.a more or less 
extensive basis of historical fact.’”’ 


FrRANcIs E. Gicor. 


'For details, see Von Orelli, loc. cit.; Ed. Konig, art. Jonah, in Hastings, Dict. of 
the Bible; etc. 
“Ww. G. Elmslie, in “ Book bs by Book,”’ p. 289. 


THE HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
mon CHRIS). IL. 


Edward J. Hanna, D. D. 


The first study on this important topic,’ was devoted to a rapid 
survey of the history of opinions concerning it, with an outline of the 
various difficulties, problems, and solutions suggested by the data of 
Holy Writ Before proceeding to an examination of the opinions 
pf the Church Fathers, it will be well to devote an article to a more 
detailed consideration of the question itself, in order to see clearly 
the problems under discussion, and the data of Scripture and dogma 
on which their solution ultimately depends. 

In the first place, then, let us examine in detail the testimony of 
the Sacred Writers concerning the human knowledge of the Savior. 
‘The first thing that impresses one is the overwhelming evidence in 
favor of superior knowledge on the part of Christ, so striking, indeed, 
as to make one hesitate to assert any limitation except what human 
nature necessarily imposes. According to the Synoptists as well as the 
Fourth Gospel, he often showed a knowledge that certainly came 
not of human experience. Thus when the disciples went to prepare 
for the last supper, he told them they would meet a man, bearing a 
pitcher of water, “whom they were to follow into the house”’ (Luke xxii, 
10). When he prepared for his entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
he gave a somewhat similar instruction regarding the ass: ‘Go into the 
village . . . in whichas youenter, you shall find a colt tied, on which no 
man hath ever sat.’’ (Luke xix, 30). And they found even as he had 
said. He was able to tell Peter the exact coin he would find in the first 
fish he would catch. (Matt. xvii, 27). When Nathaniel approached, he 
spoke of the “Israelite in whom there is no guile,” and when he mar- 
velled, saying: “Whence knowest thou me?” he answered: ‘Before 
that Philip called, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee,” 
which drew from Nathaniel the exclamation: ‘Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God.” (John ii, 47-50). He was seemingly aware of the 
«liscussion which the apostles had in the way concerning the precedence 


‘New YorkK Review, Oct.-Nov.. 1905. 
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in Christ’s kingdom. ‘And Jesus perceiving the thought of their 
heart’’ (Luke ix, 47). He peered even to the depth of Judas’ soul, and 
knew his baseness and his treachery. “‘ For he knew who would betray 
him.” (John xiii, 11). It was not uncommon for him to begin a 
line of reasoning because he was aware of the inmost thoughts of 
those round about him. ‘And immediately when Jesus perceived 
in his spirit that they so reasoned with themselves, he said unto them, 
“Why reason ye so in your hearts?” He is represented by the evangelist: 
as being thoroughly cognizant of the family history of the Samaritan 
woman (John iv). He tells the ardent Peter that he will become afraid 
and finally deny that he knows the master whom he loved so tenderly. 
“Even this night before the cock crow twice, thou wilt deny me thrice” 
(Mark xiv, 30). He foresees clearly his coming passion. He seems 
to have a conscious knowledge of things such as is proper to God alone. 
“Woe to thee Corozain; woe to thee Bethsaida, for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sack-cloth and ashes.” (Matt. xi, 21). 
Does he not assert for himself a knowledge equal to that of the Father? 
“All things are delivered unto me by my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; neither doth any know the Father save the 
Son.”’ (Matt. xi, 27). He is in very deed the discerner of hearts, nor 
does he get his knowledge through the natural channels. “He did 
not,” says the author of the Fourth Gospel (ii, 24, 25), “commit him-_ 
self unto them, because he knew all men and needed not that any should 
testify of man; for he knew what was in man.”’ To even the casual reader 
these texts suggest that our Lord’s human knowledge was practically 
all-embracing,. These and similar passages should make us ex- 
tremely cautious in admitting limitations in the human knowledge of 
the Savior. 

These texts, however, it must be admitted, do not settle the very 
special question: Did the soul of Christ from the moment 
of the Mystery of the Incarnation until the close of his: 
mortal life always enjoy the beatific vision; did his human 
intelligence see God as he is, and in God all things that 
human mind may know and human ken embrace?  Peta- 
vius is not loth to admit that Scripture and early tradition have 
almost nothing to say on this question. The Scripture arguments 
adduced by him to prove fulness of knowledge certainly seem rather 
weak to support such a weighty conclusion, and he produces little 
or no testimony from the earlier tradition. He allows in the first 
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place that scarcely any of the ancient Fathers ever treat the question 
“ex professo”’, but claims that from their general position concerning 
the knowledge of Christ, we must infer that they held such doctrine 
implicitly. Concerning this tradition we shall see fully later 
on. The most striking proof which he adduces from Scripture is 
the passage in St. John (i, 14,) where Christ is said to be full of grace 
andtruth. If full of truth, he argues, then he must have had the beatific 
vision, otherwise addition would be possible. Even if these words 
apply to Christ as man, this exegesis is doubtful—much more doubtful 
since the Holy Fathers frequently apply them to the Logos, who with- 
out doubt, was full of truth. He then refers his readers to Melchior 
Canus’ who, he says, treats the question elaborately. 

Cardinal De Lugo adduces the passage in John (j, 18, 
seqq.) where it is asserted that ‘““no man hath seen God at any time,’’ 
but “the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.’ But even De Lugo willingly grants that weighty 
authority applies this passage to Christ as God, as the Word of the 
Father, and most modern interpreters are opposed to the learned 
Cardinal’s own interpretation. In their argument from Tradition also 
Petavius and De Lugo fail to enforce their conclusion nor do 
they explain satisfactorily the sadness of Christ’s life, his agony, his 
passion, which in their hypothesis become even more mysterious 
than the hypostatic union itself. True, all theologians admit that 
there is here a great difficulty, and most of them, following the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, endeavor to show that the soul of Christ in 
its superior region was filled with joy beatific, while sadness and pain 
and sorrow afflicted its lower region.’ This explanation, however, 
has not seemed satisfactory to all, even amongst Catholics. 

Leaving aside for the present the further consideration of this 
particularly difficult problem, we may enquire whether there are any 
other limitations to our Lord’s knowledge beyond those neces- 
sarily inherent in a finite nature? The indications of such lmit- 
tation found in the New Testament are few, and most of them easy of 
explanation. Followers of Kenotic theories adduce such incidents 
as the following. He expresses surprise, when questioned by his 
Mother in the temple. ‘How is it that you sought me?” (Luke uy, 
49); surprise too, when he found the fig tree barren (Mark xi, 13); 


1De Loc. Theol., Lib. xii, Cap. xii. 
“TIT, Qu. 46, art. vii and viii. Cf. Suarez, In Tertiam Partem Summe, Tom. 18, 
Disp. 38, Sect, 2,3; Franzelin, De Verbo Incar., pp. 433, 434. 
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surprise at the lack of faith in men (Mark vi, 6). Does not this sur- 
prise betoken new knowledge, new consciousness, if we are not to 
teach an intellectual docetism? He asks for information, and seem- 
ingly receives it. Of course, some of these questions are merely 
dialectical, e. g.: “Whose image and inscription is this?” ‘“ Whose 
son is he?’”’ ete. But others betoken a desire for new information, 
v. g., the question in Luke (wii, 80): ‘And Jesus asked him, saying, 
what is thy name?” or again in Mark (xu, 28): “‘How many loaves: 
have ye?” “Go and see.”’ Note the same in Mark vii, 5, and ix, 20. 


Jesus asks the father of the child: ‘‘ How long is it ago since this: 


came unto him?” and of Mary he asks (John xi, 34): ‘Where have 
ye laid him?’ Again, after the Pharisees had held council against 
him, it is written (Matt, xi, 15): ‘When Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
himself from thence.” Here is seemingly new knowledge. The same 
is clear in John iv, 1-3: ‘“‘When the Lord knew .. . he left. 
Judea,’”’ etc., his new course of action apparently depending on the 
knowledge he received. 

The awful scene in Gethsemani seemingly indicates that he had 
not fully realized beforehand what he was just experiencing: “If it 
be possible let this chalice pass,” especially if we bear in mind the 
inspired commentary of the same in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
‘“Who in the days of his flesh, having offered up prayers and supplica- 
tions with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, and having been heard for his godly fear, though 
he was a son, yet learned obedience from the things he suffered.’” 
Learning obedience seems to indicate advance in knowledge. The 
scene of Gethsemani, too, has its parallel expressed in the words on 
the cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ Grant: 
that they are the words of the Psalmist, would our Lord at that supreme: 
moment have repeated them if he had not then the experience which 
originally prompted them? Difficult as these various passages may 
seem of interpretation, still some explanation more or less plausible 
of each and all of them is given in the current commentaries.» 

Other and perhaps more serious difficulties on this head are 
incidental to the results of modern scientific research as applied to 
the books of the Old Testament. In our days the more intimate 
study of the Old Testament has led scholarly men to adopt conclusions: 


at variance with traditional ideas concerning the authorship, etc., of 


its books. The question presents itself: Did our Lord endorse fully 
the Jewish view of their Scriptures? Did he believe, for example, 


Bese 
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that the Pentatench, as it is, came substantially from Moses? and 
did he intend to teach this as his doctrine?’ Did he believe and 
did he intend to convey to his hearers that he believed in the historical 
character of the prophecy of Jonas when he used it as a type of his 
_ resurrection? Did he, when quoting Daniel, actually intend to teach 
that Daniel was written at the time of the Babylonian captivity? 
Did he assert’ that David really wrote the 110th Hebrew Psalm? Did 
he, though he asserted that he knew not the hour of his coming, think 
within himself—and actually teach—that the Parousia was close at 
hand? and if not, how account for such views as obtained in the early 
Church concerning the speedy coming of Jesus Christ? Finally, 
what interpretation are we to put upon the difficult passages in Luke 
ii, 40, 52; Mark xiii, 32; and Matthew xxiv; and how shall we explain 
the silence of Christ concerning scientific and social problems? 

It is most necessary before entering on the discussion of this 
question to make proper distinctions. It is one thing to say that 
Christ grew in knowledge, that as man he did not know all things; 
and quite another to say that he erred in giving expression to certain 
ideas—that he said certain things which he thought to be true, but 
which the further development of knowledge has found to be false. 
To state this means to say that he was deceived, and that, though 
unwittingly, he deceived others. And this becomes a more vital 
question where such ignorance touches those things which were in- 
timately bound up with his mission on earth. Certainly a perusal 
of the Gospel story gives even the casual reader the impression of an 
infallible teacher in the person of Jesus Christ. ‘‘He that despiseth 
you despiseth me. He that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me.’’ And in his general attitude towards his hearers, he takes a 
stand which would be simply morally unjustifiable, had he not the 
right to subject every intellect to his teaching. If then we are anxious 
to be true to the story of his life as recorded in the Gospel, we must 
recognize him as an infallible teacher. This is also a necessary con- 
clusion if we accept the faith of the Council of Ephesus, for if the per- 
sonality of the man-God be divine, any deception would be attributable 
in the last analysis to the Logos, who as God can neither deceive nor 
be deceived. Finally, such a contention would be contrary to the 
very purpose of the Incarnation; for as the Incarnate God he seemed 
to teach mankind the path to heaven, to provide for the children of 


1Luke xxiv, 27, 44. 
*Matt. xxii, 43. 
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men a working religious system which would last till time is no more. 
Any knowledge therefore necessary for the fulfilment of such a function 
cannot in the light of faith be denied to Jesus Christ, without denying 
at the same time the purpose of his coming. If then any conclusion 
which scientific theology reaches leads to the denial of Christ’s in- 
fallibility as teacher, it must be rejected by everyone who accepts the 
record of Christ’s life, respects his moral worth, and believes in the 
purpose which God had in sending his only begotten Son in the like- 
ness of our flesh. 

But do not some of the seeming limitations mentioned above, 
imply the contrary? How can one consistently with the infallibility 
of Christ admit limitations in the knowledge of Jesus Christ? In the 
first place it must be remarked that some of the objections urged above 
do not touch the question of his infallibility as a teacher. That he 
really grew in knowledge, that he was ignorant of the last day, that 
he expressed surprise and admiration, that he acquired new knowledge 
from those round about him, that his vision of the future was dimmed 
in Gethsemani and upon the Cross, that he “learned obedience from 
the things he suffered,” limitations such as these do not affect his title 
to infallibility, nay, may even be considered as lasting proofs of his 
love for us, which prompted him to take upon him even our lack of 
knowledge, that ‘in all things he might be like unto us.”’ 

But his attitude toward the Old Testament, and toward his second — 
coming certainly constitute a more difficult problem. What was 
Christ’s attitude toward the Old Testament? Concerning the questions 
of interest to modern criticism, he has told us nothing; however, his 
manner of using the Old Testament must be taken into consideration. 
And here we may lay down a safe and solid working principle: Once 
we have ascertained clearly what was the mind of Christ concerning 
any question of Old Testament literature or theology, there can be 
no further room for controversy—the question at issue is settled for- — 
ever. But here is the great difficulty: how can we be sure what he 
intended so to teach? how be sure of his mind? Did he, for example, 
when citing Moses, intend to settle once and forever that Moses gave 
to the Pentatench the form in which we at present know it? Did he, 
when quoting Deuteronomy at the time of his temptation, confirm 
thereby the Jewish estimate of that book, which has since been so — 
strongly attacked by the critics? Did he, by quoting the Book of — 
Jonas, bind us to the historical truth of that narrative? 

Some of those who believe in his inerrancy have answered that 
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Christ, finding the books of the Pentateuch accepted as Mosaic, finding 
Jonas accepted as historical by the persons whom he addressed, judged 
it wise to use the narratives-as argumenta ad hominem; others say that 
he simply referred to the books of the Old Testament by their recog- 
nized names, “the names by which men always will refer to them, 
when they are speaking ordinary human language,’’’ just as men refer 
to Homer, without entering upon the famous Homeric question; 
others, finally, that his human knowledge was the knowledge of his 
time, and that his human knowledge on these points was as limited 
as that of his contemporaries—but those who hold this opinion believe 
that he was always conscious of his limitations, and that this con- 
sciousness acted to prevent him making any assertion inconsistent 
with pure truth. This view is put thus tersely by Ottley :’ 


“His consciousness was limited, but such limitation did not necessarily 
mean that he himself was deceived; still less that he could mislead others. 
It would be in accordance with his usual methods of sympathy 
to confine himself to the ordinary modes of expression current in his own 
age, or even to accept its scientific or literary conceptions. . . . He 
did not transcend the ordinary knowledge or conceptions of his time in 
matters not affecting the primary purpose of his coming.? It is admitted 
that he never teaches positively on points of science; analogy makes it 
equally probable that he never taught as to the authorship of different 
books of Scripture or their.mode of composition. . . . It is certain © 
that there are no statements of our Lord’s which indisputably prove either 
that he was possessed of modern critical knowledge, or that he intended 
to endorse finally the traditional views of his countrymen in regard to the 
nature of their Scriptures.”’ 


Then, after asserting that in reference to this mysterious subject 
our ignorance ought to play a much larger part than it usually does, 
he concludes with these words, which-everyone should endorse: 


“We may well shrink from constructing any general theory of our 
Lord’s human knowledge; we are too apt to discuss and dispute, where 
we should wonder and adore.” 


There is, however, one difficulty which of late has puzzled Christian 
writers. It isin relation to the favorite Vesper Psalm, Dixit Dominus.’ 
Many modern critics hold this Psalm to be of a later date than the age 
of David; and if that be true, how reconcile the fact with Christ’s 
seemingly positive assertion that it was written by David: “David 
himself said by the Holy Ghost: The Lord said, ete.’’ Nor will it 

'Gore, Bampton Lectures, 1901. 

*Doctrine of the Incarnation, Vol. II, p. 305. 

*Would views on the Old Testament not be within the scope of his primary pur- 


pose? 
4Hebr. CX. 
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suffice to say that the Lord is here merely using the passage in the 
sense accepted by the Jews. For the strength of Christ’s argument 
depends on David’s personal authorship of the Psalm. Christ is the 
Messiah; the Messiah must be the son of David according to the flesh. 
How then does David in spirit call him Lord, saying: “The Lord 
said to my Lord, ete?’ If Christ really intended to assert that David 
wrote those words, then in accordance with our principle, we must 
believe David to be the author; and our explanation of the difficulty 
must consist in showing that neither the internal nor the external 
evidence adduced, force us to place the date of the Psalm later than 
David, that the part of the Psalm cited may be David’s with after 
additions, etc., etc.. In point of fact, although many able 
critics seem to think the Psalm surely post-Davidic, others cannot 
see either in the language or the allusions sufficient reason for depart- 
ing from the traditional view.” But is it really clear that Christ 
intended to assert the Davidic authorship? One may certainly doubt 
such a conclusion, particularly since it seems foreign to Christ’s ordinary 
mode of acting; or one may ask himself whether it is really our Lord’s 
purpose either to affirm or deny, or if he is not simply pressing upon 
the Pharisees an argument which their habitual assumptions ought 
to have suggested to them, to wit, that Christ is David’s son—just 
such an argument as he used when he said: ‘‘ Why callest thou me 
good? ‘There is none good but one, that is God.’”” 


The difficulty of the Parousia is still more arduous, and an adequate 
answer would require a volume by itself. There is (1) the difficulty 
arising from the harmonizing of the texts themselves of Matthew, 
(ch. xxiv); Mark, (ch. xiii), and Luke, (ch. xxi); (2) whether in these 
chapters he only speaks of the fate of Jerusalem, or also of the day 
of final judgment; (38) if only of the Fall of Jerusalem, how to account 
for many phrases that seemingly allude to the last day; (4) how to 
account for the idea so prevalent in early Christian times, an idea 
seemingly not foreign to the Apostles themselves, of the speedy coming 
of the Lord. 


For the harmonizing of the texts the reader must be referred to 
special studies on this point.” Le Camus, the present Bishop of 


1Cf. Powell, Principles of the Incarnation, p. 458. 

?The same problem presents itself in Acts ii, 34. 

8Cf. Bampton Lectures, 1891, p. 198. See note on p. 270. Also Inter. Crit. 
Comm. on Luke xx, 42. 

4H. g. Loisy, Revue Biblique, 1896, pp. 173-198. 
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Rochelle, holds that Mark xii, Matthew xxiv, and Luke xxi, refer 
only to the Fall of Jerusalem and that such phrases as “the coming 
of the Son of man in power and glory,” etc., are really but a way of 
expressing the triumph of Christianity in the early days of Christ’s 
dispensation. This solution is not without serious difficulties; still 
to many it may present less trouble than the usual manner of cutting 
the knot, which consists in applying, apparently without definite 
reason, certain phrases to the Fall of Jerusalem and others to the last 
day. Possibly the true solution is a happy mean between these just 
mentioned, which makes the main topic of Christ’s discourse the Fall 
of Jerusalem, and makes this Fall typify the great cataclysm which 
will mark the end of the world. The one is clearly present to the 
consciousness of Christ, is described in almost every detail, ‘when 
you shall see Jerusalem, etc.;”’ the other which is not present to his 
human consciousness—‘‘of that day and hour, no man knoweth, not 
even the Son’’—lies off in the dim, mysterious future. Christ nm no 
wise specified the tume. But some of his words, like those in Matt. 
x, 23; Matt. xvi, 27, 28; Mark ix, 1; Luke ix, 27, left in the minds 
of those who knew him a hope of his early coming, even within the 
life of men living and associated with him. 

For it is certainly difficult to deny that the early Christian writings 
are colored by this hope. They allude to the Parousia as a technical 
term to denote the second coming. In I Thess. (i, 10), St. Paul speaks 
of the converts of Thessalonica as “turning from idols to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for his son from heaven;’’ he ex- 
presses his joy (ii, 19) that the Thessalonians are ‘“‘in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus at his coming;”’ he encourages them (ii, 13) to keep 
themselves ‘‘unblamable in holiness before our God and Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints;’’? and counsels 
them (iv, 13-18) to sorrow not for those who have gone before, telling 
them that at the coming of the Lord “we who are alive shall be caught 
up.” True, in his second Epistle, he warns them against thinking 
that he actually said “the coming is at hand,” for first must be revealed 
the “Son of destruction.” He encourages the Christians at Corinth 
(I Cor. i, 7) to be behind “‘in no gift, waiting for the Parousia of Christ, 
who will confirm unto the End.” It would seem that Paul hardly 
expected twenty centuries to elapse before the great Parousia. In the 
Synoptists such expectation also appears, especially in Matthew xvi, 
27, 28." St. James’ writings are tinged with the same hope: “Be 


‘Note carefully the difference between Matt. xvi, 27, 28; Mark ix, 11, 12; Luke 
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patient therefore brethren unto the coming of the Lord. Behold the 
husbandman waiteth . . . and hath long patience. Be ye also 
patient, and strengthen your hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh” (v, 7, 8). The Apostle John says: “Tt is the last hour, and as 
ye have heard, ete.’’ (I John ii, 18). Again, in the Apocalypse the 
words: ‘Behold, I come quickly, ete.’’, bring out the same idea; 
and this Scripture idea was continued by many of the early Fathers 
who taught millenarian doctrines. 

This, then, seems the easiest and best solution of what has been 
made a tremendous difficulty—the great apocalyptic discourse of Christ 
refers primarily to the Fall of Jerusalem, which also typifies the great | 
Second Coming. The first event is vividly present to Christ’s human 
consciousness; the second is mysteriously hidden. The Savior is not 
mistaken—he does not specify the day—but certain phrases of his 
discourse led the disciples to color their doctrine with the hope of an 
early coming. 

With all these facts in view, let us return to the question of the 
possible limitations in Christ’s human intelligence. Infinite knowledge 
is of a certainty impossible in the finite soul even of the Man-God— 
human limitations there must be. The common doctrine of theologians 
beginning with Peter Lombard has been that Christ possessed, from 
the dawn of his mortal life, the beatific vision. They are not loth to 
confess, however, that no such doctrine is clearly expressed in Scripture 
nor in early Christian tradition. There are, on the other hand, certain 
facts in the life of Christ which make the theory of permanent beatific 
vision of more than usual difficulty. It is not an easy task to give an 
intelligible answer to those who, insisting on the truth of the agony 
in the garden and the dereliction on the cross, cannot accept the 
ordinary explanation which seemingly assumes a division, into two 
compartments as it were, of a simple indivisible spirit. We should bear 
in mind that the theory of the beatific vision involves the general 
difficulty of seeming to make Christ’s life a mere appearance. Aside 
from the texts above cited, we must ask ourselves in all seriousness 
what St. Paul really meant when he wrote the words: éavréy exévuer, 
Are the beatific vision and fulness of knowledge compatible with this 
‘“exinanitio’”’ which represents the Incarnate Word as being made in 
the likeness of man; and is such a declaration compatible with the 
“status comprehensoris”? And does not the same question arise 


ix, 27; and also the classical chapters cited above—Matt. xxiv; Mark xiii; Luke xxi, 
5-36. 
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when we face with calmness the loving Savior whom the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 15) so touchingly describes as knowing 
by experience our infirmities, having been tempted in all things like 
as we are, yet without sin? It is moreover worth remembering in 
connection with this last passage, that the inspired author is addressing 
a people who can see in the earthly experiences of our Lord nothing 
glorious—that the humble suffering Jesus whom they knew, was to 
them a veritable “stumbling block.’’ How then convert the foolish- 
ness of the Cross into a source of strength and light and hope? Is it 
by belittling the Christian ideal of the Messiah? By no means. Sub- 
limer words were never penned than those of the opening chapter of 
this Epistle. Christ can fulfil the highest ideal of a Messiah, for he is 
the veritable Son of the Father Eternal. He is the heir to all things; 
by him did God bring the worlds out of chaos. He is the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, the express image of his divine substance; he 
upholds all things by the word of his power. All things may perish, 
but he remains. All shall grow old as a garment, and as a vesture 
they shall be changed, but the Son is the self-same, and his years fail 
not. 

But how reconcile all this with the self-abasement of Jesus Christ? 
A task was imposed upon him by his Father. To accomplish this 
task he became, as “captain of the world’s salvation,” perfect through 
sufferings. But in order to save the world, he must become like unto 
the children of men, ‘“‘for both he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are one,’ for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren. Our Savior must be our Brother.’ As we have flesh and 
blood, so he has flesh and blood (Heb. ii, 14); as we must meet death, 
he must die in order to deliver us from bondage (/bid. 15); as we are 
subject to trials and temptations, so Christ must “in all things be 
made like unto his brethren.’’ ‘For in that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” His 
nature is like unto ours; his earthly experiences are ours. Certainly 
such passages hardly suggest the ‘‘status comprehensoris.’’ Nay, he 
is a little lower than the Angels (Heb. ii, 9) and can have compassion 
on the ignorant, for that he is compassed by infirmity (bid. v, 2). 
Again (Ibid. v, 7), in the days of his mortal life “he offered up prayers 
with strong crying’’—yea, ‘with tears,’ and was heard for his rever- 
ence; and though the Son of the Father, yet—marvellous mystery— 
he actually “learned obedience by the things which he suffered’’; and 
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now that he reigns in the eternal Sabbath, now that he has passed 
into the heavens (/bid. iv, 14 seqq.), he can still be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities. Can it be that in all this the sacred writer 
is speaking solely of the lower and lesser infirmities of man? It seems 
hard to admit that such is the case since we know that the Man-God 
was in all points tempted as we are, and surely the passages of the 
Epistle taken in their obvious sense portray a likeness which would 
be highly unreal, if Christ had not experienced our limitations. 


EpwARpD J. HANNA. 


mOmPEETX GULPAM: 
Thomas J. Gerrard 


It is said that every difficulty in philosophy eventually resolves 


itself into the problem of evil; and again, that every difficulty in the 


problem of evil eventually resolves itself into the problem of that 
particular form of evil known to us as sin. Be that so or not, certain 
it is that the question of sin is one of the most urgent subjects with 


which the Christian apologist of to-day has to deal. In a recent 
number of the Hibbert Journal, Professor Hugh Walker, of Lampeter, 
‘essays to point out to us a new light on this problem of sin. It is 


drawn from the life of Oscar Wilde, the English poet and novelist, 
who, having risen to the heights of literary fame, sinned horribly, 
suffered the keenest punishment and degradation, and then wrote 
two books: ‘‘A Ballad of Reading Gaol” and ‘‘De Profundis.” The 
Professor calls the conversion “The Birth of a Soul,” and speaks of 
the new soul as “begotten by sin and born of agony.’ He does not, 
of course, entirely agree with his hero in the bold assertion that “in a 
manner not yet understood of the world, he (Christ) regarded sin and 
suffering as being in themselves beautiful holy things and modes of 
perfection.”’ But he does tentatively and cautiously suggest that 
‘sin has its aspect of good; that for Wilde, and for other men, sin may 
have been necessary to bring out the full capacity for good in his soul; 
and that, this being so, we are indebted to Oscar Wilde, for a new light 
on the problem of evil, a light undreamt of by the Churches through- 
out the ages. 

It is proposed in the following pages,. then, to discuss this theory 
of the supposed moral value of sin, not with a view of giving a com- 
plete and satisfactory answer to the question, but with the intention 
rather of seeing in what sense precisely the theory may be accepted, 
and whether there be sufficient reason to justify a bolder and more 
confident assent to it. 

I assume at the outset that there is a real and essential distinction 
between physical and moral evil, that is, between suffering and sin. 
‘To prove freedom of will and moral responsibility would be beyond 
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the scope of the present article. Reason and design in the matter of 
suffering, as compared with the same question in the matter of sin, 
presents little difficulty. The analysis of the easier question, however, 
may suggest distinctions and reasons helpful to the elucidation of the 
other. What then is the moral value of suffering? In itself, of course, 
it isan evil. Only in its relation to the intelligent will does it acquire 
the quality of moral badness or goodness. In this relationship its 
design evidently is to test and strengthen the will. The end to be 
obtained is to put and keep in order a subordinate and intelligent will, 
or, in other words, to render the human will comformable to the divine — 
will. Life, however, is so constituted that the human will is beset. 
with a multitude of conflicting interests. It cannot accept all. It 
must take its choice and purchase some at the expense of others. 
The renunciation of the others causes it pain. Since, however, this 
renunciation is a necessary condition of the possession of the remainder, 
the pain must be endured. ‘Thus it is that pain or suffering is a neces- 
sary condition of the due exercise of the will. In proportion as the 
acts of the will are repeated, renouncing certain interests, so much 
the stronger is it in favor of the interests that remain. Thus it is that. 
pain and suffering are instrumental in causing and strengthening love. 
The pain is not good in itself. It is only good accidentally in so far 
as the energy of will-power in one direction implies the pain of resisting: 
an attraction in another direction. And the pain is present which- 
ever way the will acts. If it acts in the direction of bad it suffers. 
the pain of refusing the good. If it acts in the direction of good it 
suffers the pain of refusing its imagined good According therefore. 
as the suffering is borne in favor of real or of imagined good, so is it. 
the accidental cause of moral improvement or moral deterioration. 
Only then in so far as it is used as a means of strengthening the will 
in the direction of good, can suffering be called good. And in this. 
sense its goodness is quite extrinsic to itself, quite accidental. This. 
view of the psychology and morality of suffering is confirmed by the 
manner of action of Christ in His treatment of suffering. He did not 
look upon it as something good and beautiful in itself. When it was 
nescesary for moral perfection He counselled it, even to the cutting 
off of the right hand and the plucking out of the right eye. But when 
the removal of it was necessary for moral perfection, He removed it. 
He performed His miracles out of pity for the sufferers, certainly, yet 
not without the further intention of showing forth His divine power 
and setting up a criterion on behalf of His moral teaching. Suffering 
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‘in itself is bad and ugly. It is permitted, however, for the sake of the 
good which is accidental to it. 

Let us see now how far one can draw a parallel between suffering 
and sin. If there is any beauty whatever connected with sin it must 
be strictly extrinsic and accidental. The essence of sin consists in 
the turning away of the human will from the Divine for the sake of 
some passing good. Since, however, God has supreme domination 
over his own creature, dominion by right of numerous titles, chiefly 
creation and purchase, any rebellion against His will can never under 
any circumstances whatever be called good in itself. So great is 
the disorder of an act of sin, that it cannot but be the ugliest of all 
uglinesses. But then, such is the mercy of God—it is infinite in extent 
and perfection—that the grace which follows on repented sin gives the 
sin a new relationship. It has been the occasion of a new manifestation 
of the divine beauty and goodness, a fresh insight into the wonders of the 
Divine Being, otherwise hidden from our gaze were it not for the doing 
oftheactofsin. Still that manifestation of beauty and goodness is in no 
way whatever an emanation from the divine Will. As an oceasion 
then of the bestowal of the divine mercies, sin may be called beautiful. 
The beauty, however, is extrinsic and accidental, and not intrinsic 
or essential. There is no intrinsic beauty in nothing. Yet nothing 
was that out of which God created a beautiful something. Sin like- 
wise, even as all other evils, is something negative, a mere absence of 
something due. In the same way therefore that God could create a 
beautiful world of nature out of nothing, so also He can create a beau- 
tiful world of grace out of sin. The statement sounds somewhat bold 
perhaps. I take refuge behind the great name of St. Thomas. He 
considers the question under the title: ‘‘Whether if man had not 
sinned, God would have become incarnate?” And St. Thomas 
gives his opinion that had there been no sin, there had been no Inear- 
nation. He argues thus in favor of his opinion: ‘People have dif- 
ferent opinions about the matter. Some say that the Son of God 
would have been made man, even if there had been no (original) sin. 
Others maintain the contrary; and it seems that we should prefer 
the opinion of these latter. For it is only through Holy Scripture, 
the means by which the will of God is made known to us, that we can 
know of those things that depend entirely on His will, and that are 
above the desert of His creatures. Wherefore since Holy Scripture 
always gives the sin of the first man as the reason of the Incarnation, 
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it is better to say that this work was prepared by God as a remedy 
for sin, and that therefore if the sin had not existed, there would have: 
been no Incarnation. But of course the power of God is not limited,. 
and He could have become man, whether man had sinned or not.’ 

In his third difficulty St. Thomas discusses and answers the very 
question so cautiously and timidly proposed by the writer in the 
Hibbert Journal, whether, with some men, it may not eventually be 
better to have sinned than not to have sinned. He states the difficulty 
thus: ‘‘Man’s nature cannot become capable of receiving more grace: 
through sin. On the other hand, since (original) sin was committed,. 
it has become capable of the grace of Union with God (through Our 
Lord’s Incarnation), which is certainly the greatest of all graces. So 
we must say that nature would have been capable of receiving this: 
grace, even if there had been no original sin. Nor would God have: 
denied to nature a grace of which it is capable. Therefore He would 
have become man, even if there had been no original sin.” 

I have quoted the objection at length so that my readers may 
see the context in which it stands. The point, however, which I 
wish to insist upon is St. Thomas’s appeal to one’s common sense, or 
what at first sight seems to be a dictate of common sense, namely, 
that sm cannot make human nature more capable of receiving grace. 
St. Thomas’s answer is luminous enough. It is based on that quality 
of human nature known in scholastic language as potentia obedientialis.. 
“The answer to the third difficulty is that we must distinguish two 
kinds of capacity in human nature. There is first the capacity that: 
belongs to its own order and nature. God always satisfies this capacity,. 
because He gives to every created thing what is demanded by its: 
nature. But there is secondly, another capacity, which regards only . 
God’s almighty power; since every creature must always obey His 
Will. Now the capacity (of receiving Grace) mentioned here belongs 
to this second kind. And God does not always satisfy this kind. If 
He did, He could do nothing more to His creatures than He actually 
has done; which is false, as has been shown in the first part (qu. 105,. 
a. 6). Nor is there any reason why human nature should not be led » 
to something still greater after sin, than otherwise would have been. 
Indeed, God allows evil to happen in order that thence He may draw 
forth something better—Deus enim permittit mala fiert, ut inde aliquid 
melius eliciat.”’ | 

St. Thomas in support of his opinion appeals to the practice of 
the Church and to the teaching of St. Paul. Some churches may 
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never have heard of this truth. One Church has always known and 
taught it. At Hastertide it is her one shout of joy and glory, that sin 
has been undone and death swallowed up in victory. But how? 
“O certe necessarium Ade peccatum, quod Christi morte deletum est! 
O felix culpa, que talem, ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem!’’? The 
ceremony in which these words occur, the blessing of the Easter candle, 
goes back at least to the beginning of the fifth century; whilst the ‘“ Ez- 
ultet,”’ the hymn of which they form a part, is attributed by Martene 
to St. Augustine. 

The explicit authority for the doctrine is sought in the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans.’ ‘The law entered in that sin might abound. 
And where sin abounded grace did more abound.” St. Thomas, 
commenting’ on this passage, says that the abounding of sin may be: 
considered as caused by the entering in of the law; in such a way 
however, that the abundance of sin must not be understood as the 
end of the law, but that which follows on the abundance of sin, namely, 
the humiliation of man; and again, that sometimes the sinner by 
divine help, through the thought of his sins becomes more humble 
and thus obtains greater Grace. Neither is the doctrine without 
Gospel authority. The first robe and the ring are given to the re- 
turning prodigal who has wasted his substance with harlots and in 
riotous living; whilst no feast is made for the son who served his: 
father so many years and never transgressed his commandments. 
There is joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more than 
upon ninety-nine just that need not penance In the story of the 
woman that was in the city, a sinner, the Pharisee wills to see only 
the sinner; but Christ wills to see the sinner, and beyond the sinner. 
Which of the two loveth most, a debtor who is forgiven five hundred 
pence or one who is forgiven fifty? I suppose he who is forgiven 
most. “Thou hast judged rightly. Wherefore I say to thee: Many 
sins are forgiven her because she hath loved much. But to whom 
less is forgiven, he loveth less.” 

So it is with all the penitent Saints. Their sins were instrumental 
to their later sanctity. The recollection of their estrangement from 
God was a goad to closer union with Him’ St. Peter had not been 
so strong in the faith had he not first felt his weakness. St. Paul had 
not been so zealous in his fight for the Church had he not first known 
and remembered his zeal in fighting against it. St. Mary Magdalene 
had not come broken-hearted to Jesus had she not first realized how 


1Rom. V. 20. 
2Commentaria in loc. cit. 
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grievously she had wronged Him. A convent school-girl once said: 
“T wish I had been a great sinner, so that like Mary Magdalene I could 
‘be a great penitent.”’ Was not that remark a sign of intuitive knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of a pure soul leaping to the truth instinctively, 
that the penitent woman of the city had risen to the height of her 
sanctity through and by reason of the depth of her wickedness? Still 
‘we must answer the child by a paradox: “Yes, it would be well to 
be a great sinner, if only you could become one without sinning.” . 
‘St. Paul also felt that momentary impulse but of course overruled it 
by his reason. ‘Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? 
God forbid!” If on the one hand it be true that the penitent saints 
are the better for having sinned, on the other hand it cannot be denied 
that the innocent saints are better for having not sinned. Of the just 
man in the book of Wisdom it is written that ‘he was taken away 
Jest wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his 
soul.” - Of Abraham it is written that “he was found faithful in temp- 
tation, and it was reputed to him unto justice.’’ And so also of Joseph, 
and Phinees, and Jesus, and Caleb, and David and Elias, and Ananias 
-and Azarias, and Misael and Daniel. The greatest joy of Holy Mary, 
‘it is piously believed, is the thought that she never offended God. 

Since then there is no absolute rule of better or worse for innocent 
or for penitent, we are led to recognize teleology in the moral even 
as in the physical order. Although it is impossible to weigh the 
counsels of God and fix His reasons for the bestowal of this grace and 
the withholding of that, yet it is not difficult to recognize phenomena 
‘in the spiritual world which insinuate design on the part of God: 
that the innocent saints were to be for the manifestation of His graces 
-of preservation, and the penitents for the showing forth of His graces 
-of restoration; that the innocents were to be standards of perfection, 
showing the possible degrees of spotlessness in human nature, whilst 
‘the penitents were to be for the encouragement of the weak and fallen, 
showing the magnificent superabounding of God’s merey over the 
-abounding of sin. ‘True, these are but faint shadows and suggestions 
of the workings of the divine mind. They are sufficient, however, 
for our purpose to strengthen our reason in regard to what faith has 
-already assured us of, namely, that there must be infinite wisdow 
-governing all God’s dealings with men. 

And further, the idea is suggestive of a solution or at least.a mental 
palhative for the most staggering of all difficulties, the eternal per- 
‘severance of sin. Just as now sin may be instrumental in manifesting 
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the goodness, the beauty and the truth of God, so also may tt be in 
the final consummation of all things, when the work of the innocent. 
and the penitent, and even of the impenitent may be necessary to. 
finish the perfection of the divine plan. All things work together’ 
for the good of them that love God; and, assuming the accidental 
goodness of sin, there seems no reason to exclude final impenitence 
from the ‘‘all things.” It is certain with the certainty of faith that. 
God is love, and therefore it is certain with the certainty of faith that: 
whatever in His actions seems unlovely, is but an illusion. 


‘“God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 


Thus wrote our poet Browning at the end of the nineteenth cen-- 
tury. For a richer unfolding of this thought we may refer to a four- 
teenth century mystic. Mother Juliana of Norwich thus gives ex-. 
pression to the same act of reasonable faith: 


‘There be many evil deeds done in our sight, and so great harms: 
taken that it seemeth to us that it were impossible that ever it should 
come to a good end. And upon this we look, and sorrow and mourn 
therefor. So that we cannot rest us in the blissful beholding of God, as 
we should do. And the cause is this, that the use of our reason is now 
so blind, so low, so simple, that we cannot know the high marvellous 
wisdom, the might, and the goodness of the blissful Trinity. And this 
meaneth He where He saith: Thou shalt see thyselj that all manner of 
thing shall be well. There is a deed which the blissful Trinity shall do (as: 
to my sight); and what that deed shall be, and how it shall be done, it is: 
unknown of all creatures which are beneath Christ; and shall be (unknown) 
till when it shall be done. The goodness of our Lord God willeth that. 
we wit it shall be; and the might and the wisdom of Him, by the same 
love, will conceal it and hide it from us, what it shall be, and how it shall 
be done. And the cause why He wisheth us to know that it shall be is: 
this—that He wisheth us to be more eased in our soul, and peaceable in 
love, leaving the beholding of all tempests that might hinder us from truly 
believing in Him. This is the great deed ordained by God our Lord from. 
eternity; treasured and hid in His blessed Breast, known only to Himself,. 
by which deed He shall make all things well; for right as the Blessed Trinity 
made all things out of nothing; right so the same Blessed Trinity shall 
make well all that i is not well. And in this sight I marvelled greatly and 
beheld our faith; meaning thus: Our faith is erounded in God’s word;: 
and it belongeth to our faith that we believe that God’s word shall be 
saved in all things. And one point of our faith is that many creatures 
shall be damned, (such) as the angels that fell out of heaven for pride; 
and many on earth that died out of the faith of Holy Church. . . . All. 
these shall be damned to Hell without end as Holy Church teacheth me 
to believe; and standing all this, methought it was impossible that all 
manner of thing should be well, as our Lord showed in this time. And as: 
to this I had no other answer in the showing of our Lord, but this: That 
which is impossible to thee is not impossible to Me; I shall save My word. 
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in all things, and I shall make all things well. And in this I was taught 
by the grace of God, that I should steadfastly hold me fast in the faith 
as I had before understood; and therewith that I should stand and firmly 
believe that all manner of thing shall be well, as our Lord showed in the 
same time. For this is the great deed that our Lord God shall do; in 
which deed He shall save His word in all things, and He shall make well 
all that is not well. But what that deed shall be, and how it shall be done, 
there is no creature beneath Christ that knoweth it, nor ever shall know 
it till it be done.”’ 
The vision of this English mystic saves both reason and revelation. 
It neither shirks the difficulty of eternal sin, nor yet admits any possible 
defection in God’s goodness. It takes reason as far as it may go; 
and then, instead of explaining one mystery by creating several others, 
it locates the mystery in its proper place. The seeming defect of 
God’s goodness is only the result of our partial view; and our view 
being of necessity partial must of necessity make God’s goodness 
appear imperfect. 
The one plausible objection to this opinion is that it is enervating 
to moral character and destructive of spiritual energy. If after all, 
Something good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and stains of blood, 
what is the good of trying at all? Why not eat and drink and be. 
merry? Why not live at random? Clearly, if the theory will not 
stand the test of life, there is a flaw in it somewhere, and we must 
suspend our judgment until the flaw be found out. If, when rightly 
understood, it tends to the weakening of ethical uprightness and 
integrity, then it is manifestly based on a fallacy. I readily grant 
that there is danger present somewhere. But I claim that that danger 
consists in the garbled presentation of the truth, in giving half the 
truth and not the whole truth. Nowhere in the foregoing pages is 
the sanction of eternal reward and punishment belittled in the slightest 
degree. Nay, it is emphasized and insisted upon as essential to the 
beauty of the mystery. Physical evil may, and sometimes must be 
undertaken for the sake of moral good. But never so with moral 


evil. So grave is the disorder of even the most trifling venial sin, that  , 


no amount of consequent good could possibly justify the act. It is 
only for those who love God, that all things, sin included, work to- 
gether for good. It is only the most short-sighted policy that would 
counsel sin in order that grace might abound; for, since there is no 
revelation that the sin will actually be repented of, and since the prize 
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at stake is so tremendous, to take the risk would be folly in the ex- 
treme. Thus the judgment of reason supplements the judgment of 
revelation. “For it had been better for them not to have known 
the way of justice, than after they have known it, to turn back from 
that holy commandment which was delivered to them. For that 
of the true proverb has happened to them: The dog has returned 
to his vomit: and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the 
mire.” ‘The presence of the danger, however, is no sufficient reason 
for the suppression of the truth: it isa reason for its careful elucidation. 
The truth is pregnant with spiritual profit, if only it be rightly under- 
stood. 

First it is a strength to faith. The loss of faith, the failure to 
attain it, or the difficulty in maintaining it, is usually traced to some 
moral failing. Be this so or not, the difficulty of faith is invariably 
attributed to some supposed contradiction of reason in the relationship 
between God and man. [ven if the doubter is dishonest he does not 
like to own it, and seeks an intellectual platform from which to justify 
his conduct. Commonest of all reasons given both for honest and 
dishonest doubt is the reason of God’s position with regard to evil. 
Now the view which is here advocated, although it does not solve 
all difficulties, yet goes far towards making the main difficulty more 
bearable. It shows at least the possibility of God being right and 
good after all. It shows at least that there is no necessary contradic- 
tion in the simultaneous presence of sin and infinite goodness, truth, 
and beauty. And surely an opinion which does this must tend to a 
ereater faith, trust, and confidence in God. 

Secondly, it is a strength to hope. The most ghastly and most 
withering of all sinful states is that brought on by regarding sin apart 
from the Mercy which ever follows in its train. The deadly despair 
which the missioner finds so hard to combat is caused principally by 
fixing the attention on the pile of heaped-up unforgiven sin apart 
from its relationship to the redeeming Christ. But the view which 
takes in sin together with its accidental exigency of forgiving grace 
works directly against despair. , And if in some cases—and this would 
always be through only half understanding it—it leads to presumption, 
then I say that presumption is less bad than despair. 

Last and best of all, it tends to a stronger, purer and nobler love. 
The love which is given merely because it is commanded is good in 
its way, better than nothing. And such is the love which must be 
given to God when he is apprehended as a God of severity, anger and 
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jealousy in their human significations. But the love which is given 
because God is so lovable in Himself, is infinitely better. And 
such is the love which must be given when the severer attributes of 
God are understood to be but the obverse side of His gentler attributes; 
when His jealousy is known to be exercised only for the good of the 
creature; when His anger is realized to be but a condescension of 
His love to a human passion. Thus, to be assured that in the per- 
mission of sin in general, and in the permission of the sin of final im- 
penitence in particular, God’s infinite love is at the bottom of all, is 
to be carried away by the inherent lovableness of God and to be 
almost unable not to love Him. ‘The one is the cold act of the intelli- 
gent will yielding to the dictates of prudent judgment. The other is 
the generous response of the whole being magnetized by the Divine 
Being, the love asked by the Master when He said: ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.” 

It may now be asked how has this aspect of sin come to be SO 
much overlooked; for, as I have shown, it 1s no new idea. I suggest 
Protestant influence. The Reformers taught that God was the author 
of sin; and though in later times they modified their language, yet in 
substance their teaching remained the same. ‘Homo justo Dei 
impulsu agit quod sibi non licet.”* Thus wrote Calvin. I suggest 
therefore, but with the greatest reserve, that our theologians in fighting 
against these terrible heresies, have imparted to their work, not so 
much a Catholic as an anti-Protestant tone; that in insisting on the 
intrinsic and essential disorder and gravity of sin, they have lost sight 
of the advantages external and accidental to it; and that in emphasizing 
the just retribution which God undoubtedly brings upon sin, they 
have underestimated His creative power to produce good out of sin. 
Or it may be that the remains of Jansenism are not yet altogether 
purged away. Fortunately, however, both the Jansenistic spirit 
within and the Calvinistic without the Church are dying fast, and 
consequently there is less need to dwell so exclusively on those portions 
of the truth which the heresies sought to impugn. The presence of 
sin in the world, and especially its existence throughout eternity, 
instead of being a scandal and hindrance to faith, may be shown to 
be an argument in support of it. The indisputable and awful fact 
of sin may be claimed as an exigency—accidental and extrinsic, let 
me repeat a thousand times—of the Incarnation. Much has been 
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written lately of the New Apologetic and its indebtedness to Scotus. 
Let not this seem to imply that it in any way excludes St. Thomas. 
His “utrum conveniens sit’’ is nothing else but the mark of the pre- 
existing exigency for the Christian creed in the present order of provi- 
dence. ‘Thus by adapting the second article of the pars tertia, we can 
construct an apologetic argument for the truth of Christian faith, 
weighty when taken in conjunction with the rest. The problem of 
moral evil cannot be gainsaid. It has an answer in the Incarnation 
sufficient for our intellectual and spiritual needs. Therefore it carries 
some weight as part of the evidence for the Incarnation. The presence 
of sin implies the need of faith, hope, charity, good example, associa- 
tion with divinity, knowledge of the nature of sin, realization of human 
dignity, humility, and reparation. In no way, however, can these 
needs be better supplied than by God becoming man. Therefore 
sin is at least a proof of antecedent probability, and when placed in 
position alongside with the remaining evidences, passes into a proof 
for the certainty of Christianity. Moreover the opinion here put 
forward, is potent because it appeals to the whole man. It appeals 
to his intelligence, to his royal supreme reason; and it appeals also 
to the ministers of his reason, his imagination, his feelings, and his 
affections. Who would not wish it to be true, that his past sins should, 
by divine power, be turned to eternal profit? Would not the best of 
us be glad to know that his past enormities could be the occasion of 
soul-beauty otherwise impossible? Is it not true that the blessed in 
heaven, where all illusion is gone and that which is perfect is come, are 
able to look back on their moral failings and see in them the occasion 
of much of their present glory? Nay, did not the Redeemer Himself 
choose an act of sin whereby to accomplish His great act of redemption? 
The sin of Adam may have been the greatest ever committed as regards 
fullness of knowledge and consent; but the sin of the Crucifixion was 
the greatest as regards the substance of the act. So closely did Christ 
identify Himself with the act, that He is represented by St. Thomas 
as being the cause of His own crucifixion, because He could have come 
down from the cross and would not. His name was to be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace; but the one name which should be above 
all other names was to be that which identified Him with the office 
sin-bearer—Jesus. He could have chosen an accidental death, or a 
natural death by hunger, famine or disease, or voluntary heroic death, 
say in saving a life in imminent peril. But no, He chose an act of 
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sin. What could this mean if not that Christ wished to associate His: 
atonement with sin in direct relationship; that the sin of His tormentors: 
should be representative of the sins of all humanity; that it might be: 
said of that one and of all others, even what was said of the sin of 
Adam: “O truly necessary sin which was blotted out by the death 
of Christ! O happy fault, which was worthy to have so good and so» 
great a Redeemer!’’ 


THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


ie SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 
Joseph Bruneau, D. D. 


It has often occurred to thoughtful students that the explanations 
-of the mysteries of Calvary and of the Mass to be found in text-books 
vor even larger volumes of theology are very unconvincing and un- 
satisfactory. For this reason perhaps do we hear so little about this 
-awful sacrifice from the Christian pulpit—a fact to be deeply regretted. 
Impressed by this situation, the lamented Bishop Bellord lately’ ‘set 
forth some new views of sacrifice differing from those that have been 
generally current hitherto,’ and made ‘an endeavor to ascertain 
the fundamental essence of sacrifice.”* To ‘the great bulk of theolo- 
-gians who have considered sacrifice to be essentially a destruction of 
life in honor of God, for the purpose of expressing latreutic worship 
-or repentance for sin and atonement,’ he opposes what he calls a 
“banquet theory,” it being now alleged on serious grounds, mostly 
-archeological,—since “until lately the data did not exist for an ac- 
curate appreciation of the rite of sacrifice”"—that sacrifice is of the 
nature of a meal, and “that its object is to assert a bond of union 
‘between the partakers and the Deity.’ 

The editor of the Review in which Bishop Bellord’s articles ap- 
peared after their author had passed to his, reward, has invited some 
theologians to make a few remarks on the “ Notion of Sacrifice.’ The 
-discussion® has certainly proved interesting and useful. But it is 
strange that neither Bishop Bellord nor his opponents—for there has 
not been a single voice to agree with him in his advocacy of the Banquet 
~Theory—appear to be aware* of the existence of another theory which 
might perhaps explain all the facts of the case, agree with the definitions 
-of the Church and reduce to a remarkable synthesis all the mysteries 


1A merican Ecclesiastical Review, July, September, 1905. 

Ibid. p. 259. 

Ibid. p. 260. 

‘Ibid. p. 259. 

5A merican Ecclesiastical Review, September, October, November. 

®‘We are surprised to read at the end of an otherwise very good historical sketch 
by the late Abbé Vacant, La conception du sacrifice de la Messe dans la tradition de 
_U Eglise latine, 1894: ‘‘Depuis le XVII siécle on a discuté ces théories sans y ajouter, 
- croyons-nous, aucune vue importante.”’ 
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of Christ and the dogmas by which they are expressed. This might 
be called the “Oblation Theory,” to distinguish it from the “ Destruc- 
tion”’ and the “ Banquet”’ theory. 

The silence of Catholic writers on this head seems the more sur- 
prising, since the explanation to which we allude is well known 
to Protestant theologians. Dr. Alfred G. Mortimer, in a very inter- 
esting book’ on the sacrificial conception of the Holy Eucharist, judged 
best to give the Catholic view in the words of Bossuet, because “he 
was not only a theologian of recognized authority, but he represented 
that great school in the Gallican Church which sought a basis for the 
unity of Christendom in Catholic theology.” Now Bossuet belongs 
to ‘“‘a most interesting group” of Seventeenth Century writers, such 
as De Bérulle, Condren, Olier and Thomassin. The views of these 
French theologians, Dr. Mortimer says, ‘‘are most brilliantly elaborat- 
ed’’* in‘a ‘very striking and thoughtful treatise by M. Abbé Lepin, 
8S. S., entitled L’idé edu sacrifice dans la religion chrétienne, princi- 
palement d’aprés le Pére de Condren et M. Olver.” Moreover, this same: 
theory—which he himself substantially accepts—Dr. Mortimer finds: 
also in the German theologians Scheeben* and Schanz, as well as in 
the works of Fr. Tyrrell. 

For his own part, the writer of the present article confesses that. 
he experienced a great deal of dissatisfaction and disappointment in 
his theological studies on the question of Sacrifice, until he found— 
for it was never mentioned in the class-room—almost by chance, in a. 
foot-note of an unknown dusty book,’ the main features of this theory,. 
which to him seemed at once as plain and simple as it was satisfactory. 

It; might not then be useless to give a brief exposition 
of this theory in order to enable interested theologians’ to compare: 
it with the “ Destruction”’’ and “ Banquet”’ theories. 


1The Eucharistic Sacrifice—an historical and theological investigation of the sacrificial’ 
conception of the Holy Eucharist in the Christian Church—New York, 1901. Cf. Report. 
of the Fulham Conference, 1903. 

*p. 332, n. 

3Lyon, 1897. 

4“The deepest and most fascinating of modern theologians”’ (Wilhelm and Scannel,. 
the translators of his Dogmatik, II, p. 450). 

5G. Renaudet, 8. 8., Theologie Dogmatice Elementa, I, Paris, 1866. 

*“Hec opinio magis pia est quam theologica,”’ says Fr. Tanquerey in a foot-note 
(Synopsis theologie dogmatice specialis I, p. 553, n.) A very summary sentence! Is: 
the fact of its being generally ignored by theologians the reason why it is not ‘‘theo- 
logica’’? Does not piety rest on and come from dogmatic truth? Cf. A. Levatois, De- 
essentia S. misse Sacrificji, Reims, 1901, p. 92. 
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A previous question, however, should be treated, viz., that of 
the method to be followed in determining the notion of Sacrifice. 
In this connect:on Bishop Bellord writes: 

“Mythology and Archeology might hardly seem to be a likely 
field in which to search for the materials of an explanation of those 
transcendent mysteries,—the death of the Son of God and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. None the less it is the case that modern re- 
‘searches in the sand-buried ruins of Chaldea, in the coral islands of 
the mid-Pacific, in classical literature, and the traditions of Bedouin 
tribes, have furnished us with the means of better understanding the 
worship which has been celebrated by the Church for almost twenty 
4, QUES 

“The definition of Sacrifice is not to be constructed from the 
‘study either of that great Sacrifice itself, (i. e., that of Calvary) or of 
the Jewish and Gentile religions, at epochs when sacrifice had attained 
its greatest splendor of ritual and its richest significance in ideas.”’ 

Such, ‘however, is not the verdict of one* who has recently pub- 
lished a masterly study on Semitic religions, and who is perfectly 
aware of the recent theories of R. Smith, 8. Reinach and J. Well- 
hausen: . 

“Notwithstanding the .considerable amount of documents re- 
cently excavated, it remains still impossible to build up from those 
texts a complete theory of Sacrifice. The difficulty partly comes 
from the fact that sacrifice even in its early origins was quite complex. 
A sufficiently coherent theory we can form only from the Bible .... . 
‘without losing sight of the fact that the Old Testament sacrifices 
were but the figure of that of the New Law.” 

Nor is such the opinion—though for different reasons—of Fr. 
‘Sydney Smith, S. J., who, in a careful critique of Bishop Bellord’s 
article, says:’ ‘Granted, for the sake of argument, that the primitive 
idea of a sacrifice was that of a sacred banquet in which God and 
men ate together in fellowship, and that all else is of subsequent origin, 
‘why must that primitive conception exercise an iron sway over all 
future generations? Why cannot God, in His guidance of the race, 
have ordained that in the newly instituted sacrificial rites of a new 
‘Covenant, the predominant place should be given to a derived idea 
like that of oblation, of blood shedding, or destruction generally, as 


14m. Eccl. Review, July, 1905, p. 2. 
*Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, pp. 266, 268. 
84m. Eccl. Review, October, 1905, pp. 417-418. 
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being more profitable for those times,—to the subordination, if not 
exclusion, of the more primitive conception of a sacred meal? .... . 
It seems to me to follow that a sounder application of the historical 
method would send us rather to the study ‘of the Great Sacrifice 
itself and of Jewish and Gentile religions’ at the commencement of 
the Christian era than to any modern researches among the ruins of 
Chaldea, or the coral islands of the mid-Pacific.” 

If we know from Revelation—i. e., if we are told by God Him- 
self—that Christ really offered a Sacrifice on Calvary, really offers a 
sacrifice on our altars, as he also offers a sacrifice in Heaven, are we 
not more certain that we must have there the essential elements of a true 
sacrifice? And does not sucha revelation shed some light on the nature 
or essence of other sacrifices. In any theory about sacrifice, should we 
not first of all exclude from the essence of the rite any element which 
would not be included in the greatest and truest sacrifice of all—that of 
Christ on the cross—and then try to determine the element which is. 
common to all sacrifices, either pagan or Jewish, as well as to the 
sacrifice of Christ in its threefold phase: on earth, in Heaven, on our 
altars? 


eis 


The question of method once settled, we have to inquire what is. 
the root idea to be found in all sacrifices, without exception. All. 
will agree that sacrifice belongs to the ‘‘genus”’ of signs or symbols;. 
that it is an outward symbolic expression of certain internal religious 
dispositions; that this sign conveys an idea—and that, after all, the 
most important element of sacrifice consists in the idea and the internal. 
acts which it expresses outwardly—or, as Scheeben puts it: “No 
external sacrifice is perfect without an accompanying internal sacrifice, 
whereby the soul associates itself with the meaning and object of the 
external rite.’”’* But what is the idea which should be considered 
as capital in the complex notion of sacrifice, and also what is the ex-- 
ternal form which is essential to convey that idea? The common 
opinion among theologians since the days of Vasquez, is that the sacri-- 
fice is calculated mostly to express the dominion of God over life and 
death. The essence of the external form of this rite is consequently 
the destruction or the immolation (at least equivalent) of the victim. 


‘Scheeben, translated by Willhelm and Scannel, I, 198. ‘‘Significat sacrificium, - 
quod offertur exterius, interius spirituale sacrificilum quo anima seipsam offert Deo- 
. sicut principio suze creationis, et sicut fini sue beatitudinis.”—St. Thomas. . 

Contre Gentes, L. 3. c. 119. 
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And indeed, some theologians know so exclusively this opinion—for it 
is no more than a mere opinion—that Dr. Cronin, writing against 
Bishop Bellord’s view, calls it simply ‘The other view of sacrifice.” 

“Indeed the idea of death or destruction had become well nigh 
inseparable from the name of sacrifice. Custom and language had 
made it so; the authority of religious writers was all on the same side. 
The associations of sacrifice with the numerous oblations of Gentile 
and Jewish temples and more especially with that event by which the 
Lord Jesus consummated: our redemption have so consecrated that 
notion of sacrifice as to make it extremely difficult to change it for 
another. ‘To question the correctness of the definition is almost like 
laying an irreverent hand on the doctrines themselves. It’ may be 
well to recall the words of Cardinal Franzelin in his treatise, De Sacri- 
ficto. In Thesis xiv he says: 

‘““Credendum pariter est elementa omnia, que essentiam constituunt 
sacrificii generatim spectati, in hoc speciali sacrificio reperiri; non tamen 
ideo eque ad fidem explicitam pertinet, vel que sint omnes et sole essen— 
tiales note sacrificii in genere vel in quo hujus eucharistice sacrificationis. 
essentia unice reponenda sit.” 

And in Thesis xvi: 

‘‘Non tamen ex ea (sc. mystica sanguinis effusione) per se spectata 
satis intelligitur gwomodo eucharistie celebratio in se ipsa sit verum et 
proprium sacrificium.”’ 

It is now suggested that the definition of Sacrifice hitherto ac- 
cepted is inadequate and erroneous, and that it is due to this mis— 
conception that theories about the Mass have been generally so un- 
convincing.” | 

Even if the great bulk of theologians who have considered sacrifice: 
to be essentially a destruction of life in honor of God, had been mistaken 
as to the nature of sacrificial action and the idea that it was intended 
to convey; if they had been misled by the features most striking to. 
the imagination, those whose symbolism was most eloquent’ and 
impressive, and had as a consequence declared this most striking and 
culminating feature to be the essential and distinctive element of 
sacrifice, it would certainly not follow, as Dr. Cronin seems to fear, 
“that the Church of Christ, which was instituted ‘to restore all things. 
in Christ,’ has lost the true idea of the supreme act of religion and 
divine worship.” | 


1Bp. Bellord. Am. Eccl. Review, September, 1905, p. 260. 
*Mer. D’Hulst gives the most eloquent expression we know of to that view of sacri-- 
fice. Conférences de Notre-Dame, 1893, 2nd Conference. 
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Now to speak candidly, it cannot be denied that theologians’ 
generally do take for granted that the immolation of a victim enters 
into the essential concept of sacrifice, and is, in short, the essential 
element of it? And should we not say that it is regrettable—at least— 
that they make depend on so narrow and arbitrary a definition, an all im- 
portant dogma like that of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and, as 
‘SScheeben happily puts it, make such “painful efforts . . . to 
inflict at least a semblance of death on the giver of life.’ For, bur- 
dened with this definition, they are at a loss to show that the sacrifice 
‘of the altar does not fall short of the perfect sacrificial idea. 


Bishop Bellord expresses this point strongly, almost cruelly:’ 
“The theory requires that there should be a destruction sufficiently 
real to constitute a real sacrifice; the fact is, speaking plainly, that 
there is no such thing in the Mass. If a slaying is to be taken as the 
essential note of a sacrifice, then the Mass is not a sacrifice. To justify © 
the application of the word Sacrifice in this sense to the Mass, it would 
become necessary to prove that there is a real sacrifice in a rite from 
which the essential constituent of sacrifice is absent. To this futile 
attempt most theologians address themselves. All the expedients 
of logic which they resort to in order to reconcile the two irreconcilables 
amount to one of two things: either that the Mass is not absolutely 
a true sacrifice, or that the constituent act of destruction need not be 
a real one.”’ 


Consistently, if they take refuge in a quasi-destruction, we will 
have only a quasi-sacrifice—a fatal difficulty which Bellarmine had 
pointed out. If they claim only a mystical, representative, com- 
memorative immolation, we shall have nothing more than an appear- 
ance, or figure, or memorial, or shadow of sacrifice, but no real sacrifice. 
“Words like these explain nothing; they only serve to veil the self- 
‘contradictions contained in its explanations.”’ 


To have recourse, as de Lugo and Franzelin do, to a kind of 
Kenosis (exinanitio) of the functions natural to the sacred Humanity 
of Christ, besides the fact that it takes us away from Calvary, is opposed 
to the spirit of the Church who in her liturgy celebrates the gloriosi 
‘Corporis mystertum, with “robes of regal splendor and all that art 
can give . . . music and song, bright color of silks, sparkling 
jewels and the beauty of flowers accompanying the Sacred Host we 


1Cf. V. Rev. A. McDonald. Am. Eccl. Review, October, 1900, p. 454. 
*Ibid., September, 1905, p. 263. 
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have consecrated at Holy Mass;’’! and rightly so, for Christ dieth 
no more; He is present on the altar in a really glorified state which 
we of course do not perceive; wherefore the eucharistic self-humiliation 
of Our Lord can hardly pertain. to the essence of the sacrifice of the 
Mass. If it were so, the consecration of one species would be quite 
sufficient to produce the alleged status declivior; there would moreover 
be a perpetual sacrifice in the ciborium containing the Sacred Species: 
of bread—a conclusion which no theologian would accept. 


An easy explanation could be offered why they have thus nar- 
rowed the idea of sacrifice. Would it not be simply because Calvary 
and the Cross of Christ being the dominant feature of all history, the 
fulfilment of all pre-figurative sacrifices, they have concluded that the 
destruction of the victim, the effusion of its blood if it be a living 
creature, formed the distinctive and essential constituent of sacrifice? 
At all events, they give neither historical nor theological proof in sup- 
port of their assumption, for it must be said emphatically, this theory 
is of relatively modern origin!’ 


We grant that the erroneous impression produced by the too: 
exclusive consideration of the immolation of Christ on Calvary was to 
some extent natural and excusable, but we cannot help recognizing 
the fact that these theologians have been misled and that “a protest 
must be entered against any definition of sacrifice which seems to 
demand an apology or a quasi-apology for the Mass, because it involves: 
only a quasi-destruction of the victim.’” 

We cannot better.state that broader view which eliminates the 


1[bid., November, 1905, p. 518. 

This theory is to be found mostly in the works of the great Jesuit controversialists: 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Some trace it to St. Thomas. It would be at most am 
obiter dictum of the Angelic Doctor which might have originated it. ‘‘Sacrifictum 
proprie dicitur aliquid factum in honorem proprie Deo debitum ad eum placandum.’” 
(Summa, 3a. q.48, art. 3). Now in another place (2a 2ae q. 85, art. 3), he adds, among 
several examples, one which supposes the destruction of the victim. ‘‘Sacrificia pro- 
prie dicuntur quando circa res Deo oblatas aliquid fit; sicut quod animalia occideban-. 
tur et comburebantur, quod panis frangitur et comeditur et benedicitur. Et hoc ipsum 
nomen sonat, nam sacrificium dicitur, ex hoc quod homo facit aliquid sacrum.”’ Does not: 
Vacant somewhat exaggerate when he says: ‘‘Cette observation met le sacrifice en 
dehors de la sanctification et des effets moraux qui en découlent; elle ouvre a la théolo- 
gie de nouveaux horizons; on va dés lors faire consister le sacrifice dans la modification 
physique de la victime, et, trois siécles plus tard, la question principale agitée dans. 
V’école sera de savoir quelle est l’action physique accomplie sur la Victime qui constitue 
Vessence du sacrifice de la Messe.?”  (L’ Université Catholique, August, 1894, p. 516.) 

3London Tablet, October 29, 1898, p. 682. ‘‘The Sacrificial Idea in the Mass,” a 
short, but pointed anonymous article. 
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element of destruction real or equivalent from the essential constitution 
of sacrifice in general than in the words of Dr. Paul Schanz’ summed 
up excellently by Wilhelm and Scannel:’ 


“The notion of offering (oblatio—rpocdopd) may be taken as the 
fundamental notion of sacrifices. Man gives to the Divinity part of his 
property in order either to express his veneration and gratitude or to 
secure the divine favor, taking it for granted that God is pleased with 


such gifts and with the dispositions of the giver. . . . . The burning or out- 
pouring of the gifts hands them over to God and through their acceptance 
God admits the giver to communion with Him. ..... The privation 


suffered by the giver parting with his property and the dispositions with 
which that privation is endured may have a great moralizing influence 
on the giver, but they are not essential. ..... Many sacrifices involve 
no appreciable privation, the Mass probably none at all. The outpouring 
of the libations and the killing of the animals are but the means for handing 
over the gift to God, and for bringing the giver into communion with Him. 
The killing necessarily precedes the burning, but the killing is not the 
SSUETHRCE LN tae The killing is preparatory to the sacrifice. More 
importance attaches to the blood of the victim which is gathered and 
poured out at the altar. For according to the ancient ideas, the life or 
the soul is in the blood. When therefore the blood is offered, the highest 
that Man can give, viz., a soul or life, is handed over to God.. : 

They who see in the Killing of the victim the final act of the sacrifice have 
no satisfactory explanation for the pouring out of the blood, the offering 


“of the life in it, and the burning. ..... The pouring out of the blood 
is the special function of the priest, while the killing may be performed 
Dyn laviManie ar. The sacrificial meal... . affords no ex- 


planation for the outpouring of blood and for the incense offering. The 
eating of the victim accepted by God is simply the symbol of the union 
with God intended by those who offer the sacrifice.’’ 


Mer. 8. Johnston* holds a view which comes nearer to this oblation 
theory than any other, though it seems to differ from it on several 
points. Starting with the principle “sacrificium non est nisi victimee 
oblatio,” he would with Azor* rather place the essential moment of 
the sacrifice in the anamnesis: Unde et memores, etc .... . in which 
the priest repeats so often the word offerre, obtuli, ete. Christ did 
nothing but offer Himself on the cross, whilst in the Last Supper, 
there is, besides the real presence, the offering in anticipation of the 

1Die Lehre von den Heiligen Sakramenten der Katolischen Kirche, 1895. 

?4 Manual of Catholic Theology, Vol. I, p. 450-455. 

3Schanz—Summed up in Scheeben’s English Ed. II, p. 450. 

4Am. Eccl. Review, November, p. 514, ff. 

‘Azor is quoted on the authority of Scavini; the original is different. ‘‘ Probabil- 
ior mihi videtur illorum sententia qui docuerunt totam evangelici sacrificii rationem 
in duabus actionibus, aut summum in tribus constitui; nempe vel in consecratione 
corporis dominici et sanguinis et oblatione, aut in consecratione et oblatione et sump- 
-tione; has enim tres actiones aut certe duas consecrationem et oblationem,omninogratia 


-sacrificii et natura postulat; preeterea nihil.” Institutiones Morales Lib. x, cap. xix, ed. 
1618, fol. 
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precious Blood and the Holy Communion, pledge of Salvation. What 
Our Lord did then, we do now in a retrospective manner. Very 
appositely does he remark: “It is good to believe that had sin never 
happened, Christ would have come...... And if the Incarnation 
had-been, the Mass and Blessed Sacrament we might have had on 
earth also. Now would the Mass not be a sacrifice even if Christ had 
never beenimmolated? On account of the accident of sin, the sufferings 
and death have been added.” Should we fancy that it is only owing 
to that “accident”’ that Christ offers a sacrifice? This would bea strictly 
logical inference if the essence of sacrifice is to be placed in the im- 
molation. i 

So much for the negative side of the oblation-theory. ‘Let us 
not think [then], as Bossuet says, that the victim which we present 
in the Eucharist is to be there in truth anew destroyed.” 


> gt 


Now for the positive, and, we deem, the beautiful side, of the 
sacrificial idea as exposed by Pére de Condren,’ ({ 1664), Superior 
of the French Oratory and by Father Oher, founder of St. Sulpice. 
According to these pious theologians sent by God to teach and train 
seminarians for the priesthood, the sacrifice of Christ did not consist 
merely in a transitory act; we should rather consider it as a state. 
This state of oblation, donation to God, is above all an uninterrupted 
internal act; Christ offers Himself up to His Father from the very 
first moment of His conscious life: “ Holocausts and offerings for sin 
did not please Thee: Then said I: Behold I:come:..... to do 
thy will, O God.’ This most perfect sacrifice, continues in outward 
conditions of humiliation, labor, suffering and death, because Christ 
was made our Brother entirely. ‘It behooved him in all things to 
be made like unto his brethren.’”’ The same continuous act of loving 
self-donation which gives its unity to the sacrifice of Christ, was ex- 
pressed outwardly by different phases corresponding to. the different 
parts of the sacrifices of the Old Law. So the life of our Divine Victim 
presents in succession, the consecration and oblation in the Temple, 
the immolation on Calvary, the consummation on Easter morning, 


‘Venons maintenant au sacrifice de la nouvelle loi qui est le sacrifice de Jésus Christ 
et posons pour fondement que toute sa vie, depuis le premier moment de |’ Incarnation 
jusque dans |’éternité, est le sacrifice véritable figuré par ceux de la loi ancienne et par 
tous les autres.’’ Ch. de Condrén, L’Idée du sacerdoce et du sacrifice de Jésus Christ, 
1901, p. 60. 
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and the Communion with God and man in heaven and on our altars. 

This conception of Christ’s sacrifice, as Dr. Lepin remarks,’ does 
not contradict but completes and enlarges the common theory of 
theologians. Indeed, the immolation on the Cross is a true and real. 
sacrifice; only instead of being the whole sacrifice of the Savior, -it 1s: 
but a part of that same sacrifice, its climax, just as the slaying of the: 
victim was the most striking part of the figurative sacrifices. And 
this is why the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers would rather mention 
the Passion and the death on the Cross when they spoke of the Sacrifice: 
of Our Lord; for the rest of His life might fade into insignificance when 
compared to that Climax which was, besides, the end of the meritorious: 
career of the Savior, and consequently the consummation of our 
redemption: ‘In whom we have redemption through his blood, the: 
remission of sins’”’ (Eph. I, 7). 


Hence the name Sacrifice of the Cross, given to ihe whole life: 
of Christ on earth, tota vita Christi crux juit et martyrium,’ a word on 
which Bossuet comments eloquently:’ ‘Although the Crucifixion 
of Christ appeared to the world only on Calvary, yet that mystery 
had begun long before and had invisibly continued. Christ never 
was without His cross because He never was without advancing the 
work of our salvation. . . . Since it was the will of God that. 
wounded humanity could not be cured but by His cross, His nails, 
His wounds, He unceasingly carried about with Him the torments of 
His Passion.” Or to borrow the words of Bourdaloue:’ “A victim 
destroyed to atone for sin, but a living and dying victim, whose sacrifice: 
was never interrupted, this is Jesus Christ.” 


Strictly speaking, the atonement of Christ could have been com- — 
pleted after His first act—but it was to have its full effect only on 
Calvary, where, in the blood of Christ, the new Covenant would be 
sealed forever. 


This is why we generally identify the sacrifice of the Savior with 
the act of His bloody immolation, under the name of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross; but in reality this immolation is but a part of the sacrifice, 
and the shortest; it was begun long before, it will have no end. 


‘After the sacrifice of that Body, tmmolated on the Cross,” says: 


Sem ok gs ga Beans Pom PAM DSA le ST 9 tine 
1D Idée du sacrifice dans la religion chrétienne, p. 80. 
2De Imitatione Christi I, ¢. ii, no. 7. 
3First Sermon for the Purification of the B. Virgin.- 
4Panegyric of St. Paul, 3rd part. 
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Pére de Condren,’ “after the destruction of His human life, it was 
still needful that all that remained there of the traces of his mortality 
- in the wounds which he had received, all that he still retained of dis- 
figurement, of lowliness and of ignominy; all the likeness to the flesh 
of sin and to the infirmity of the children of Adam, should be entirely 
destroyed, effaced, and consumed in glory. The consummation and 
burning of Jesus Christ as the Victim, is, therefore, accomplished in 
His Resurrection. He ‘was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father.’ He has been raised to life by this Divine Fire of the 
glory of his Father, which has consumed all that was not worthy 
of the Body of a God in the Body of Jesus Christ, dead on the Cross. 
For the burning, as has been said, took place for this reason, that the 
Victim might be, as it were, changed and transformed into God. There 
was nothing in nature which was better able to represent this in the 
sacrifices of the Old Law than the fire which was the symbol of God. 
But the burning of the sacrifice in the New Law, which is without 
comparison more perfect, and is no longer in figure but in truth, is so 
effected that the Victim has not only been changed into the type of 
‘God but has been as it were transformed into the glory of God Himself, 
nevertheless without losing any of the reality of His Human Nature. For 
it is by the Resurrection that this Sacred Victim has been freed from 
all which was mean and of earth; that He has been entirely reclothed 
and penetrated with such glory as becomes the Only Son of the Father; 
that He no longer lives but for God (vivit Deo); that He has been laid 
in the Bosom of God Himself; and that He has entered into a state 
altogether divine.” 

The following passage is from M. Olier: “On the day of the 
Resurrection, beholding His Son immolated in the tomb, the Father 
came with the glorious light of His Divinity to reunite him gloriously 
to Himself, not leaving in him any remains of his weakness and of 
former state, of his state of flesh, dense, passible, mortal; wherefore, 
consuming it entirely, He causes him to pass into a Divine state, as 
iron passes into the very state of fire.” 

The Ascension both completes the consummation of the victim, 
and manifests the communion of God with the sacrifice of Christ. 


“Tn the Ascension,” says Benedict XIV, ‘‘the Victim was received 
by God as an odor of sweetness, was placed at his right hand.” In 


1De Condren op. cit. p. 70. We follow Dr. Mortimer’s translation, pp. 324-330, 
correcting, however, a few erroneous renderings. 
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ascensione victima accepla fuit in odorem suavitatis.’ This seems to: 
bean echo of Heb. ix, 12, ‘‘He..... entered in once for all into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemption.” 

Consistently with his narrow conception of sacrifice, Franzelin’ is 
obliged to minimize the signification and bearing of the text, however pre- 
cise and formal, of Heb. ix, 11-12, which compares the entering of the 
Savior into Heaven to the entering of the High Priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and for the same reason he denies the reality of thesacrificeofChrist 
in Heaven. “Now, of the things which we have spoken, this is the sum = 
We have such an high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne 
of majesty in the heavens, a minister of the holies and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord hath pitched, and not man. For every 
high priest is appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices: wherefore it is. 
necessary that he also should have something to offer.’’ (Heb, viii, 
1-2)—a doctrine which has its counterpart in Apoc. v, 6: “And I saw 
and beheld in the midst of the throne. .... . a Lamb standing as: 
it were slain.”” Whilst the Fathers do not teach very explicitly the 
reality of the Heavenly Sacrifice, still their interpretations of the 
letter to the Hebrews and the way they describe after the inspired 
writer the incessant interpellation of the Savior towards God, are at. 
least suggestive of the reality of such a sacrifice.” If some of the 
Fathers like St. Chrysoston and St. Gregory Nazianzen seem to deny 
the reality of the Sacrifice in Heaven, they mean rather, as Thomassin 
shows,’ to dispel the idea that Christ is there offering a sacrifice of 
humiliation and expiation, as if the Sacrifice of Calvary had not been 
sufficient. 

Bossuet, so conversant with the writings of the Fathers, probably ~ 
borrows from them the doctrine which he presents in his Exposition. 
of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church in Matters of Controversy, a work 
every syllable of which he had carefully considered and weighed: 

‘The Son ‘of God lies veiled upon the altar, clothed in those symbols 


which represent His death. Such is the efficiency of the solemn act of 
consecration. This sacred act is, moreover, a tribute of acknowledge- 


1De Sacrificio miss@, 1.2, c.11n. 5. 

?De Verbo Incarnato. th. 51. 

3We would refer to Dr. Lepin’s work for the texts of the Fathers who could be 
quoted in favor of that view, pp. 172-180. 

4Ubi Chrysostomus ait Christum exclusa mortalitate deslisse esse Ae:rovpydy non 
aliud sapit quam quod, ut ait Paulus, Christus jam non moritur, mors illi ultra non 
dominabitur; sed agnus tamen in throno stans quasi occisus, juge sacrificilum aut sacri- 
ficii Crucis perpetuatio sempiterna est.’”” Thomassin, De Incarn. Verbi 1. 10, c. 11, no. 8. 
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ment offered up to God’s sovereign majesty; in such a way as, by it, 
Jesus Christ who is here personally present, renews, in some respect, and 
perpetuates, the memorial of His own obedience even to the death of the 
cross. So that in fact, there is nothing wanting to render it a real and 
perfect sacrifice. 

‘Neither can it be doubted that this holy action . . . is, of 
itself, peculiarly pleasing to the Almighty; and calculated powerfully 
to induce Him to look down with an eye of pity upon the distress of His 
creatures. It thus replaces before Him the voluntary death, which this 
Beloved Son underwent for the sake of sinners; or, rather, it thus replaces 
before Him this Beloved Son Himself, under the emblems of that death, 
by which once, His indignation was appeased. 

“The mere circumstance of the presence of Christ Jesus upon the 
altar, is, itself, as every Christian must acknowledge, a kind of interces- 
sion, extremely powerful with God, in favor of mankind,—according to 
the saying of St. Paul, Christ presents Himselj; and appears in the presence 
of God in our behalj. (Heb. ix). It is therefore our belief that our benevo- 
lent Redeemer present upon our altars under the symbols of death inter- 
cedes for us; and presents there continually for us to His eternal Father 
that death which He once suffered for the sanctification of His Church.” ... 

“Tf, indeed, (I make this remark in order to prevent all equivocation) 
if the word ‘offer’ be understood in this Epistle as implying the actual 
death of the victim,—then I allow it to be true that in such a case Jesus 
Christ is neither offered up any longer in the Eucharist; nor even on any 
other occasion whatsoever.. But the fact is that in different parts of the 
sacred writings the word ‘offer’ has a much more extensive signification. 
Often it is said that we offer to God whatever we present before Him. 
And the Church, which regulates its language, as well as its doctrine, not 
by the mere Epistle to the Hebrews, but by the entire body of the Sacred 
Scriptures, does not hesitate to say, that Christ Jesus offers Himself to 
God whenever presenting Himself before His majesty, He appears there 
in behalf of men—consequently, that He offers Himself likewise in the 
Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist. This is, indeed an expression, that is 
general in the writings of the Fathers.’”! 


Theologians, it must be granted, say very little about the sacrifice 
in heaven; indeed, this phase of Christ’s sacrifice is not so immedi- 
ately and directly interesting for us as it is for the Blessed who sur- 
round the golden altar. Still, a certain number, as Dr. Lepin remarks,’ 
conceived the Eucharistic sacrifice as being not confined to the moment 
of the Consecration, consequently as being not an act but a state— 
v. g., de Lugo, etc.—Why, then, should we not conceive the Sacrifice 
in Heaven as a real one, since Christ is there in a similar state of victim 
—“The Lamb standing as it were slain’’—offering himself to his 
Father; “where the sacrificial intention of the Priest and the glorified 

‘Ed. New York, 1895, pp. 185, 186, 192, 193. Many other passages are referred 
to in Lepin’s book, pp. 180-186. 


*Letter to Dr. Mortimer, published in Appendix G. to his book, The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, p. 585. 
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wounds of the victim live forever in the eternal Pontiff?’ Of course 
there 1s no real immolation of the victim; but . . . who has 
decreed that an immolation is necessary? ‘The impossibility, however, 
of finding any immutation is likely one of the reasons, if not the main 
one, why theologians too often, in spite of the text of Hebrews and of 
the analogy with the Jewish sacrifices, refuse to see in the sacrifice 
of heaven anything but a sacrificium wmproprie dictum’—a_ sacrifice 
only by analogy. 

“Jesus Christ yesterday and to-day and the same forever” (Heb. 
xii, 48). St. Thomas’ applies these words to the perennial sacrifice 
of Christ. By ‘To-day’? we might designate the eucharistic sacrifice 
from which we derive our daily bread. 

Christ brings down to earth the perennial sacrifice of heaven in 
order to apply His merits to mankind and at the same time enable 
the Church to offer with Him and through Him a perfect sacrifice. 
The Mass then, like the eternal offering in heaven, completes the sacri- 
fice of the cross by accomplishing its ends—viz., the full participation 
of mankind in its fruits.” 

Now the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass is a true and proper 
sacrifice, constituted essentially by the self-oblation to the Father 
of Christ really present on the altar. But it is also a sacrificvum rela- 
tivum, having an accidental relation to Our Lord’s offering in heaven, 
but with conditions fitting the state of a visible, militant church for 
which it has been specially instituted. The two sacrifices in heaven 
and on earth are parallel and analogous, so that Bossuet seems to 
infer the reality of the sacrifice of our altars from the reality of the 
sacrifice in heaven.’ 


1Scheeben, Eng. trans, li, p. 204. 

2Talhofer also thinks that the sacrifice in heaven is a real sacrifice, as Dr. Schanz 
affirms in a letter, August 24, 1900, to Dr. Mortimer. ‘‘Sacrificium celeste vere esse 
sacrificium opinatur, non nudam interpellationem seu representationem. Auctores 
antiquos quos enumerat invenies apud Stentrup nec minus apud Thomassin (De In- 
carn., ¢. x-xi, sqq.”’ Dr. Mortimer, not having the works of Talhofer, had wrongly 

attributed to him the Socinian view of some Anglican divines that ‘‘the essentially 
~ sacrificial act, Our Lord’s oblation of himself to the Father, took place not upon the 
cross, but after Our Lord’s ascension into heaven.” 

41a 2ae, q. 102, art. 4, ad 10. 

4Scheeben, p. 205. 

‘Exposition, p. 153, “The Church . . . does not hesitate to say that Christ 
Jesus offers Himself to God whenever presenting Himself before His majesty, He ap- 
pears there in behalf of men; consequently, that He offers Himself likewise in the sacri- 
fice of the Holy Eucharist. This, indeed, is an expression that is general in the writings 
of the Fathers.” 
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On the other hand, the Mass subsists solely by its relation to the 
cross and from it derives its sacred efficacy. To quote Bossuet again, 
“Our benevolent Redeemer, present upon the altars under our symbols 
of death, intercedes there for us and presents there continually for us 
to His eternal Father that death which He once suffered for the satisfac- 
tion of His Church.’”* 

This essential relation to the sacrifice of the cross which it com- 
memorates and whose fruits it applies to souls is to be found in the 
consecration of the two distinct species, their separation being an image, 
a figure of the immolation which took place on Calvary. 

So that to the question, “Is the formal reason why the Mass is a 
sacrifice one and the same reason why the oblation of the Divine 
Victim on Cavalry was a sacrifice?’’ we answer: In either case the 
formal reason is to be found in the donation which Christ makes of 
his humanity—with this difference, that on the cross this donation 
has the form and appearance of an immolation—on the altar, Christ 
offers himself through his priest without any real immolation, but 
as annihilated under the species and clothed with the sensible marks 
of the Passion. 

Hence it appears how true is the teaching of the Church concerning 
the identity of the Mass and the sacrifice of the cross—a point which 
every other theory seems to fail to show forcibly. Whilst they are 
one and the same, still the Mass is in a very true sense the representa- 
tion of Calvary.” Omnis sacrifici vis in eo est ut offeratur, says the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent,’ which agrees perfectly with what 
we called the “‘Oblation”’ theory. 

Now Christ continues to offer himself clothed with the 
signs of his passion until the communion; the consequence 
would be that the duration of the sacrifice proper is not 
limited to the short instant of the consecration, but extends 
over all the time until the communion; many of the ceremonies per- 
formed then accomplishing and perfecting the symbolism and repre- 
sentation of the immolation. And such is certainly the sensus fideliwm. 
This view therefore seems calculated to foster the piety of the faithful 
who realize better that at Mass Christ is offering himself and that 
they can and must unite themselves to his oblation. 


'Tbid., p. 186. 

*Tn quantum in hoc sacramento representatur Passio Christi qua Christus obtulit 
se hostiam Deo rationem habet sacrificii.”” (S. Thomas, Summa, P. iii, q. 79, a. 7). 

8P. 4, ¢. 4, No. 78. 
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Starting with a true notion of sacrifice, this oblation theory 
explains, it would seem, all the facts of the case. It agrees with the 
testimony of Scripture as well as with the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and finally is in conformity with the language of the Council of Trent 
and its Catechism. But above all, it seems the best suited to explain 
the unity of the sacrifice of the Savior; that grand mission which 
Christ came to fulfil for the glory of God and the salvation of men; 
a sacrifice which began on earth with the mortal life of the Savior 
and persevered up to the day of the Ascension, to continue forever 
in heaven, and be perpetuated on our altars until the end of time to held 
us, to console us, and prepare us for eternal bliss. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
et in terra pax hominbus! 


JOSEPH BRUNEAU 


P. S. The December number of the American Ecclesiastical 
Revew, just published, brings us twenty pages which are supposed 
to be the last word on the question of Sacrifice. The first article is 
from the pen of Father Lehmkuhl, 8. J. After having noted that 
Bishop Bellord’s view had been advocated some years ago by a German 
theologian, Dr. Fr. Renz (Die Geschichte des Messopfer-Begriffs), he 
declares it impossible to side with either. As to the general idea of 
sacrifice, he thinks that the Banquet theory fails to consider and 
include the essential elements of the subject, a subordinate, accidental 
part of the ritual having been assumed to be the distinctive element — 
of sacrifice. The shedding of blood is to Fr. Lehmkuhl the natural 
expression of adoration and atonement. Still, in the second part of 
his critique, where he answers the difficulties pointed out in a masterly 
way by the late Bishop as arising ‘from the acceptance of the so- — 
called destruction theory,’ he seems to minimize the importance of 
that destruction as being only the opinion of “some theologians,” a 
view which “can hardly be consistently defended.” The essential. 
note of the Sacrifice of the Cross, “this most perfect sacrifice’ lay in 
“the act of Christ who offered Himself freely as the Victim to the Eternal 
Father for the redemption of man... . As God-man and High Priest, 
Christ performed this act of selj-oblation [italics ours] in giving His 
life upon the cross. . . . The Last Supper and the Mass are a realts 
exhibitio of adoration and atonement which was offered to God.” 
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Very Rev. Alex. MacDonald, who takes part in the debate, insists, 
as in his previous articles (1900) that, (according to the tradition of 
the Church: “The Mass is not other than the sacrifice of Calvary, 
but the self-same.’’ To him, Mgr. Johnston seems to make the Mass 
more than Calvary, and Dr. Cronin less. Fr. MacDonald is evidently 
one of those theologians with whom Fr. Lehmkuhl prudently dis- 
agrees. Resting on a text of St. Thomas which he conveniently quotes 
in mutilated form, he unhesitatingly decides that “the immolation 
of a victim as willed by the priest [is] the formal act of sacrifice. . . 
The thing offered is not a victim in the formal sense until it is immo- 
lated.” So Christ, though materially Priest on Calvary and Victim 
in the upper room, “ was Priest in the Cenacle and Victim on Calvary.” 
Thus Fr. MacDonald flatters himself that he has met what he is pleased 
to call “the most serious phase of the objection”’ presented by Bishop 
Bellord. Only, asin 1900, he fails to explain how the Mass is a sacrifice 
and the self-same as the sacrifice of Calvary, according to the constant 
teaching of Tradition on ‘‘ the oneness of Christ’s sacrifice.” 


STUDIES. 


ST. JUSTIN MARTY Rae 


Joseph Turmel 


DOCTRINES (Continued) 


Eschatology. The end of the world is near.’ God puts off the 
day of Judgment through regard for certain souls whose conversion 
He foresees.” But the delay will not be for long. The catastrophe, 
however, will not take place until after a generation, as the elect are 
not all born yet.” In the days which will precede the end of the world 
“the man of apostasy”’ will wage war against God. And as that dread 
time is now drawing nigh, this wicked personage will soon appear.* 

The first act of the final drama will be the resurrection. All 
Christians believe that their bodies will return to life;’ and those who 
claim to be disciples of Christ, while rejecting this doctrine, do not 
deserve to be called Christians.* It is true that the resurrection is a 
difficulty to human understanding. But are there not other facts 
round about us just as mysterious? Is not generation, for example, 
incomprehensible? And would we not consider it incredible if we did 
not witness it?’ We should, therefore, silence the objections of reason 
and'set ourselves to learn of God, who makes all things. Now Ezechiel 
taught the resurrection,* and, moreover, the resurrections wrought 
by Christ during His life must be considered as a pledge of our own 
resurrection. 

The first resurrection will embrace only the just. The Savior will 
gather them at Jerusalem, and they will live on earth for a thousand 


‘Dial. 39. ‘The times now running on to their consummation.” 
*Dial. 39, 28. 

*First A pol. 28. 

‘Dial. 110. See also Dial. 32. 

*Dial. 46; First A pol. 18. 

*Dial. 80. 

TFirst A pol. 19. 

*First A pol. 52. 
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years in his company’ in the midst of plenty, and united to their wives, 
who shall bear them children.” The earthly reign of the just, which 
is naturally rejected by pseudo-Christian adversaries of the resurrec- 
tion, meets opponents also in the ranks of good Christians.“ How- 
ever, anyone who wishes to be perfectly orthodox must admit it.’ 
And in fact the prophet Isaias states it clearly in the prophecy where 
he describes the happiness which the inhabitants of Jerusalem shall 
one day enjoy." And if he does not state definitely the duration of 
this earthly happiness, he leaves it easy to infer.’ Besides, John, one 
of the apostles of the Lord, received a revelation which taught him 
that the righteous will pass a thousand years in Jerusalem. 

When the millennium shall have reached its end, there shall be 
another resurrection, this time a universal one® It will be followed 
by a judgment,” after which all men will be divided into two groups. 
In one will be the just, that is, the Christians; in the other, the devil, 
the demons, and all the wicked or unbelieving;"’ and among them will 
be also found those who were Christians only in name.” The just 
will receive incorruptible bodies;’* they will make no further use of 
marriage; and they will be with God.” As for the devil and his 
partisans, they will be hurled into Gehenna,’* where they will burn 
eternally,” that is to say, for as long a time as it will please God to 

1Dial. 69. 


“Dial. 80. This refers to the expression \ax “ov BddrdovTes, 
3Dial. 81. ‘‘And they shall plant vines, and shall themselves eat the produce of 


them . . . theyshallnot beget children tobe cursed . . |. and their offspring 
with them.” 
‘Dial. 80. 
*Tbid. 
‘Ibid. ‘But land others, who are right-minded Christians on allpoints . . .” 
"Dial. 81. 


‘Ibid. Justin notices particularly the passage where it is said: ‘According to the 
days of the tree of life shall be the days of my people”’; and infers from it that the ter- 
restrial rule of the righteous will last a thousand years. He points out in this connec- 
tion that before the Lord a thousand years isas one day. Justin’s views on the matter 
are clear, but his reasoning is far from being so. There is probably a gap in the text. 

*Dial. 81. 

“Ibid. This passage shows that the first resurrection will be partial. 
"Ibid. 

Second A pol. 8; First A pol. 19. 

First Apol.16. ‘And let those who are not found living as He taught, be under- 
stood to be no Christians, even though they profess with the lip the precepts of Christ.” 

“First A pol. 52; Dial. 45. 

* Tal: 81. 

Hirst A pol. 8. 

“First A pol. 19. 
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keep them in existence.’ When the time comes that they should no 
longer exist, the vital spirit will depart from the soul, which will thus 
return to its starting point.’ 


While waiting for the first resurrection, which will restore their 
bodies to them, the souls of the just dwell in a “better’’ place than 
ours; but this abode is not Heaven, as is asserted by pseudo-Christians 
who reject the resurrection.* Heaven will not be open to the just 
until after the judgment which will follow the second resurrection.’ 
As for the souls of the wicked, they dwell from now until judgment 
in a different place from the abode of the just. There they await 
the divine sentence.’ Both the just and the unjust retain the exer- 


First A pol. 18, 21, 28, 45,52; Dial. 45, 117. 

*Dial. 5. ‘‘But others are punished so long as God wills them to exist and to be 
punished.”’ 

3Dial. 6. od mebéfer roré bray Oédo FHv. See also, bid. toward the end. The 
true sense of the foregoing passage, which theologians have often distorted, was recog- 
nized by Huet (Origeniana II, xi, 25). Martin (La vie future, p. 185), who acknowl- 
edges that Huet’s interpretation is the only plausible one, and that there is question 
here of the annihilation of the wicked after a punishment of longer or shorter duration, 
observes that throughout this passage it is the old man who is speaking, and concludes 
that we do not here find the views of Justin, who is merely the reporter. It is evident 
that this solution is of no avail for anyone who considers the introduction of the old 
man asa literary fiction. We may add that even if this hypothesis were true, the argu- 
ment of Martin would have no greater force, since the old man speaks like one inspired, 
and the theologians who take him for an angel are not more than half mistaken. The 
only problem for an impartial mind is to discover the connection between the texts 
just quoted and those others which speak of a kédacvs aiwvia, of a mip aldmos, 
punishment to endure d&mavoros, Are St. Justin’s views on this question con- 
sistent? Before drawing the conclusion that he has contradicted himself, we should 
have to give proof that he uses the expressions a/wvws and dravoros in the meta- 
physical sense given to them by later theologians. Now it is impossible to prove 
this, since the saintly doctor has not given any explanation of the sense in which he 
employs the terms. We might conjecture that he gives to them the meaning they 
had in his time. This conjecture is not favorable to the theologians, for the two 
expressions had long meant simply a duration ionger than human life, or better, an 
indefinite duration. Only one text of Justin lends color to the other interpretation. 
It is in A pol. I, 8, where he says that the punishment of the wicked will be aiwwos and 
that the cycle of a thousand years imagined by Plato must be rejected. But here 
Justin (who is no doubt combining various data of T¢meus, for Plato nowhere speaks 
of a punishment of a thousand years) has in view the theory of Metempsychosis. 
He simply wishes to say that the Christian doctrine, unlike that of the great Greek 
philosopher, leaves no hope to the wicked of having their torments one day crowned 
with bliss. 

“Dial, 5. 

Dial. 80. | 

*This position, which is explicitly stated nowhere in Justin’s works, can be in- 
ferred from Dial. 80, 81. | 
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cise of their faculties, as is proved by the conjuring up of the dead 
and all the other practices of magic.’ The souls of the wicked, as is 
easily understood, are under the power of the demons; but even the 
souls of the just do not escape this humiliation, at least unless they are 
protected from it by a special intervention of the Savior—an interven- 
tion which the Christian should beseech before his death.’ 

The teachings just given are borrowed in large part from the 
Dialogue. It is easy to understand that problems relating to the final 
eondition of man would occupy a much more limited space in the 
Apologies. Writing to the Emperor and to the Senate to defend the 
‘Christians, Justin had little occasion to treat in detail the questions 
of eschatology. We may add that he has sometimes avoided them of 
set purpose. This is notably true of a place in the First Apology,’ 
where the description of the millennial kingdom presented itself most 
naturally for treatment by the future author of the Dialogue. One 
expects it, but it is not given. No doubt Justin felt that the an- 
nouncement of the speedy establishment of an earthly kingdom for 
the Christians would not be of a sort to gain for them the good will 
of a government which laid claim to universal sway. As a prudent 
pleader, he preferred to leave in the background a belief which, if 
announced, would have compromised the cause he was defending. 

Baptism. ‘How we dedicate ourselves to God, being new made 
through Christ, I will explain. All who are persuaded, and believe, 
that the things which are taught and affirmed by us are true, and 
who promise to be able to live accordingly, are taught to pray, and 
beg God with fasting to grant them forgiveness of their former sins; 
and we pray and fast with them. Then we bring them where there is 
water; and after the same manner of regeneration as we also were 
regenerated ourselves, they are regenerated; for in the name of God, 
the Father and Lord of all things, and of the Savior Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Ghost, they then receive the washing of water. 

In the water we receive remission of the sins we committed. 

‘This washing is called illumination, because they who learn the meaning 
of these things are enlightened in their mind. . . . In the name 
of God, the Father and Lord of all things . . . and in the name 
of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, does he who is enlightened receive his wash- 


“ial. 5. 
*First A pol. 18. 
3Dial. 105. 
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ed tis 


ing’’.* In three or four other places, Justin also speaks of baptism, 
stating that it was instituted for the remission of sins and to effect. 
spiritual circumcision.” But this text of the First Apology surpasses: 
all the others in importance. We learn from it that the rite of baptism 
in the second century was, with the exception of infusion, what it is: 
to-day. And it is difficult not to recognize in it, in spite of one or two. 
expressions, the doctrine of ex opere operato.” 

Sacrifice; the Eucharist. ‘Trypho acknowledges, on the authority 
of a text of Malachy, that the sacrifices offered in Jerusalem were not. 
agreeable to God; but he claims that the prayers addressed to the 
Lord by the Jews of the dispersion are agreeable in His eyes, and that 
the Lord had these prayers in view when He foretold that a pure sacri- 
fice would one day be offered to Him in every place.” Justin is in 
complete accord with Trypho on the first point, but he differs with 
him entirely on the other. With Trypho, he purifies the notion of 
sacrifice, rejecting the slaughter of animals, and reduces it to mean 
simply prayer. “That prayers indeed and thanksgivings offered up by 
the worthy are the only sacrifices which are perfect and acceptable to 
God, is what I myself also affirm, for these alone the Christians have: 
been taught to offer.” But he proves that the sacrifices dear to God 
are the prayers of the Christians and not those of the Jews of the dis- 
persion. “It is we,’ he says, ‘who are the true priestly race of God.’’* 
And to prove his assertion, he appeals to the text of Malachy, which 
foretells that the clean oblation will be offered in every place. Since 
the Jews are not widely spread, they cannot offer sacrifice to God in 
every country in the world. The Christians, on the contrary, are in a. 
way to realize this condition, since they have penetrated even amongst. 
the barbarians.’ So they are the ‘priests’? whose sacrifices God 
accepts.” 

The sacrifices, that is, the prayers which Christians offer to God,. 
have an object. What is it? We may answer in a general way that 


‘First Apol. II. Justin states that Christians do not expect an early kingdom. 
This is indeed the truth, but not the whole truth. See also Second Aol. 2, where,. 
speaking of a martyr, St. Justin says that ‘“‘he is about to go to the Father and to the: 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

First A pol. 61. 

3Dial. 14, 18, 43, 44. 

*Weizdcker (Jahrbuicher fir deutsche Theologie, XII, p. 111) thinks differently. 

’Dial. 117. 

Ibid. 

7Dial. 116. 

8Dial. 117; see also Dial. 41. 
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it is thanksgiving. We read in the First Apology: ‘The president of 
the assembly gives glory to the universal Father through the Son and 
the Holy Ghost; and he addresses Him with long acts of thanksgiving 
for His gifts.”* The sacrifices are intended to thank God for His 
benefits. But since these benefits are manifold, the acts of thanks- 
giving must be various. God is thanked “for having created the 
world and all that is therein for the sake of man”’;’ and also “for having 
delivered us from the sin in which we were born, and overthrown with 
an utter destruction the principalities and powers of evil, through Him 
who was made to undergo suffering according to His will.”* In other 
words, God is thanked for the benefit of creation and for the benefit 
of redemption. And to connect each of these two blessings with a 
material and concrete object, thanks are rendered, on the one hand “in 
remembrance of food, both solid and liquid’’:* a resumé of the gifts 
of creation; and on the other, “in commemoration of the passion 
endured for men by the Son of God’’.’ 

“The thanksgiving in commemoration of our nourishment finds a 
very natural expression in the offering of the bread and the cup which 
help to sustain us. Now this is Just what Christ has commanded us 
to do—to render thanks with the bread and the cup in commemoration 
of the Body and Blood which He took for our salvation.” For these 
two reasons drawn one from the nature of things, and the other from 
the institution of Christ, the two thanksgivings—that which com- 
memorates the blessing of food (that is to say, of creation), and that 
which commemorates the blessing of redemption—should both be 
rendered with the aid of bread and the cup.’ There is then a “ Bread 
of the Eucharist”? and a “Cup of the Eucharist’’.* In other words, 
the Eucharist is accomplished with the aid of “the bread and the 
cup. Accordingly, the president of the assembly makes the long acts 
of thanksgiving mentioned above, only after they have brought to 
him “the bread and wine with water added” “When he has con- 


1Dial. 117. 

First A pol. 65. 

3Dial. 41. 

4Tbid. 

5Dial. 117. Justin has just spoken of the sacrifices (for thanksgiving) offered by 
«Christians. ‘ 

SIhid. év 7n Kal rod rddous & wérovde 5.’ adrovs 6 vids Tov Oeod uéuvnrat. 

"Dial. 70. 

*This is explained by év 7 in Dial. 117, just quoted. 

*Dial. 41. 

Dial. 117. 
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cluded the prayers and thanksgiving, all the people who are present: 
express their assent by saying Amen. This word Amen means in the: 
Greek language, So be it. . . . Then those whom we call deacons: 
give to each of tho-e who are present a portion of the bread and wine 
mixed with water over which the acts of thanksgiving have been made,,. 
and also carry them to those who are absent’’.’ 

Justin then explains that the term ‘ Hucharist”’, the proper use: 
of which is to designate the prayer of thanksgiving, serves also as a. 
name for the food over which the thanksgiving has been made.’ He 
adds also that none may partake of this food except those who believe 
in the Christian teaching, and who have been washed in the laver for 
the forgiveness of sins and to regeneration, and model their lives ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ.” Then he gives the reasons for 
these conditions in the following words: “We do not receive these 
things as ordinary food or ordinary drink; but as by the word of God, 
Jesus Christ our Savior was made flesh, and had both flesh and blood 
for our salvation; so also the food which was blessed by the prayer of 
the word which proceeded from Him, and from which our flesh and 
blood, by assimilation, receive nourishment, 1s both the flesh and 
blood of that Jesus who was made flesh”’.*. But why do the Christians: 
regard this food over which the prayers have been said as the flesh and 
blood of Jesus? Justin answers that this belief has its source in the 
language of the Savior Himself, who, as the Apostles testify, “took 
bread, and gave thanks, and said, This do in commemoration of me; 
This is my body. And in like manner He took the cup, and blessed 
it, and said, This is my blood’’.’ 

This text, which indicates in summary fashion how the thanks- 
giving was made, and what the bread becomes after the thanksgiving 
is made, has been from both points of view, the object of keen discus-- 
sion. And in the first place, what are we to understand by “the prayer 
of the word which proceeded from Him’’?* Does this expression refer 


‘First Apol. 65. The word xpdua oftentimes means a mixture of water and. 
wine; but it designates also wine alone. And this is why Justin says that water and 
kpdua are brought in. See Duchesne (Bulletin Critique, 1891, p. 282), against 
Harnack, who, not being aware of this meaning of the word, wishes to suppress it as an 
interpolation. . | a 


Ibid. Here Justin speaks no longer of the xpdéua, but mentions explicitly 
&prov kal otvou Kal Udaros, , 


3First A pol. 66. 
‘Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Tbid. 
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to the Catholic formula of consecration: Hoc est corpus meum; or 
does it refer to the Lord’s Prayer? Catholic theologians who hold the 
first opinion, advance in its defence that it is only by the words: Hoc 
est corpus meum, that the Hucharist is accomplished; and, moreover, 
these words are cited by Justin in the lines immediately following. 
In favor of the second opinion it is urged that the formula: Hoc est. 
corpus meum is not a prayer; and that Justin cites it not to explain 
how the Eucharist is accomplished, but to prove’ that the Eucharist 
is the Body of the Savior. Now, the Lord’s Prayer is a “prayer of the 
word which proceeded from Him’’; and, according to the testimony 
of St. Gregory the Great, it was with this prayer that the eucharistic 
consecration was originally effected.’ 

Just as there are two contrary opinions about the formula to 
which Justin attributes the consecration of the Eucharist, so also there: 
are two concerning the idea which he has of the “ Bread of the Euchar-- 
ist” and “the Chalice of the Eucharist.” On the one side it is pointed 
out that the learned apologist designates with the names of ‘bread’” 
and ‘“wine’’ (or “‘chalice’’) the objects already consecrated;* that 
he presents the Eucharist as a memorial of the double blessing of 
creation and of redemption (or the Incarnation) ;* that he presents 
it, moreover, as a “food on which our flesh and our blood are nour- 
ished’’;> and the conclusion is drawn that the Eucharist is for him. 
bread on which has descended a benediction which indeed makes it 
sacred, but which has not changed its nature. On the other side, 
emphasis is laid on the passage in which Justin says that the Eucharist. 
is the Body and Blood of the Lord; and where, to justify this belief, he: 
appeals to the text: ‘This is my body”; attention is also drawn to 
the relationship which he establishes between the Hucharist and the 


«50? edy fs NOyou TO wap’ abrod.”” Watterich (Der Konsecrationsmoment in heili-- 
gen Abendmahl und seine Geschichte, p. 43), sees in you an objective genitive, and trans- 
lates it: “‘by the prayer addressed to the Logos.’’ This interpretation is irreconcilable: 
with the phrase 700 rap ’avrod which absolutely demands for Adyou the meaning of 
“word.” So it must be translated: ‘‘The food over which the thanksgiving has been 
made by the word of the prayer (the word containing the prayer) which proceeded 
from Him.” 

*In point of fact, this is Justin’s sole reason for quoting the words of the Last 
Supper. : 

3H pist. 1X, 12, P.G., 77,957. St. Gregory is explaining why he thought it proper 
to insert the Pater in the liturgy of the Mass and to put it in the Canon, or as he-says: 
“post precem quam scolasticus composuerat.”’ His reason is that ‘‘mos apostolorum 
fuit ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem oblationis hostiam consecrarent.”’ 

‘See the texts cited above. 

*Cf. Dial. 70, where the Eucharist is presented as the memorial of the Incarnation.. 
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taking of a human body by the Logos;’ and from these premisses the 
deduction is made that the author of the Apologies believed in transub- 
stantiation. 


These two controversies are still far from being settled. For a 
long time to come there will be differences of opinion concerning the 
cause to which Justin attributes consecration, and concerning the idea 
which he held as to the nature of that consecration. We remark, 
however, that on this latter point a step towards agreement has been 
made since the middle of the last century. Those who refuse to recognize 
in the First Apology the doctrine of transubstantiation are now gen- 
erally willing to acknowledge that St. Justin establishes between the 
Kucharist and the Incarnation a relation which they concetve under 
the type of assimilation. They conclude that the illustrious Doctor 
believed in the presence of the Logos in the consecrated Bread, in a 
sort of hypostatic union between the Logos and the Eucharist.’ 


Liturgy. We have already seen the teachings of St. Justin on the 
rite of Christian initiation. We find a rapid survey of the Eucharistic 
liturgy in the following text, which, though it touches also on matters 
already discussed, cannot here be passed over in silence: “On the day 
which is called Sunday, there is an assembly in the same place of all 
who live in cities, or in country districts; and the Records of the 
Apostles, or the writings of the Prophets, are read as long as we have 
time; then the reader concludes, and the President verbally instructs 
and exhorts us to the imitation of these excellent things; then we all 
together rise to offer up our prayers; and, as I said before, when we 
have concluded our prayer, bread is brought, and wine, and water; 
and the President, in like manner, offers up prayers and thanksgivings 
with all his strength; and the people give their assent by saying Amen; 
and there is a distribution, and a partaking by everyone, of the Euchar- 
istic elements; and to those who are not present they are sent by the 


‘First A pol. 66, & ts at wa Kal capKds kara weraBodihy rpépovrat judy, Paulus (Ueber 
die Logoslehre bei Justinus Martyr, in the Jahrbtcher ftir protestantische Theologie, 1886 
p. 681), believes that Justin looks upon the Eucharist as forming by degrees in a mys- 
terious way the transformed bodies which we shall possess at the resurrection. This 
interpretation is open to the following objections: (a) the Fathers, who, like St. 
Ignatius, consider the Eucharist as a pledge of immortality, never mention anything 
about the formation of our glorified bodies; (b) Justin says that the bread and wine 
nourish our bodies “‘by transformation,” i. e., by transforming them into Christ. 


According to Paulus’ hypothesis, he should have said that they nourish the body “‘of 


transformation’’, i. e., the transformed body. 
*See the text of A pol. I, 66, quoted above. 
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hands of the deacons’’.’ In another passage we are told that between 
the prayer and the thanksgiving they give the kiss of peace.’ 


Penance. Nothing .pertaining to this subject is found in the 
writings of Justin, who had ro occasion to treat of it. There is, how- 
ever, a passage in the Dialogue which may be considered to throw some 
light on the matter. In it he says that in order to obtain salvation, 
one must believe in Christ, purify one’s soul by baptism, and live 
thenceforth without sin.* This language, in so far as it warrants 
conjectures, seems to imply that baptism is the only means of obtaining 
pardon for sins here below; and that those who commit sin after bap-- 
tism have no way of being reconciled with the Church, from which 
they have been excluded by their sin. 


The Synoptics. Justin mentions at different times the ‘“ Memoirs 


*Weizsicker, Die Theologie des Mertyrers Justinus, in Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie 
1867, p. 98. 

7A pol. I, 66. 

‘Ibid. 65. Harnack has published in Texte und Untersuchungen (vii, 2, p. 115, ss.) 
a dissertation tending to prove that Justin is one of the representatives of Aquarianism, 
that is to say, of the doctrine which allowed for the celebration of the Eucharist only 
bread and water, and which had, during the first centuries, a certain number of adher- 
ents, especially in Africa. The thesis rests on the following arguments: (a) Justin 
(Dial. 70) applies to the Eucharist the text of Isaias (xxxill, 16), ‘‘ Bread is given him, 
his waters are sure.” (b) he denounces as a parody on the Christian Feast (a parody in- 
vented by the demons) the mysteries of Mithra, in which, he says, they offer bread. 
and water; (c) he applies (A pol. I, 32, 54; Dial. 52, 63, 69, 75,) to the Passion of the 
Savior, and not to the Eucharist, as do the later Fathers, the passage in the prophecy 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 11,) where we read: ‘‘ He shall wash his robe in wine, and his gar- 
ment in the blood of the grape’’; (d) he declares (A pol. I, 54; Dial. 69) that the myth of 
Bacchus inventing wine was concocted by demons to fulfil the prophecy of Jacob 
which was really fulfilled by Christ, and yet, in speaking of the mysteries of Bacchus,. 
he says nothing of wine, but confines himself to mentioning the presence of an ass at 
these mysteries. But to Harnack’s arguments the following answers may be given: 
(a) Justin mentions wine three times in the First Apology (65 to 67); and if Harnack 
rejects these mentions as interpolations, he does so only to suit the needs of his case 
(one of the mentions is the xpéua spoken of above); (b) the application to the EKuchar- 
ist of the text of Isaias where there is question of bread and water in no way authorizes 
the inference of Harnack, since Justin is so often satisfied with partial resemblances; 
(c) this answer also applies to the parallel instituted by Justin between the Eucharist 
and the mysteries of Mithra, in which they offered bread and water; (d) though some 
of the Fathers have applied the text of Gen. xlix, 11, to the Eucharist, a number of 
others have applied it, as did Justin, to the Passion of the Savior or to His Incarna- 
tion; (e) the mention of the ass in the mysteries of Bacchus is explained by the ex- 
pression in the prophecy of Jacob “‘ tying his ass to the vine”’ ; moreover, some editors pre- 
fer the reading ‘‘They use wine in his mysteries,” i. e., of vos instead of 8vos. In fine, 
the thesis of Harnack has been universally rejected. (Cf. Funk, Kircheng. Abhand- 
lungen und Untersuchungen, I, 278.) 


be 
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of the Apostles.‘ He declares in one place that these ‘‘Memoirs”’ 
were written “by the Apostles or those who accompanied them?’’.’ 
Elsewhere he says that these “ Memoirs” are. called Gospels.’ He is 
acquainted therefore with several writings containing the history of 
the Savior, and possessing in his eyes an apostolic or quasi-apostolic 
origin. He never names the authors of these writings. But as quota- 
tions belong now to St. Mark (the surname of Boanerges for St. John) ;* 
now to St. Luke (e. g., the sweat of blood; the words: Father, into 


thy hands I commend my spirit);* now to St. Matthew (e. g., the 


apparition of the star to the Magi),’ it must be admitted that he knew: 


our three Synoptics, and that he attributed them to the Apostles or 


to their companions. Moreover, besides the relatively few cases where 


he refers expressly to the “Memoirs of the Apostles’, he borrows from 
Matthew and Luke a host of texts without indicating their source. 
Usually he is rather free in his rendering of the texts, and satisfied 
with an approximation to them. This method would naturally lead, 
and does in fact lead, to inaccuracies. Thus he reports a parable as 
not having been explained by the Savior, although the parable is 
explained in the Gospel of St. Matthew, from which Justin has bor- 
rowed it.° Sometimes the inference is drawn from this that he did 
not know our First Gospel in its present form, in other words that this 
Gospel has been retouched since the middle of the second century.’ 
This conclusion is unjust, since it neglects to take into account the 
liberty which Justin allows himself in his citations."° 

The Gospel of St. John. We read in the First Apology: “Christ 
has said: If you are not born again you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’ In the Dialogue we read that John the Baptist 

'Dial. 44. 

Cf. especially Dial. 100-107. 

3Dial. 103. 

*A pol. I, 66. 

*Dial. 106. This text raises a problem which we shall examine shortly. 

*Ibid. 103. 

Ibid. 104. Also Dial. 88, where Justin, drawing from St. Luke, says that Jesus 
was almost thirty years old when he began to preach; A pol. I, 34, where he mentions 
the census of Quirinius. 

8Dial. 78. 

*Dial. 107. The reference is to ‘‘the sign of Jonas,’”’ which St. Matthew (xii, 39,) 
alone mentions in the terms employed by St. Justin. 

Paulus maintains this opinion in Jahrbticher ftir protestantische Theologie, 1891, 
p. 129. 

“Moreover, ‘‘the sign of Jonas”’ appears further on in St. Matthew (xvi, 4,) this 


time without explanation. Justin may have had this passage in mind, without advert- 
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said to the Jews, “I am not the Christ; I am the voice of one erying”’.' 
The same Dialogue speaks in one place of the “ Unigenitus’”’’ and 
presents the brazen serpent® as a figure of Christ. Moreover, St. 
Justin declares that the Christians worship God ‘in reason and in 
‘truth’’,* which the blood of Christ has begotten “not of human seed, 
but of the will of God.’”” Finally he gives to the Son of God the name 
of Logos, and says that this Logos was in God before the creation of 
the world.’ Such are the principal points of coincidence which can 
be perceived between the writings of the illustrious apologist and the 
Fourth Gospel. 

These resemblances are not infrequently attributed to the environ- 
ment, to floating ideas. It is claimed that the Evangelist as well as 
St. Justin, independently of each other, had utilized formulas, meta- 
phors, and theories which were in the air, and adopted certain ex- 
pressions which had come down to them by oral tradition.’ To-day 
this explanation is generally considered insufficient to account, if not 
for each parallel taken by itself, at least for the collective evidence of 
the facts adduced. It is therefore believed that Justin knew the 
Fourth Gospel, and that in most of the cases where his expressions 
are the same as those in that Gospel he has borrowed them from it.* 
Environment, however, is still considered as the explanation, some- 
times probable, sometimes morally certain, of some of the points of 
coincidence. 

As is evident, no doubt would have been possible if Justin had 
taken the pains to acknowledge in any way his indebtedness to the 
Fourth Gospel; but he has nowhere done so. In the twenty to thirty 
cases where he mentions the ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,”’ he has always 
in view the Synoptics,’ and never the Fourth Gospel."” And the same 


ing to the text of xii, 39. 

‘A pol. 1,61; cf. John iu, 3. 

Dial. 88; cf. John i, 20,23. Matthew, iii, 3 quotes the text of Isaias, but does not 
put it into the mouth of John the Baptist. 

Sia. 405: ci: John i, 18. 

‘Dial. 94; ef. John iui, 14. 

5A pol. 1,6; John iv, 24. 

iat, 63; -cfi.Johni, 13. 

7See under LOoGos. 

®Cf. Renan, l’Eglise chrétienne, pp. 59, 69, 385. Also Paulus, Ueber die Logoslehre 
bei Justinus Mertyrer, (Jahrbtcher fur protestantische Theologie, 1891, p. 141). 

*Oscar Holtzmann, Das Johannes Evangelium, p. 172; H. Holtzmann, Hinlettung 
in das neue Testament, p. 467; Harnack, Dogmeng. 1, 341. Réville, Le quatri¢me évan- 
gile, p. 68, leaves the question pending, but inclines towards this second opinion. 

Or some one of the Apocrypha, as we shall see shortly. 
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author who is so anxious to give apostolic warrant for the facts or the 
texts which he borrows from the first three Gospels, shows no such 
concern when his positions run parallel with those of St. John. We 


have here a contrast which cannot be overlooked. And what. makes 


the contrast the more striking is that on the one hand, when Justin 
wishes to prove the millennial kingdom, he does not hesitate to appeal 
to the authority of ‘John, one of the disciples of Christ’’,* and to the 
“revelation which was made to him” (the Apocalypse); and on the 
other hand, there are places where there were urgent reasons to induce 
him to fall back on the authority of St. John as an evangelist. One 
of the principal theses of the Dialogue treats of the existence of the 
Logos. Justin labors at great length to prove that below the “Supreme 
God”’ there is ‘another God,” inferior to the first and the Agent of His 
will, the Logos. ‘To establish this doctrine, which he has very near at 
heart, he piles up texts from the Old Testament. He seizes on all 
the texts that present themselves, and does not hesitate to do violence 
to them when it suits his purpose. The quality of the proofs does not 
concern him; it is number he is looking for. Why then does he fore- 
go the valuable assistance which the prologue of St. John would have 
given him? Why does he not add to the texts of the prophets the text 
of an evangelist? Why, finally, does he not here appeal to the “ Me- 
moirs of the Apostles’? whose authority he invokes elsewhere in more 
than twenty places. Such is the problem raised by the silence of 
St. Justin concerning the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, which he 


knew, and from which he borrowed without acknowledgment. Many — 


critics conclude from this attitude of his that the author of the Apolo- 
gies did not know of the apostolic origin of the Gospel of the Logos, 
and looked upon it as a doctrinal treatise, estimable in its way, but 
without special authority—a eonclusion from which it is hard to 
escape. 

Saint Paul. We find in the Dialogue an imitation of the passage 
in I. Cor. where St. Paul says that there must be heresies;’ we find 
also mention of the man who, at the end of time, is to lift himsel up 
against God* (II. Thess.) St. Justin has then read these two Epistles. 
And the way in which he contrasts circumcision and faith goes to 


‘Concerning a seeming exception, see H. Holtzmann (loc. cit.) 

"Dial. 81. 

‘Oscar Holtzmann, J. c. H. Holtzmann, |. c. Thoma, Zeitschrift ftir wissent- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1875, p. 560. Réville, l. c. 

‘Dial. 35; cf. I. Cor. xi, 19. Justin quotes this phrase as a saying of the Savior. 
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show that he has read Romans and Galatians.‘ On the other hand 
he never appeals to the authority of St. Paul, and when he borrows 
from him, it is always without acknowledgment. Moreover, while 
he is in accord with the great apostle on the question of universal 
salvation, he differs with him on several points. Thus, for example, 
he considers it sinful to eat meats offered to idols.” He says that 
he is in union with the Judzeo-Christians.*. And as we have seen,‘ 
his doctrine on salvation is not drawn from St. Paul. It must be said, 
however, that his attitude towards the Judeo-Christians does not go 
beyond a toleration of them; and that, though he consents to live in 
communion with the partisans of the Mosaic Law, he nevertheless 
declares that he rejects their principles. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in the second century, the use of meats sacrificed to idols was 
regarded as a sign of apostasy, and this problem had thus taken on 
an aspect unknown to the author of the Epistle of the Corinthians.° 
On the whole, Justin cannot be considered as an opponent of St. Paul; 
on the contrary, he must be viewed as a partisan of the great apostle, 
but one who has not grasped the full meaning of the Pauline doctrines. 
Why then has he never invoked the authority of St. Paul? Why 
does he never acknowledge the source of the citations which he makes 
from him? Why indeed is it that he never mentions any other apostles 
than those who set out from Jerusalem after Pentecost?® Some say 
that the illustrious apologist acted thus on account of his opposition 
to the Gnostic Marcion, who leaned on the authority of St. Paul.’ Is 
this explanation of the attitude of St. Justin sufficient? It is certainly 
open to question; but there is no other to put in place of it. 

The Apocryphal Gospels. Justin relates that Jesus was born 
in a ““cave’’ near Bethlehem;* he says that Mary “experienced joy’’’ at 
the message of the Angel’ Gabriel. And the words which he puts in 
the mouth of the latter are a mixture of the texts of Matthew and 
Luke.” Now these three particulars are found in the Gospel of St. 


1Dial. 32 and 120; cf. II. Thess. ii, 4. 

*Dial. 44, 23. 

Sra. 35: 

*Dial. 47. 

5See under REDEMPTION, 

°Cf. Weizsacker, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1867, p. 73. 
7A pol. I, 39, 49, 50; Dial. 42. 

’Thoma, l. c., p. 824. 
‘*Dial. 78; ef. Protevang. 18. 

Dial. 100; cf. Ibid. 12. 
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James (or Protevangel). We are therefore entitled to conclude that. 
Justin knew and used this apocryphal writing. He has also made use 
of either the Gospel of the Hebrews or the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
for he says that the river Jordan was lit up with a miraculous fire at 
the moment of the baptism of Christ." Now these statements, as we 
_know from other sources, are found in these two books, or at least in 
one of them.’ Finally, the First Apology presents Herod and Pilate 
as living together;* it teaches us, moreover, that the enemies of Jesus 
“set Him on the judgment-seat, and said, Judge us’’.” He owes 
these two statements, as well as a special formula,’ to the Gospel of 
Peter.” To sum up, St. Justin has made use of at least three apocry- 
phal Gospels.’ Does he rank them amongst the books which he 
calls ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’’? In other words, does he attribute 
to them an apostolic origin? The question is insoluble in so far as it 
relates to the Gospel of James and the Gospel of the Ebionites, which 
he never names. As for the Gospel of Peter, he mentions it and at- 
tributes it to the apostle of that name in a text of the Dialogue, which, 
however, is perhaps spurious. ° 

Canon of the New Testament. Justin puts the “discourses” of 
the Lord above the teachings of the prophets, and presents them as 
the rule of faith for the Christian. And he believes that these “ dis- 
courses’’ are faithfully reproduced in the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles”’ 


1A pol. I, 33; ef. Ibid. 22. However, the combination which we find in the Gospel 
of James is not the same in all points as that of Justin. 


Dial. 88. 


3De Rebaptismate (in the works of St. Cyprian, Hartel, III, 90), mentions this 
point in the Pauli Predicatio. Epiphanius (Her. xxx, 13,) speaks of it m the Gospel 
of the Ebionites. 


4Apol.1I,40. Cf., also Dial. 103. 

A DOL sly 3On ee 

’The expression Ady pov BdA)ovser in Dial. 97. 

’These three concordances have been known only since the discovery of the frag- 
ments of Ackmim. See Harnack, Bruchstticke des Evangeliums und des Apocalypse des 
» Petrus in Texte und Untersuchungen, IX; Lods, l’ Evangile et L’ A pocalypse de Pierre. 

®He refers several times (A pol. I, 35, 48) to the Acts of Pilate. But Harnack 
seems to have proven (Dive Chronologie, p. 610; also Die Gesch. der altchr. Litteratur, p- 
21), that Justin takes for granted the existence of these supposed Acts, which he never 
cites, which he has not seen, and which, finally, never existed. The Acts of Pilate can- 
not therefore be included in the count. There is doubt about the Gospel of Thomas. 
Justin (Dial. 88,) speaks of the ‘“‘carts and yokes’”’ made by the Savior (ef. Evang. 
Thom. 13). Zahn (Forschungen, I, 539) and Bonwelsch (Realencycl. third 
edit., IX, 650), believe that Justin borrowed these expressions. Harnack denies this 
(Die Chronol. p. 594); in Altchris. Litteratur, p. 16, he is in doubt. 
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(Matthew, Luke, perhaps Mark,’ perhaps the Gospel of the Ebionites), 
since it is from these that he quotes them. Moreover, he often appeals 
to the “Memoirs of the Apostles’ to support the teachings he gives 
about the life of the Savior. He ascribes therefore to the Gospels 
(those which he regards as such) an historical authority. Moreover, 
he ascribes to one part of their content, the ‘discourses’ of the Lord 
which they report, a canonical authority superior to that of the Old 
‘Testament. Does he extend this canonical authority to the other 
portions of the Gospels? Does he consider the Gospels as inspired? 
Does he associate them with the Old Testament? On the one hand, 
he teaches us that in his day the reading of the ‘ Memoirs of the Apos- 
tles”’ had its place in the liturgy side by side with that of the prophets.’ 
And this practice gives evidence of a veneration, which, even though 
primarily attached to the content of the Gospels, must, by force of 
the facts, have been extended to the books themselves, at least in a 
certain measure. On the other hand, when he speaks of “Scripture”, 
it is always the Old Testament that he has in view. It is always texts 
-of the Old Testament that he is introducing when he uses the formula 
“The Holy Spirit has said’’, or others of the same kind. Moreover, 
he does not hesitate to say that Christians believe in the Gospel narra- 
tives because they are confirmed by the oracles of the prophets.* 
‘This would make it seem that he does not give canonical authority to 
the Gospels. The ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ constitute, in his eyes, a 
collection by themselves, for he sometimes uses the formula “the 
Gospel”, which manifestly designates these Memoirs taken as a whole.’ 


1Dial. 106. We there read that the change of name from Simon to Peter is writ- 
-ten év rots drournuoveduaciv aitov, The avrod designates Peter; hence it might be 
concluded that Justin has in view the Gospel of Peter, and consequently that he num- 
bers it among the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Apostles.’”? However, since the fact here mentioned 
_and the one that follows are found in our St. Mark, commentators were pretty generally 
agreed that the Gospel in question was that of St. Mark, so they substituted atvrév for 
-abrob. (cf. Holtzmann, Hinleitung, p. 375). On the other hand, the discovery at 
Ackmim by showing that Justin used the Gospel of Peter, has changed the state of the 
question; so that now the common opinion is that the Gospel of Peter is indicated in 
Dial. 106, and consequently that he attributes to it an apostolic origin. (cf. Harnack, 
Die Chronologie, pp. 474, 622; also Die Geschichte der altchr. Litteratur, p. 12). 

?The mention of the surname ‘‘ Boanerges”’ which we have adduced as a citation 
from St. Mark, comes (Dial. 106) right after the mention of the new name given to Simon. 
If the latter fact is drawn from the Gospel of Peter, there is every reason to believe that 
the former is from the same source. 

3A pol. 16, 13, 23; Dial. 139. Cf. Holtzmann, Hinlectung, p. 99. 

4A pol. 1,66. See above, under LITURGY. 

5A pol. I, 33. He states that the Christians believe in the Gospel accounts of the 
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He believes, however, in the divine origin of the Apocalypse, which 
he attributes clearly to the Apostle Saint John.’ In short, besides 
the Old Testament, he knows one inspired book,. the Apocalypse; 
and a collection of venerable books, the Gospels, among which he in- 
cludes probably the Gospel of Peter, but not our Fourth Gospel. The 
doctrine of the New Testament exists in his writings in a germinal 
state. , 
Septuagint. Following the story of the pseudo-Aristeus, Justin. 
relates that Ptolemy asked for a copy of the Bible, and then sought. 
for men able to translate this copy into Greek, and that seventy old 
men were sent him for this purpose. He adds, without questioning 
the anachronism, that it was of Herod that Ptolemy made this request.” 
He holds that the Bible should be interpreted according to the Septua- 
gint version.” He claims too that the Jews have corrupted the text 
in order to obscure the prophecies relating to Christ.“ Naturally, he 
believes that the Greek manuscript which he uses is a faithful repro-- 
duction of the primitive translation; nor has he any thought of the 
work which Origen was to undertake a half-century later to restore: 
the original text of the Septuagint. It has long since been conceded 
that the accusations of interpolation which he made against the Jews. 
were not well founded, and that he was deceived by apocryphal glosses.” 
Plato and Philo. Justin’s points of contact with Plato are of 
various nature. Sometimes he expressly quotes the opinions of the 
great philosopher;* at other times he draws his inspiration from him 
or makes use of his formulas without naming him;’ and at still other 
times he appeals to his authority to prove his own doctrines.* In 


virginal conception. Cf. also Dial. 53. 

1Pial. 100; also Dial. 10 (in the latter passage, the expression ‘‘the Gospel’”’ is- 
put into the mouth of Trypho). 

Dial. 81. 

3A pol. I, 31; Dial. 68. 

‘Dial. 68, 71. 

‘Dial. 71. Cf. the note by Maran. Justin probably wishes to say that the Jews. 
have altered the Hebrew Bible, so that it is necessary to consult the Greek Translation 
if one wishes to get at the primitive text. As it reads, his statement is that they have- 
altered the text of the Sepuagint. 

®He reproaches the Jews (Dial. 73) with having changed the text of Ps. 95: “‘Reg- 
navit a ligno Deus,’’ suppressing the words ‘‘a ligno.’’ He reproaches them also (Dval.. 
120) with suppressing the passage where Isaias is said to have been cut in two with 
a wooden saw. 

1Cf. e. g., Apol. I, 33; also Apol. I, 44. 

8See for example the definition of God in Dial. 4: ‘‘He who is above all essence.” 
Cf. Plato’s Republic. 
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ssuch cases, however, he is careful to insist that the truth was already 
taught by the prophets, and that Plato drew his finest theories from 
the Bible.* In point of fact, it is the author of the Apologies who 
makes the agreement. Sometimes he introduces among Christian 
dogmas some doctrine that he has read in Timeus;*’ sometimes he 
ingenuously attributes to Plato some Christian dogma of which the 
author of Phedo never dreamed. It is from Plato that he borrows 
the idea of God as Architect, which he wishes to make a truth of reve- 
lation; and it is to Christians he owes the two doctrines of the Logos 
-and the Holy Spirit, of which he claims to find traces in the writings 
of Plato.° He says, however, as we have already seen, that the 
author of Timeus did not properly understand or reproduce the 
teachings of the prophets concerning the Logos. And it is no doubt 
‘the doctrine of the Logos that he has in mind when he says: ‘The 
doctrines of Plato are not entirely different from those of Christ, nor 
-are they entirely like them.’”* 

Justin refers frequently to Plato, but he never mentions Philo. 
And yet his theory of the Logos, which he vainly endeavors to find 
‘in Plato, is intimately bound up with that which is given in the writings 
of the Alexandrian philosopher. A century and a half before the 
Christian apologist, Philo had spoken of the Logos; and his Logos, the 
intermediary between the Ineffable God and the world, had, with 
‘the exception of the Incarnation, all the characteristics which we 
discern in the Logos of Justin.” Had the author of the Apologies 
and the Dialogue read the author of De Somnis and De Confusione 
Linguarum? Or did the Philonian doctrine of the Logos come to him 
‘through the teaching of his Christian masters? It would be impossible 
‘to answer this question if the only points of contact between St. Justin 
-and the Alexandrian philosopher were those relating to the Minister 
of the supreme God. But certain other coincidences, especially the 
symbolical interpretation of the twelve little bells attached to the 
High Priest’s ephod,* can be fully explained only by supposing direct 
contact with the Philonian writings. It is then probable that the 
Christian apologist knew the works of the Jewish Platonist. 

1A pol. I, 59, 60, etc. 

tees cu. 

‘See De Faye, De l’influence du Timée de Platon sur la théologie de saint Justin in 
_Etudes de critique et d’histovre, VII, p. 169, ss. 

4See LOGOS and TRINITY. 


5A pol. II, 13. 
*See Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, I, 95-97. 
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Stoics. The Logos of Justin is therefore of Philonian origin. It. 
contains, however, an element foreign to Philo. As we have already 
seen, the illustrious apologist believes that particles or seeds of the 
Logos are sown in all human souls. This “seminal Logos” is of 
Stoic origin. The school of Zeno believed in a divine seed, a yes 
orepuarixds in the universe; and Justin, who had been a Stoic before 
becoming a disciple of Plato, borrowed this doctrine from that school. 
But it must be said that he has modified it. According to the Stoies, 
human reason was as a fragment of the divine Reason, and each human 
intelligence a “seminal logos’, while the Christian philosopher care— 
fully distinguishes the human mind from the portion of the Logos 
which enlightens it.’ 

Jews. This beautiful theory, one remarks with regret, is little 
developed in his writings. The reason is that Justin had other mas- 
ters than the Platonists and the Stoics. He was familiar with the 
ideas of the Alexandrian Jews And these doctors had told him the 
stories of pseudo-Aristzeus and Aristobulus. They told him of the 
seventy-two elders who were sent to Alexandria at the express request 
of King Ptolemy to make a Greek translation of the Bible. They 
put before him the sibylline and orphic poems, in which there was 
question of the patriarchs and of the God of Israel. They showed 
him that the philosophers, not excepting the divine Plato, had bor- 
rowed their finest thoughts from the Bible, but without understanding’ 
it perfectly. And Justin, dazzled by these wonderful tales, accepts 
them in all simplicity, without stopping to ask himself what need 
the philosophers had of the Bible when they had in themselves sparks 
of the divine Logos. In the Apologies, the Alexandrian thesis of the 
biblical origin of philosophical ideas is found side by side with the 
doctrine of illumination by the seminal “ Logos,”’ each supplementing 
the other. In the Dialogue, there is never question of this work of 
the Logos,’ and the philosophers are always represented as plagiarists 
of Moses and the prophets.’ 

Varia. Justin knew the Epistle of Barnabas, from which he bor-- 


1Dial. 42. See Maran’s note. It must be acknowledged that Justin does not ac- 
cord with Philo in details, but there is none the less a remarkable agreement. Cf. also 
A pol. II, 9, in which God is called ‘‘the Father of lawgivers’”’, and compare the text of 
Philo cited by Maran. Note finally the fact that Justin (A pol. I, 13), calls God yervnrwp- 
of the world, and that Philo speaks of the work of God by means of the verb yervdw- 
(De victimis offerendis). 

*Weizsacker, loc. cit., p. 87. 

3Harnack, Dogmeng. I, 470. 
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rows his theory of the Logos extended in the form of a cross while 
fashioning the world; and perhaps also the formula: ‘ Regnavit a 
ligno Deus.’ He also knew and used the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 
He says that, in his time, Christianity had already penetrated among 
the barbarians.” We have already seen that he puts the prophecies 
of the Old Testament above the Gospel narratives;’ he also puts them — 
above the miracles worked by our Savior. He has to do with adver- 
-saries who believe in the miracles worked by Jesus, but who explain 
them by magic. Accordingly he lets the miracles go, and takes refuge 
in the prophecies.*° He says that the Romans have raised a statue 
to Simon Magus in the island in the Tiber between the two bridges, 
with the inscription “Simoni deo sancto”’,’ and he asks the Emperor 
to pull this statue down.* Now about the end of the sixteenth century 
(1547), they discovered in the island of the Tiber the pedestal of a 
statue with the inscription: “Semonit Sanco Deo Fidio Sex. Pompeius 
S.P. H. Col. Mussianus Quinquennalis Decur. Bidentalis donum dedit.’’* 
- There could be little room for doubt that here was the inscription seen 
by Justin. For a long while, indeed, some well-meaning defenders 
tried to evade this conclusion;"’ but to-day it is generally agreed that 
Justin read the name of Simon Magus into an inscription to the old 
Latin god Semo Sancus.” 


At the end of the First Apology we read (1) a letter of the Emperor 
Hadrian to the proconsul of Asia, Minicius Fundanus, establishing 
the procedure to be followed in dealing with the Christians; (2) a letter 
of Antoninus to “the community of Asia” praising the Christians, 
and commanding not to disturb them in the exercise of their religion; 
(3) a letter of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to the Senate, relating 


‘He speaks of the Sibyl in A pol. I, 20, 44. 

*A pol.I,60. Cf. Barnabas,12. Seenote by Maran. 

ial. 73. .Ci. Barnabas, 13. ° 

4Dial. 13. Cf. Hebr. ix, 13, (the allusion to the ashes of the heifer). Dval. 67; 
ef. Hebr, viii. 8, (the new covenant). Apol. I, 12, 63; ef. Hebr. iii, 1, (Jesus our 
apostle). 

’Dial. 117. 

"See above: CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

7A pol. 1, 30. Cf. Ibid. 22. where Justin compares the miracles of Esculapius with 
those of Christ. 

8A pol. I, 26. 

®°A pol. I, 56. 

10See Baronius (ad annum 44); Maran (Prefat. III, 6, in P. G. 5, 142); Tillemont 
(note on Simon Magus, IJ, 521); Maran (loc. cit.), who, however, offers a milder defense. 

‘Mentioned by Ovid (Fasti VI, 213). 
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that he and his army, during the expedition against the Quadi owed 
their escape from danger to the prayers of the Christian soldiers, who 
obtained a miraculous rain-storm; and, as a testimony of gratitude, 
prescribing that the liberty of the Christians should be respected. The 
first of these documents is preceded by an introduction, in which 
Justin himself announces that he appends to his Apology a rescript 
issued by Hadrian; the other two are simply added on without any 
explanation.’ 

The letter of Marcus Aurelius, even if authentic, could not have 
been placed by Justin himself at the end of his Apology, since it nar- 
rates an event posterior by at least seven years (174) to the death of 
the martyr-apologist. Besides, nobody dreams of ascribing to it 
the least historical value.” And the only question which this apocry- 
hal letter brings up, is whether it was written before Tertullian, or 
‘was invented later.” The second opinion is much more probable. 
As for the edict of Antoninus, it is also agreed that, at least in its 
present form, it deserves no credence, seeing that it purports to grant 
to the Christians exactly what their apologists kept demanding during 
the whole of the second century and afterwards.* However, Harnack 
believes that it contains a kernel of history.’ - At any rate, it could 
not have been attached to the Apology by Justin himself. 

There remains the letter of Hadrian to Minicius. Eusebius tells 


'The letters of Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius come in the manuscript after the 
Second Apology (which, by the way, is reckoned as the First). In the editions they 
are put after the letter of Hadrian. 


The story has a certain basis in fact. The Roman army which was pursuing the 
‘Quadi did really owe its safety toa storm. But the interpretation of it ascribed to the 
Emperor is not historical. Those who were with him considered it as a miracle, but 
‘they gave the credit for it to Jupiter Pluvius. (cf. Capitolinus, 24; Themistius, disc. XV 
‘to Theodotius; Claudianus, in sextum cons. Honor. v. 340). Dion Cassius alone (LX XI, 
10) sets it down to Hermes, invoked by the Egyptian magician Arnuphis. The Jupiter 
Pluvius on the Column of Antoninus shows that Marcus Aurelius adopted, at least ex- 
-ternally, the common interpretation, though no doubt he looked upon it as childish. 

Renan (Marc-Aurele, p. 277), believes that the letter was composed during the 
Jifetime of Marcus Aurelius, and that Tertullian used it. Scaliger thought that it was 
not written until the sixth century. It is certain that the text of Tertullian (A pol. 5) 
-does not exactly square with the letter as we have it. Cf. Maran (Prefat. III, 5, P. G. 
5,138). Harnack (Die Chronologie, p. 702), does not come to a decision. 

sRenan (Eglise chrétienne, p. 302); Aubé (Saint Justin, p. 61, ss.); Allard (His- 
.toire des persécutions, I, 2938). 

5Texte und Untersuchungen, XIII, 4. Ground for hestitation is given by the fact 
that Melito, in his letter to Marcus Aurelius (in Eusebius, IV, 26) mentions edicts of 
Antoninus. 
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us that he found this document in Latin, and translated it into Greek.’ 
So our Greek text is due to the Bishop of Cesarea. As for the Latin 
text, it may be considered as proven that we have in it, not the original, 
but a translation made by Rufinus from the translation of Eusebius.” 
Although strongly attacked by some scholars, the rescript of Hadrian 
has had numerous defenders.* To-day it is pretty generally agreed 
to consider it as authentic. Mommsen does not hesitate to say that 
by this rescript Hadrian grants to the Christians the free exercise of 
their worship. But his interpretation is rejected by all. The re- 
script leaves in force the edict of Trajan, which outlaws the Christians. 
It merely instructs the proconsuls that they should not let themselves: 
be swayed by the caprices of the mob, when they demanded that Chris-- 
tians should be sentenced to the lions without process of law; and 
enjoins them to punish informers against the Christians who fail to: 
prove their accusations.* Such is the common opinion. 


JOSEPH TURMEL. 


Hist. Eccl. IV, 8.9. 

*Cf. Funk, Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen und Untersuchungen, I, 333, ss.. 
This detail is not without importance for the interpretation of the rescript. The pre-- 
ference should naturally be given to the more ancient text. Now the Latin text can 
be interpreted more easily than the Greek in the sense of a legal recognition of Chris- 
tianity. 

3Its authenticity was first attacked by Keim (Theolog. Jahrbticher, XV). It has. 
been defended by Renan (Eglise chrétienne, p. 32); Allard (Histoire des persécutions, I,. 
235); Lightfoot (The Apostolic Fathers, I, 320); Mommsen (Historische Zeitschrift, 
1890, p. 389); Harnack (Texte und Untersuchungen, XIII, and Die Chronologie, I, 257) ;. 
Funk (loc. cit.). 

4Of. Funk (loc. cit., p. 345); Callervaert, in the Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature: 
religieuses, VIII (1903), p. 152. 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI AND 
THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION* 


Gabriel Oussani 


Introduction. 


The discovery and diciphering of the Code of Hammurabi, the 
oldest code of laws in the world, has given rise to many interesting 
problems and discussions, and has materially affected our former 
knowledge of the social and legal customs, not of only ancient Babylonia, 
but of Western Asia in general. In this famous code we have a monu- 
ment of antiquity of incomparable legal and historical value, dating 
as it does, from the third millennium B. C., a thousand years before 
Moses,’ and ante-dating by a much greater period the laws of 


*Comp. the writer’s article, The Code of Hammurabi, in the August-September 
No. of THz New York REvIEw, pp. 178-197, and the full bibliography there given as 
an appendix. For more recent contributions to the literature on the subject, see 
the appendix to this article. 

1On the probable date of Moses, cf. articles Moses and Exodus in Cheyne’s En- 
cyclopedia Biblica, (by Cheyne himself), and Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, (by 
Harford Battersby and W. H. Bennett, respectively); Hommel, F. The Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, Expository Times, March, 1899; Lieblein, L’Hxode des Hébreuz, in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, XX., p. 277, and Vol. XXI, p. 53; 
Mahler, Der Pharaoh des Exodus, Berlin, 1896. Prasek, On the Question of the Exodus, 
Exp. Times, March, April, June and August, 1900; Sayce, Who Was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus? Homiletic Review, December, 1899; and in the Expository Times, April, 
1899. In all probability the Hebrew Exodus took place not, as it was formerly be- 
lieved, during the reign of Rameses IJ, but in that of his successor, Merenptah. The 
limits of the reign of Rameses II are variously given as 1348-1281 B. C. (Sayce, 
Egypt of the. Hebrews, p. 309); 1275-1208 (Driver, Authority and Archeology, p. 69); 
or 1324-1258 B. C. (Paton, The Early History of Syria and Palestine, p. 15.); and 
consequently, that of Merenptah about 1200 B. C., which is the most probable date 
of Moses and the Exodus. Dr. Spiegelberg, in his recent book, Der A ufenthalt Israel in 
Aegypten, im Lichte der egyptischen Monumente, Strassburg, 1904, has attempted to 
reconcile the biblical data of the Exodus with the Egyptian monuments, especially 
the stele of Merenptah, who is supposed to have defeated the Israelites in Palestine, 
and the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, which speak of the Khabiri (probably the Hebrews). 
He places the domination of the Hyksos in Egypt at from 1700 to 1500 B. C., during 
which time many Semitic tribes, including that of Jacob, migrated and settled in 
Egypt. During the reign of Amenophis IV, the Hebrew tribes, the Khabiri, attack 
the small tribes of Canaan, and in 1350, Sethi I restores order again.. During the 
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Solon’ or Lycurgus,’ the laws of the Twelve Tables,* of Rome, or any 
other ancient legislation.‘ It is by far the oldest, most complete and most 


reign of Rameses II, (1324-1258), the relations between Egypt and the tribes of 
Goshen are again disturbed, and during that of Merenptah IT, i. e., about 1250 B. C., 
the Hebrew tribes, profiting by these disturbances, flee from Egypt under the guid- 
ance of Moses; cf. Revue Biblique, 1905, p. 471-472; Cheyne, Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution, New York, 1904, p. 156-159; ef. also Revue Biblique, 
1899, p. 267 ff., and 1900, p. 578 ff. Dr. Breasted, of Chicago, has announced lately 
a sensational discovery, viz., the earliest mention of the ‘‘camp of Abraham,” on the 
famous list of Sheshong I, at Karnak; cf. American Journal of Semitic Lanquages, 
1904, p. 36. On the famous Israel stele of Merenptah, cf., Breasted, Biblical World, 
January, 1897; Deiber, Revue Biblique, April, 1899; Hommel, Expository Times, 
October, 1896; Naville, Les derniéres lignes de la stéle mentionnant les Israélites, Paris, 
1898; Petrie, Contemporary Review, May, 1896; Wiedemann, Museon, 1898, p. 1 ff; 
and Vol. XVII, p. 89 ff.; Paton, op. cit, p. 143. 

1This famous Athenian lawgiver, son of Execestides, was born about 640 B. C. 
and died 559 B. C. He was one of the ‘‘Seven wise men” and author of the ‘‘So- 
lonian Constitution.” Cf. O. Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, (Eng. 
trans.), London, 1901, pp. 595-596; G. Grote, History of Greece, London, 1869, Vol. 
III, pp. 90-160; V. Duruy, History of Greece, (Eng. trans.), Boston, 1892, Vol. I, 
Section II, pp. 522 ff.; Curtius, History of Greece (Eng. trans.), N. Y., 1874, Vol. I, 
pp. 365 ff. 

?This Spartan lawgiver, if he ever existed, must have lived somewhere between 
the 10th (Herodotus) and 8th centuries B. C. (Thucydides). The conflicting tradi- 
tions on the life and work of Lycurgus are so significant that the majority of modern 
critics are disposed to relegate him to the region of pure myth. Cf. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th ed., Vol. II, pp. 338-420; V. Duruy, History of Greece, (Eng. trans.), 
Boston, 1892, Vol. I, pp. 443-475; Curtius, History of Greece, Vol. I, pp. 209 ff.; Max 
Duncker, History of Greece, London, 1883, Vol. I, pp. 357-396. 

8The laws of the Duodecim Tabule represent the first attempt made by the de- 
cemvirs (451-450 B. C.) to reduce to a regular code the older unwritten and imper- 
fectly formulated laws of custom—criminal, civil and religious (jus publicum, priva- 
tum, sacrum), which had up to that time prevailed in Rome. The Twelve Tables 
formed practically the source of the whole system of Roman jurisprudence. Tradi- 
tion relates that they were originally written on twelve tablets of bronze. Only 
detached fragments have been preserved of this important code of laws, copies of 
which we are told were still to be seen in the Roman Forum in the 2d century after 
Christ. Cf. Burns, Fontes juris Romani, and F. D. Allen’s Remnants of Karly Latin, 
1888, §§ 174-207; Mommsen, History of Rome, (Eng. trans.), 1891, Vol. I, p. 365 ff; 
V. Duruy, History of Rome, (Eng. trans.), 1890, Vol. I, pp. 331-340. 

“That there existed in ancient Egypt a certain system of laws is more than prob- 
able. The so-called ‘‘ Negative Confessions” in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, with 
their forty-two clauses, are evidently the work of priestly writers, being an expansion 
of an older and shorter collection of precepts about brotherly love and neighborly 
duty. Cf. Boscawen, The First of Empires, pp. 197-199. A written Code of Laws, 
similar to that of Hammurabi, probably never existed in Egypt, at least in ancient 
times. During the short reign of Bkenrenef, the only king of the XXIVth dynasty, 
we are told by Diodorus (I, 94), that a certain Bocchoris ,‘‘a wise and prudent man,” 
who flourished in Egypt, was one of the six great lawgivers of the valley of the Nile, 
the other four being Mnevis, Sasyches, Sesostris, Amasis and Darius, father of Xerxes. 
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important code of laws of the ancient world. The city of Babylon, im 
which it was enacted and promulgated, was then and for long afterwards, 
the most cosmopolitan city of antiquity, and the center of civilization for 
Western Asia. In fact, from the earliest times, and particularly at. 
the Hammurabi period, it seems to have been, not only the political 
mistress of Asia, but also the source from which religion, art, laws, 
letters and sciences spread through all Western Asia; and the code of 
laws which Hammurabi promulgated in the city of Babylon seems to 
have been accepted as authoritative in all the neighboring countries, 
such as Assyria, Mesopotamia, Elam, Canaan, and probably South 
Arabia and Egypt. Hence our code is of an international character, a 
fact which still further increases its importance. 

Prior to the discovery of the Hammurabi code of laws, our knowl— 
edge of the social and legal customs of the ancient Babylonians was 
fragmentary and incomplete, being based almost exclusively on a few 
detached laws and contract-tablets, the latter of which, although very 
numerous and covering a long stretch of time, are, nevertheless, rather 
monotonous and obscure." In the Code of Hammurabi, however, 


He is said to have ‘‘established everything that concerned the kings, and prescribed. 
exact rules and laws for the making of contracts. He was so wise, and of so piercing 
a judgment in his decisions, that many of his sentences, for their excellency, are kept 
in memory to this very day.’’? Elsewhere, we are told by Diodorus (I, 79), that he: 
made a law that ‘‘if a man borrowed money, and the lender had no writing to show 
for it, and the other denied it upon oath, he should be quit of the debt; to that end, 
therefore, in the first place, they were to. sacrifice to the gods, as men having con-- 
science, and tender and scrupulous in taking of an oath.” Budge, History of Egypt, 
Vol. VI, pp. 119-120; Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de V Orient classique,. 
Vol. III, p. 246, note 2; Wiedemann, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 578-9; Prof. Petrie’s. 
Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, N. Y., 1898, Lecture VI and VII.; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, chapter V, VI, VI, pp. 79-149. 

1The principal works on the subject are Oppert and Menant, ‘‘ Documents juri-- 
diques de lV Assyrie et de la Chaldée, Paris, 1877, (somewhat antiquated); Peiser- 
Kohler, Aus dem Babylonischen Rechtsleben, Leipzig, 1890, ff; Peiser, F. E., Juris- 
prudentie Babylonice que supersunt,” Coethen, 1890; Meissner, B. Beztraege zum 
altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Vol. XIth of Haupt and Delitasch, Assyriologische Bib-- 
liothek, Leipzig, 1893; Reisner, G., Tempelurkunden aus- Telloh, being Heft XVI, 
of the Mittetlungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, Berlin, 1901; Peiser, in the 
Ath volume of Schrader’s Keilschrijtliche Bibliothek, 1896; Johns, Assyrian Deeds: 
and Documents, three vols., Cambridge, 1898, and Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, 
Contracts and Letters, London, New York, 1904; Pinches, The Old Testament in the 
light of the historical records and legends of Assyria and Babylonia, London, 2d ed..,. 
1903; Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians, (in Dr. Craig’s Semitic Series); Delitasch. 
Frd, Zur juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens, in Beitraege zur Assyriologie, IV, pp.. 
78-87; G. A. Barton, in Dr. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, N. Y., 1901, 
pp. XLVI-L, and 256-282; Pinches, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1897, 
pp. 589 ff, and 1899, pp. 103 ff; Radau, Harly Babylonian History, New York, 19003: 
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the various aspects of Babylonian life, law and customs are so ac- 
curately and profusely presented that we are now in a position to form 
an almost complete picture of that ancient social organization. Nor 
is this its only value. It has enabled us to see the remote origin of 
many of the legal customs and practices which have come down to 
our own day; thus showing our indebtedness to Babylon for many of 
our social institutions. The well known dictum: “Ex Oriente Lux,” 
was never better illustrated than by the discovery of this famous 
Babylonian code. 

To theologians and Biblical students, however, the supreme 
interest of the code lies in the unexpected light which it has shed on 
what is generally called the Mosaic Legislation of the Pentateuch. 
‘The exaggerated notions concerning the perfection of this legislation’ 
and the extreme views as to its divine authorship’ on which these 
notions were based, have been profoundly modified by a more scientific 
exegesis, aided by new discoveries. Among these discoveries, the 
‘Code of Hammurabi takes a prominent place, as it shows more clearly 
than anything else, the Babylonian source of many Hebrew ideas, 


‘Teloni, B., Litteratura Assira, (Manuali Hoeplr), Milano, 1903, pp. 167-180; Daiches, 
$., Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der zeit der Hammurabi-dynastie, Leipzig, 
1903-1905, in 2 parts; Meissner, B., Aus dem altbabylonischen Recht; Skizzen, Leipzig, 
1905. 

“Au reste,” says Bossuet, ‘‘Moise y avait si bien réglé toutes choses que jamais 
on n’ a eu besoin d’y rien changer. C’est pourquoi le corps du droit judaique n’est 
‘pas un receueil de diverses lois faites dans des temps et des occasions differentes; 


Moise, éclairé de l’esprit de Dieu, avait tout prévu. . . Mais ce qu ’il y avait 
-de plus beau dans cette loi, c’est qu ’elle préparait la voie a une loi plus auguste, 
moins chargée de cérémonies et plus féconde en vertus.’’ Discours sur Uhistoire 


universelle, II partie ch. III, ed. Lebel, vol. XX XV, p. 206, 203, 201, etc. Comp. 
also Lagrange, Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, (Eng. trans.), London, 
1905, pp. 148-155. 


*It should be noted that in general legislators and reformers of antiquity claimed 
to be acting under special divine influence. Hammurabi, in the prologue to his code, 
claims to have received his laws from the Sun-god, just as Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Mohammed and other legislators of antiquity claim to have received their laws from 
their respective deities. The question raised by Renan as to whether the Law was 
given upon Sinai because Sinai was holy, or was Sinai esteemed holy because the 
Law was given there, is interesting in this connection. Recent researches tend to 
show that Sinai was regarded as a sacred mountain by the Sumerians, Babylonians, 
Canaanites and Egyptians long before Moses. Cf. Boscawen, The First of Empires, 
London, 1903, pp. 19, 20, and 321. Cf. also the very suggestive article on Sinav- 
Horeb, by Cheyne and Winckler, in the Encyclopedia Biblica, cols. 4629-4643, and 
the 3d ed. of Schrader’s Keilinschrijte und das Alte Testament, p. 365; also the recent 
article of G. H. Scipwith, The God of Sinai and Jerusalem, in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XVII, 1905, pp. 489-513. 
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laws and customs.’ 

The aim of the present and following articles is to study the 
legislation of the Code of Hammurabi in itself as well as in its relation 
to that of the ancient Hebrews, which is found embodied in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 


ith 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW AND JUSTICE IN BABYLONIA. 


Judges, Courts, Legal Procedure, Witnesses, Oaths, Etc. 


One feature of the Hammurabi Code which strikes the attention 
of the student, is that it presupposes the existence of regularly constitut- 
ed courts of law, with duly qualified judges invested with authority 
to sit in judgment upon the accused and to punish the guilty. In 
this connection, insistence is laid on the need of impartiality in the 
judges and on the sanctity of oaths; the duties and responsibilities 
of witnesses are clearly defined; while bribery, threats and other such 
influences are severely condemned. All this evidently presupposes 
a highly developed state of civilization and a well organized social 
community, such as we look for in vain in other Semitic peoples at. 
this early period. These facts indicate that this high civilization had 
already been long in existence, and that the Code was only intended 
to fix definitely certain judicial decisions which, though not new, 
required the authority of royal approval to give them perfect validity.’ 

It is also evident that in Babylonia at the time of Hammurabi, 
justice was no longer administered according to the rude natural sense 
of right, or by tribal custom, as was the case among all other nations of 


antiquity, the Hebrews included.’ On the contrary, justice was 


administered in accordance with the definite enactments of a recognized 
external authority, invested with full power to dictate laws and to 
punish transgressors.* Hence the Babylonian system of law at the 


1Comp. Delitzsch, Frd. Babel und Bibel, and the almost numberless articles. 
and books, published for and against the position taken by the famous Berlin As- 
syriologist. Delitzsch doubtless exaggerated the importance of some of the material 
he worked into his pan-Babylonian theory, but according to many competent schol- 
ars, his main position and conclusions remain unshaken. 

*Cook, 8. A. The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1903, P. 48. 

SOil Gen, xx, rexixe 26°" xxxivess 1 Same xi 12: 

‘In this connection the eevee may ced over some of the scathing denunciations. 
and curses launched by Hammurabi, in the epilogue of his code, against those bes 
will not respect and obey his rules and regulations. 


OO 
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time of Hammurabi had already passed from the nomadic stage of 
traditional usage into a well developed system of legislation. The 
contract-tablets, furthermore, reveal to us that this cordition of affairs 
must have existed in Babylonia centuries before Hammurabi. There 
is every reason to suppose that our code was corstructed on the basis 
of much earlier Sumerian or ron-Semitic collections of laws, such as 
repeatedly appear in many old Babylonian cortract-tablets of the pre- 
Hammurabi age, and in which many phrases occur that seem to have 
been extracted from some codified system.’ The Code of Hammurabi 
represents, therefore, an amalgamation of legal decisions and practices 
coming from widely different sources, a result which is undoubtedly 
due to the fusion of races in Babylonia at a very early period.’ 

The earliest mention of a professional judge in Babylonia 1s found 
in the stele of Manistusu, ore of the most ancient of known monu- 
ments.’ There we read of a certain Galzu, a judge, and of many 


1Johns,C. H.W. Assyrian and Babylonian Laws, Contracts and Letters, London- 
New York, 1904, pp. 40-43. We are actually in possession of many detached Sum- 
erian laws, several centuries earlier than Hammurabi. These have come down to 
us in later Babylonian legal phrase-books, drawn up by scribes, and which served 
as school text-books and exercises for the Babylonian students of Sumerian, the 
language of the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. Cf. Peiser. Jurisprudentie 
babylonice que supersunt, 1890; Meissner, B., in Bettraege zur Assyriologie, Vol. III, 
pp. 493-523; Delitzsch, Frd., op cit., vol. IV, pp. 78-87. These Sumerian laws refer 
principally to the organization of the family. Hence they were called by Haupt 
“Sumerian Family-laws’’; Die Sumerische Familiengesetze, Leipzig, 1879. The date 
of these very ancient Sumerian laws cannot be later than 3000 B. C., possibly earlier. 
Cf. F. Hommel, Geschihte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1885, pp. 380 ff. The following 
are a few specimens of these ancient Sumerian Family-laws: 

I. If a son has said to his father: You are not my father, he may brand him, 
lay fetters upon him, and sell him. 

II. If a son has said to his mother: You are not my mother, one shall brand 
his forehead, drive him out of the city, and make him go out of the house. 

III. If a father has said to his son: You are not my son, he shall leave house 
and yard. 

IV. If a mother has said to her son: You are not my son, he shall leave house 
and property. 

V. If a wife hates her husband and has said: You are not my husband, one 
shall throw her into the river. , 

VI. If a husband has said to his wife: You are not my wife, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

VII. Ifaman has hired a slave and he dies, is lost, has fled, has been incapacitat- 
ed, or has fallen sick, he shall measure out 10 ka of corn per diem as his wages. 

It must be noticed that No. V refers not to a private quarrel, but to a refusal 
of conjugal rights, while in No. VI the man divorces, or puts away, his wife. but pays 
a heavy fine. 

*S. A. Cook, op. cit., p. 49 

‘Manishtusu, King of Kish, reigned about 4000 B. C. According to Hilprecht. 
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officials who acted as judges upon occasion." But the contents of 
many of the pre-Hammurabie contract-tablets clearly show that such 
an official position must have been well known in early Babylonia. 
In the Code of Hammurabi itself, references to judges are not as 
frequent as one would expect, which is easily explained by the as- 
sumption that the office was already too well established to demand 
any special emphasis; but the few scattered allusions which we find 
clearly indicate the dignity of judges, and their principal duties and 
liabilities. ‘Thus we read in § 5 that: | 


“Tf a judge pass judgment, render a decision, deliver a verdict, signed 
and sealed, and afterwards alter his judgment which he has rendered, he 
shall be called to account for the alteration of the judgment, and he shall 
pay twelve-fold the penalty which was in the said judgment; and, in the 
assembly, they shall expel him from his judgment seat, and he shall not 
return, and he shall no more take his seat with the judges in a case.” 


The last words are to be particularly noted, as they clearly show 
the existence and the dignity of professional Judges, of courts of justice, 
each judge having his own seat; and of a higher court of appeal before 
wh ch the accused judge must account for the alteration of his de- 
cision.” In the Pentateuchal legislation, no parallel is to be found 


Old Babylonian Inscriptions, chiefly from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1895, Vol. I p. 26; 
Explorations in Bible Lands during the nineteenth century, Philadelphia, 1903, p. 330; 
and Radau, H., Karly Babylonian History down to the end of the Fourth Dynasty of 
Ur. New York, 1900, pp. 18, 23, 126, 127, 148, 214, he is anterior to both Naram- 
Sin and his father, Sargon I, of Agade; (the former, according to Nabonidus, the 
last King of Babylon, 555-538 B. C., reigned about 3800 B. C.); while, according to 
Thureau-Dangin, (Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’ Archéologie Orientale, Vol. IV. p. 74), 
he was ‘‘probablement postérieur a Naram-Sin.”’ Cf. also H. Winckler, Altbabylonische 
Ketlschriftexte, Leipzig, 1892, p. 22, and his recent book, Auszug aus der V orderasia- 
tischen Geschichte,’ Leipzig, 1905, p. 6; Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
N. Y., 1901, Vol. I, p. 360; Boscawen Chad., The First of Empires, London, 1903, 
p. 51; Maspero, G., The Dawn of Civilization, Egypt and Chaldea, N. Y., 1894, p. 602, 
and Winckler, Sumer und Akkad, in the Mitteilungen des Akad. Orientalistischen- 
Vereins, Vol. I, p. 18. 

1Johns, op. cit. p. 80. 

“There are two disputed phrases in this law as it stands. In the first place, 
the judgment is presumably annulled by an appeal, either to a new court or to the 
king himself. In the contemporary letters of Hammurabi and his dynasty, the 
king is frequently appealed to, either directly, or after a case had been tried in the 
local courts. In one instance the litigants, having failed for two years to obtain 
justice at Sippar, apply to the king, who gives orders for the defendant and the ‘wit- 
nesses who have knowledge of the case’ to be brought to him to Babylon for judg- 
ment. In another we find Hammurabi investigating a charge of bribery against 
one of his officials; he confiscates ‘the money or whatsoever was offered as the bribe,’ 
and commands the men who had taken it and the witnesses to be sent to him for trial. 
(King, W. L., Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 3 vols., London, 1898-1900, 
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to this Babylonian law, although bribery and _ unfairness 
in legal proceedings are repeatedly condemned.’ 

According to § 9 of the Code, it was the duty of the judge to 
examine the testimony of the witnesses, whether written or oral: 


§ 9. “If aman who has lost any article find it in the hands of an- 
other, and the man with whom the lost article is found say: A merchant 
sold it to'me in the presence of witnesses, and the owner of the article 
says, | can produce witnesses who know my lost property, then shall the 
buyer bring the merchant who sold it to him, and the witness before whom 
it was purchased, and the owner shall bring witnesses who know the lost 
property. The judge shall examine their evidence before God (i. e.,-in 
open court), and both.of the witnesses before whom the price was paid, 
and of the witnesses who identify the lost article. If the merchant is 
then proven to be a thief, he shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
article receives his property, the buyer shall recover the money he paid 
for the same from the estate of the seller.” 


In criminal cases involving death sentence, the judge could grant 
the accused six months’ grace in which to produce his witnesses. 


$13. “If the witnesses of that man be not at hand, the judge shall 
put off the case for six months; and if then he do not produce his witnesses 
within these six months, that man is malevolent, he himself shall bear 
the penalty in that case.” 


This paragraph probably refers to theft, which in the Code of 
Hammurabi is sometimes punishable with death. As Dr. Davies 
remarks, “The laws of Hammurabi which pertained to theft are much 
harsher than those of the Hebrews. This is natural, for they point 
to a more developed commercial and business system than that which 
obtained in Israel.”* In a commercial community harsh penalties 
are required to safeguard the right of personal property. 

The judge had also power to act in cases in which a father wished 
to disinherit his son, or when a widow with a young family desired 
to marry again. 


Vol. III, 21 ff, and 136). On the other hand, Scheil and Johns render, ‘‘if 
he has annulled (altered) his judgment,” which seems hardly natural, since the judge, 
however much of a partisan, would scarcely go back upon his written verdict. It 
is possible that the law refers to a judicial error, and the penalty and subsequent 
punishment would be excessively severe. In the second place, the ‘‘twelve-fold”’ 
(a-du 12 su) penalty has been disputed, and Winckler, in his edition of the Code, 
understands it to mean that the penalty consists of the sum (in the judgment) together 
with 12-60, that is to say, an additional 20 per cent. The addition of a fifth—as in 
late Israelitish laws, (Lev. vi, 5; xxvi, 15,19; Num. v, 7). This view is suggestive, 
but there are serious objections against it. (See T. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi, 
p. 25,n. 2; Orelli, Gesetz Hammurabis, p. 47; S. A. Cook, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

aepexodus xxiii, 6-S; I Sam. viii, 3; xii, 3; Isa. i; 28; Ezek. xxii, 12; Amos 
eeu, xvi, 9; xxiv, 17; xxvii, 19; Levit. xix, 15. 

*The Codes of Hammurabi and Moses, Cincinnati-New York, 1905, p. 30. 
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§ 168. “If a man decide to thrust out [disinherit] his son, and say 
to the judge, I will thrust out my son, then the judge shall examine into 
his reasons, and if the son have no grievous fault, which justifies his being 
thrust out, the son may not be cut off from sonship.” 

$177. “If a widow, whose children are minors, desire to enter 
another house (i. e., re-marry), she shall not do so without the consent 
of the judge. If she enters into another house, the judges shall examine 
into that left by her former husband, and they may give over the house 
of the former husband to the new husband and that woman, to be man- 
aged by them, and they (the judges) shall cause them to draw up a con- 
tract. They shall keep the house in order, and bring up the children, but 
may not sell the household goods for money. Whoever may buy the 
household goods of a widow’s children shall forfeit his money, and the 
goods shall revert to their owners.’’ 


If the children wished to turn their widowed mother out of her 
house, they could not do it without referring the matter to the judge. 


§ 172. “If her husband have not given her a gift, they (their chil- 
dren) shall restore her dowry, and she shall receive from the property of 
her husband a share equal to that of a son. If her sons worry her, so as 
to drive her out of the house, then the judge shall inquire into the matter, 
and if the sons be to blame, the wife shall not leave her hushand’s house, 
but if the wife be determined to leave the house, she must leave to her 
sons the gift which her husband gave her, but the present from her father 
she may retain. She may marry the man of her heart (choice).” 


Slanderers of votaries and married women were to be summoned 
before the judge, and severely punished: 


§ 127. “If a man point his finger at a votary or at a man’s wife, 
but cannot prove his charge, he shall be taken before the judge, and shall 
be branded in his forehead.” 


As Dr. Cook remarks, ‘The precise nature of this penalty is not 
clear. It is conceivable that the forelock, the mark of freedom, was 
cut off; but the same word is used elsewhere of the branding of the 
slaves.’”” 

The judge was also supposed to be present at the execution of the 
sentence,” and he was also expected to reconcile, whenever it was in 
his power to do so, father and son;’ to take the inventory of the prop- 
erty of a widow’s children on her re-marriage,’ and to decide family 
quarrels.” His services were also called upon for various other occa- 
sions, as clearly appears from many dispositions in the Code 

In Babylonia, according to Johns, “Judges constituted for the 


10 p. cit., pp. 102-103. 

2Cf. Law § 127, quoted above. 
3Cf. Law § 168, quoted above. 
4Law § 174, quoted above. 
5Law § 172, quoted above. 
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most part a distinct profession, but it must not be understood that 
they had no other means of livelihood. Indeed, there is no hint any- 
where that they received any remuneration for their services. But 
it was a high honor and by no means subsidiary to another office. 
Among those who officiated as judges, we find most of the higher 
officials. Doubtless the king himself acted as judge on occasions, 
and probably no great official of the realm was wholly free from the 
eall to act in a judicial capacity. But, as a rule, the judge is simply 
noted as ‘judge.’ That the priests were Judges (as it was the case 
in Israel in later Old Testament times), is quite unproved. The 
judges were men of great importance and high rank, but there is nothing 
to show that they were priests. An age qualification is more likely. 
The judge was a professional man. We often find a man, bearing 
the title ‘judge,’ acting as party to a suit, or witness to a deed, when 
he is certainly not acting in his judicial capacity. To a certain extent 
he was a territorial officer, had his own district for jurisdiction, and 
was jealous of cases being taken elsewhere. How the ranks of the 
judges were filled we do not know, but there is a hint of royal appoint- 
ment in the phrase, ‘the king’s judges.’ On the other hand, there 
is clear evidence of the office being hereditary. Thus, Ibik-Anunitum 
had no less than three sons, Idin-Ishtar, Marduk-Mushallim, and 
Nannar-iddinam, all judges. Whether a right to the office descended 
in the female line is not quite clear, but we find a lady, Ishtar-ummu, 
among the judges, on occasion. She was also the scribe.” 
Although no mention is made, in the Code of Hammurabi, of 
“chief judge,’ the existence, nevertheless, of such a position is quite 
certain, for it existed in old Sumerian and later Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian times.” We often find several judges together on the bench, 


1In a document dated at Babylon the 6th day of Nisan in the seventeenth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, we read: ‘‘These are the judges before whom Sapik-zeri, the 
son of Zirutu, and Baladhu, the son of Nasikatum, the servant of the secretary of 
the Marshlands, have appeared in their suit regarding a house. The house and the 
deed had been duly sealed by Zirutu, the father of Sapik-zeri, and given to Baladhu. 
Baladhu, however, had come to terms with Sapik-zeri and handed the house over 
to him and had taken the deed (from the record office) and had given it to Sapik-zer1. 
Nebo-edhernapisti, the prefect of the Marshlands; Nebo-suzzizanni, the sub-prefect 
of the Marshlands; Merodach-erba, the mayor of the city of Erech; Imbi-ilu, the 
priest of Ur; Bel-yuballidh, the son of Merodach-sum-ibni, the prefect of the western 
bank; Abta, the son of Suzubu, the son of Babutu; Musezib-Bel, the son of Nadin- 
akhi, the son of the adopted one; Baniyua, the son of Abta, the priest of the temple 
Sadu-rabu; and Samas-ibni, the priest of Sadu-rabu.”’ 

Op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

‘Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Cambridge, 1898 ($567.) 
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and the highest official in rank was doubtless chief judge on the 
occasion.’ The number of judges sitting in each case was usually 
four or five. They had to sign their names at the end of their judg- 
ment in its written form. Prof. Sayce tells us that, at least in later 
Babylonian times, where foreigners were involved, the case was first 
tried before special judges, who probably belonged to the same na- 
tionality as the parties to the suit; if one of the latter, however, was 
a Babylonian, it was afterward brought before a native tribunal.’ 
Plaintiff and defendant pleaded their own case verbally, their plea 
being afterwards drawn up in legal form by the clerks of the court, 
after which witnesses were called and examined, and oath was taken 
in the names of the gods and of the king. Advocates are unknown, 
for no mention whatever is made in any of the documents so far dis- 
covered, of legal advisers and defenders. In later Babylonian times, 
legal processes became more elaborate, as appears from the many 
contract-tablets of the time of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus.° 

The Semites looked upon the gods as the “givers of decisions”’ ;* 
and the decisions of those who, ike Hammurabi, were believed to 
represent them on earth, were taken as expressions of the will of the 
gods. Hence, among the Semites, as well as among most primitive 
nations, legal decisions were given at the gate of some celebrated 
temple or shrine, or in the temple itself, or in some other sacred place. 
In Babylonia the most appropriate places were the gate of the goddess 
Nin-marki, that of the god Nun-gal, the temple or the gate of Shamash, 
and the temple of Marduk, the tutelary deity of Babylon.’ In Israel, 
as appears from I Sam. vi, 16, the place of Judgment was at times a 
sacred place of some note, but, generally speaking, they chose one of | 
the city gates, which were then, as they are still, the centers of business | 
activity.” In later Babylonian times, courts of justice were also 


‘Cf. Johns’ article, Code of Hammurabi, in the Extra Volume of Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1904, p. 595. 

*Babylonians and Assyrians, Life and Customs, New York, 1900, pp. 197-198. 

*Specimens of these will be given below. 

‘Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d edit., London, 1894, p. 70. 

*Meissner, B., Beitraege zur altbabylonische Privatrecht, Nos. 48 and 78 ff; Johns, 
op. cit., p. 89; Cook, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

SJob xxix, 7 ff; Ruth iv, 2 ff. In Arabia, where nomadic life was so character- 
istically opposed to settled, agricultural; and town life, the most important public 
transactions, such as rendering decisions and settling disputes between the various 
members of the tribe, as well as holding literary and poetical competitions, etc., were 
held in the public markets or fairs (suq), some of which were quite famous, such as 
that of Ukad and others. Cf. Huart, Cl., A History of Arabic Literature, (Eng. trans.), 
New York, 1903, p. 27; ‘‘Bulugh-ul-Arab fi ahwal-il-Arab,’ by Shukri Mahmud 
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instituted in the king’s palace, without supplanting, however, the 
temple gates and other sacred places. 

In the Code of Hammurabi, as well as in all ancient and late 
Babylonian and Assyrian legal contracts and suits, witnesses held 
an important place. In the Code they are called ‘Shibu,”’ which 
means literally “grey-headed”’ or “elder,” corresponding to the Arabic 
Sheikh, and the Hebrew Zekenim.’ ‘Some of these were permanently 
attached to the court, practically forming a kind of jury; while others, 
_ witnesses properly so called, were brought in to report what they had 
seen or heard about the cases under trial. The former class of witnesses 
practically gave decision on the case, the judges rendering the official 
verdict; while the others were brought in by the parties concerned, 
or summoned by the court, only to testify before the judges their 
personal knowledge of the matter. These were generally called 
“Shibt mudi,” i. e., “witnesses that know.” When a party refused 


_. to appear in court or as a witness, the judge had the right to summon 


him and “cause him to come before the judge,” or “bring him before 
the other party.’’ Cases could be settled out of court, and the agree- 
- ment was generally written in contract-form, with signature of wit- 
nesses. Thus, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, a certain Imliya 
brought witnesses to the door of the house of an official called Bel-iddin, 
and accused Arrabi, the superintendent of the works, of having stolen 
an overcoat and a loin-cloth belonging to himself. But it was agreed 
that there would be no need on the part of the plaintiff to summon 
witnesses; the stolen goods were returned without recourse to the 
law.’ 


Alusi, of Bagdad, (a history of Arabic civilization, literature and customs, in Arabic), 
Bagdad, 1900, 3 vols., Vol. I, pp. 282-299 ff. 

'The word shibu, ‘‘witness,” occurs 16 times in the Code, and shibutu, “witness 
or testimony,” twice. It is doubtful whether the signification was always “‘grey- 
headed” and “‘elder.”’ Apparently, there is no connection between the two ideas, 
unless the word meant witness, i. e., a man of acknowledged probity and standing, 
as the ‘‘elders’”’ of a community were supposed to be. In § 9 of the,Code, *‘those 
who know,” who were not necessarliy old, are called shibt. Cf. Johns in Hastings’ 
“Eeatra Volume”’ of the Bible Dictionary, article, ‘‘Code of Hammurabi,” p. 595. Iam 
inclined to think that, originally, the word shibi, or elders, was applied to those re- 
spectable and venerable members of the community, who acted as witnesses in draw- 
ing up contracts for sale, exchange, deeds, bonds, deposits, etc., and in these cases 
the witnesses were undoubtedly the elders of the community, but in course of time 
the term acquired a technical meaning, and was applied to witnesses in general. 
Cf. Jeremiah, Moses und Hammurabi, p. 29; Meissner, Bettraege zur altbabylonische 
Privatrecht, p. 5 ff, and 95; Johns, op. cit., p. 85. Comp. also Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handwoerterbuch, Leipzig, 1894. (sub voce.) 

*Sayce, Assyrians and Babylonians, p. 200. Johns, op. cit., p. 111. 
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Bribing, intimidating, or in any way influencing witnesses, as 
well as false testimony, are severely punished in the Hammurabi 
Code. In §§ 3 and 4, we read: 


$3. “Ifaman (in a case pending judgment) threaten the witnesses, 
or do not establish that which he has testified, if that case be a case in- 
volving life, that man shall be put to death.” 


The corresponding Hebrew law is found in Deut. xix, 16-19: 


“Tf an unrighteous witness rise up against any man to testify against 
him of wrong doing; then both. the men, between whom the controversy 
is, shall stand before the Lord, before the priest and the judges who shall 
be in those days; and the judges shall make diligent inquisition; and, 
behold, if the witness be a false witness and had testified falsely against 
his brother; then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to do unto his 
brother.”’ 


The law in both cases is evidently based on the Lex talionis. 


$4. “If a man offer as a bribe grain or money to witnesses, he 
himself shall bear the sentence of the court in that case.”’ 


The corresponding Hebrew law is found in Exod. xxi, 8: 


‘“‘And thou shalt take no gift; for a gift blindeth them that have sight, 
and perverteth the word of the righteous.”’ 


And in Exod. xxiii, 1-8, we read: 


“Thou shalt not take up a false report; put not thy hand with the 
wicked to be an unrighteous witness. Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil; neither shalt thou speak in a cause to turn aside after a multi- 
tude to wrest justice; neither shalt thou favor a poor man in his cause. 


Witnesses were necessary in all legal purchases and transactions. 
Thus in § 7, we read: 

“Tf a man buy silver, gold, slave, male or female, ox, sheep, or any- 
thing whatsoever from the son, or slave of any person, without witness 


or contract, or receive the same on deposit, he is regarded as a thief, and 
shall be put to death.’” 


The object of this law is evidently to prevent underhand business 
transactions with irresponsible children and faithless slaves or those 
inexperienced in such matters. 

In $$ 122, 123 and 124 of the Code, we read:: 


“Tf a man deposit silver, gold, or anything whatsoever, all that he 
may deposit, he shall show to witnesses, make a contract, and then he shall 
deposit.”’ 

“Tf a man deposit anything without witnesses and contract, and they 


1For later Jewish laws relating to false witnesses cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 
I, 394a. 

Cf. Ruth iv, 2 ff; where Boaz meets the other kinsman of Ruth, at the gate 
of the city of Bethlehem, to transact business before the elders of the city, and to 
draw up a contract before witnesses. 
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at whose place the deposit was made, deny it, there is no legal redress in 
that case.” 

“Tf a man deposit silver, gold, or anything whatsoever with another 
in the presence of witnesses, and the depository deny it, he shall be brought 
before the court, and whatever he had denied he shall pay in full” (if 
convicted)! 


No exact parallel to these dispositions can be found in the Penta- 
teuchal legislation. The nearest is that found in Leviticus vi, 2-6: 


“Tf any one sin, and commit a trespass against Jehovah, and deal 
falsely with his neighbors in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or of rob- 
bery, or have found that which was lost, and deal falsely therein, and swear 
to a lie; in any of all these things that a man doeth, sinning therein, then 
it shall be, if he hath sinned and is guilty, that he shall restore that which 
he took by robbery, or the thing which he hath gotten by oppression, or 
the deposit which was committed to him, or the lost thing which he found, 
or anything about which he hath sworn falsely, he shall even restore it in 
full, and shall add the fifth part more thereto: unto him to whom it ap- 
pertaineth shall he give it, in the day of his being found guilty.”’ 

Witnesses were also asked to identify the lost articles in dispute. 


$11. “If the owner (or claimant) of the lost article do not produce 
witnesses to identify said article, he is malevolent and guilty of fraud; he 
shall be put to death.” 

$10. ‘If the buyer cannot produce the one who sold the article 
and the witnesses before whom he bought it, but its owner bring witnesses 
who identify it, then the buyer is put to death as the thief, and the owner 
of the lost article shall take his property.’”? 


The reader must certainly have noticed that whenever the word 
““witness’’ occurs, it is always in the plural number, for, as we know 
from the many documents and contract-tablets, witnesses were re- 
quired to be always more than one, not less than two, and, possibly, in 
capital sentences, more than two, just as in the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion, where serious crimes required the evidence of “two or three”’ 
witnesses.* 

The taking and administering of oaths holds a prominent place 
in the Hammurabi Code, as well as in Babylonian legal procedure in 
general. The sanctity of the oath was of course insisted upon, and 
for this reason it was generally taken in some sacred place and admin- 
istered by the judges themselves to both litigants and witnesses. 


1 Harper, in his translation, renders the last clause as follows: ‘‘He shall double 
whatever he has disputed, and repay it.”’ (The Code of Hammurabi, Chicago, 1904, 
p. 48). 


2Cf. also Law § 9, quoted above, which refers to the same topic. As we have al- 
ready remarked, theft was considered a capital offence, and hence, in the majority of 
cases, punishable with death. 

8Deut. xvii, 6; Num. xxxv, 30; cf. also Matt. xviii, 16; xxvi, 60; IL Corinth. 
xiii, 1; I Timoth. v, 19. 
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Sometimes it was administered by the king himself. Quite frequently, 
the names of one or more gods, together with that of the king, are 
mentioned. In later Assyrian and Babylonian times the taking of 
oaths, although not entirely superseded, nor in any way neglected, 
did not play such a prominent part. It became in fact a legal formality 
to which all had to submit.’ 

According to the Code of Hammurabi, in all legal suits in which 
independent evidence was not available, two methods were prescribed. 
The first was to appear “before God,” i. e., take a solemn oath in order 
to purge oneself of the charge. The other was to undergo an ordeal. 
Hence we read: 


| § 120. ‘If aman has deposited his corn for safe keeping in another’s 
house and it has suffered damage in the granary, or if the owner of the 
house has opened the store and taken the corn, or has disputed the amount. 
of the corn that was stored in his house, the owner of the corn shall declare 
on oath the amount of his corn, and the owner of the house shall return 
him double.” 

§ 126. “If a man has said that something of his is lost, which is 
not lost, or has alleged a depreciation, though nothing of his is lost, he 
shall estimate the depreciation on oath, and he shall pay double whatever . 
he has claimed.”’ 

§ 240. “If a boat, on its course, has run into a boat at achat and 
sunk it, the owner of the boat that was sunk shall estimate on oath what- 
ever was lost in his boat, and the owner of the moving vessel, which sunk 
the boat at anchor, shall make good his boat and what was lost in it,” 

§ 227. “If someone has deceived the brander, and induced him to. 
cut out a mark on a slave, that man shall be put to death and buried in 
his house; the brander shall swear, ‘I did not mark him knowingly,’ and 
shall go free.”’ 

§ 206. “If a man has struck another in a quarrel, and caused him 
a permanent injury, that man shall swear, ‘I struck him without malice,’ 
and shall pay the doctor.” 

§ 207. ‘‘If he has died of ine blows, (the man) shall swear (similarly), 
and pay one-half a mina of silver.” 

§ 266. ‘If lightning has struck a fold, or a lion has made a slaughter, 
the herdsman shall purge himself by oath, and the owner of the fold shall 
bear the loss of the fold.” 

§§102, 103. ‘If the merchant has given money, as a speculation, 
to the agent, who during his travels has met with misfortune, he shall 
return the full sum to the merchant. If, on his travels, an enemy has 
forced him to give up some of the goods he was carrying, the agent shall 
specify the amount on oath and shall be acquitted.” 

$106. ‘If an agent has taken money of a merchant, and his principal 
suspects him, that principal shall prosecute his agent, put him on oath 
belore the elders, as to the money taken; the agent shall pay to the mer- 
chant threefold what he misappropriated. 2 


1Johns, op. cit., pp. 92-94. 
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§ 107. “If the principal has overcharged the agent and the agent 
has (really) returned to his principal whatever his principal gave him, and 
if the principal has disputed what the agent has given him, that agent 
shall put his principal on oath before the elders, and the merchant, be- 
cause he has defrauded the agent, shall pay to the agent sixfold what he 
misappropriated.” 

§ 249. “If a man has hired an ox, and God has struck it, and it has 
died, the man that hired the ox shall make affidavit and go free.’’ 


The principle underlying the validity and efficaciousness of this 
oath of purgation or attestation, which allows the accused to clear 
himself of an imputed crime by swearing that the charge is false, is 
evidently the belief that the deity, in whose presence the oath is taken, 
will avenge himself upon the perjurer. This conclusion is evidenced 
by the religious and social customs of the other Semitic nations, and 
of all ancient peoples in general.' 

Oaths being held as so sacred, perjury was severly punished. 
Hence if the suit was a capital one, the perjurer was punished with 
death. If it was slander, the penalty was branding. But the most 
widely current penalty in similar cases, not involving capital offences, 
was that the suitor who could not justify in any way his accusation 
or claim, not only lost his case, but was condemned to pay the penalty 
which, if successful, he would have inflicted on the other party. Akin 
to the oath of purgation was the practice of ordeal which furnished a 
more material and recognized test. The test of ordeal seems to have 
been pract'sed by all nations of antiquity, including the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabs, the Old Saxons, and even the Hebrews. It was 
of various kinds, such as plunging into deep water, fire, etc. Those 
~ who lost their lives in the ordeal were considered guitly, and vice versa. 
In the Code of Hammurabi the test of ordeal is prescribed only twice, 
and in both cases the ordeal was for the suspected person to p'unge 
into a sacred river, which was supposed to overpower the guilty and 
save the innocent. The first case is the following: 

§2. “If a man has accused another of laying a spell upon him 
(i. e., of being a sorcerer), but is unable to sustain the charge, the accused 
shall go to the sacred river; he shall plunge into the sacred river, and if 
the sacred river shall conquer him (i. e., if he be drowned), he that accused 


him shall take possession of his house. If the sacred river shall show his 
innocence and he is saved, his accuser shall be put to death. He that 


1Cf, Janssen in the Revue Biblique, 1903, p. 259, (quoted by Cook, op. cit., p. 63 
in note), where he tells us of a guilty Bedouin who agrees to take an oath at a holy 
tomb, but on his way, fearing the possible consequences, is filled with terror and con- 
fesses. 
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plunged into the sacred river shall appropriate the house of him that 
accused him.” 


The other case is that of a wife, who, having fallen under the 
suspicion of unfaithfulness, protests to be innocent: 


§ 132. “If the finger have been pointed against a man’s wife (i. e., 
if she has been suspected), but she have not been caught lying with an- 
other man, she shall plunge into the river for her husband’s (satisfaction).”’ 


Another kind of ordeal practised in Babylonia, but not mentioned 
in the Code of Hammurabi, consisted in the litigant being compelled 
to eat a mina weight of some magically concocted food and to drink 
the contents of an inscribed bowl. What the result was expected to be 
is not stated, for the text which gives it is so fragmentary that it is 
very obscure.’ 


lhe 


LAW AND JUSTICE IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. 


Was There a Legislative Authority in Ancient Israel ? 


It has been truly said that law as law was unknown in early Israel.” 
The customs of the clans, and the conduct of the elders or of the most 
influential members of the tribe, were looked upon as the standards of 
law and morality. Lawfulness was a matter of custom more or less 
ancient and more or less approved; and penalty was equally a matter 
of custom. When custom failed in a specific case, judgment could 
be rendered and new precedents might be made which in process of 
time would crystallize into customs.” Hence the old tribal system 
among primitive Semitic clans, and especially in early Israel and 
Arabia, knew no legislative authority; and no single person or groups 
of persons was ever acknowledged as having power to make laws or 
to render judgment.’ Of course, prominent individuals or families 
within the tribe enjoyed certain privileges, in acknowledgment of 
which they performed certain duties; and in many cases they were 


1Johns, op. cit., p. 96. 

2A}. Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews, (Dr. Craig’s Semitic Series), New York, 
1901, p. 177. 

3). Day, op. cit., loc. cit.; Benzinger, in his article Law and Justice, in Cheyne’s 
Encyclopedia Biblica, cols. 2714-2715. 

4Benzinger, op. cit., loc. cit. On primitive Semitic social life and institutions, 
cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., London, 1894; Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, 2d ed., London, 1903; G. A. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social 
and Religious, New York, 1902, especially pp. 30-80, and the authorities there re- 

ferred to. Cook, 5S. A., op. cit., chap. iii, and alibi passim. 
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called upon to settle differences, but they had no judicial powers, and 
if their decision did not satisfy the litigants, they had neither the right. 
nor the power to enforce obedience, much less to inflict punishment. 
“Within the tribe all men are on a footing of equality, and under a 
communistic system petty offences are unreasonable. Serious mis— 
demeanor is punished by expulsion; the offender is excluded from the 
protection of his kinsmen, and the penalty is sufficiently severe to 
prevent its being a common occurence. The man who is wronged 
must take the first step in gaining redress, and when it happens that 
the whole tribe is aroused by the perpetration of any exceptionally 
serious crime, the offence is fundamentally regarded as a violation 
of the tribe’s honor, rather than as a personal grievance on the part of 
the family of the sufferer.’ This condition of affairs, however, does. 
not necessarily imply a condition of lawlessness and _ irresponsible 
social organization. On the contrary, tribal customs formed practically 
a law of binding character, although they were not regarded as law 
in the proper sense of the term. 

That such was the prevalent legal system of the ancient Hebrews. 


1Cook, op. cit., pp. 49-50. Cf. also Benzinger, op. cit., col. 2715. The same 
condition of affairs still obtains among the majority of modern Arab tribes, as has. 
been attested by such accurate witnesses as Palgrave, Doughty, Burton, Lady Anne 
Blunt and others. The same tribal custom prevails also among the scattered Bedouin 
tribes of Mesopotamia, Syria and North Africa, as well as among all ancient and modern 
half-civilized nations. ‘‘Every Arab tribe,” says Burkhardt, “has its chief sheikh,. 
and every camp is headed by a sheikh, or at least by an Arab of some consideration; 
but. the sheikh has no actual authority over the individuals of his tribe. . 
Should a dispute happen between two individuals, the sheikh will endeavor to Rett 
the matter; but if either party be dissatisfied with his advice he cannot insist upon 
obedience. The Arab can only be persuaded by his own relations; and if they fail,. 
war commences between the two families and all their kindred respectively. 
In fact the most powerful Aeneze chief dares not inflict a trifling punishment on the 
poorest man of his tribe without incurring the risk of mortal vengeance from the: 
individual and his relations. . . . The prerogative of the sheikhs consists in 
leading their tribe against the enemy; in conducting negotiations for peace or war; 
in fixing the spot for encampments; in entertaining strangers of note, etc., and even 
these privileges are much limited.” Bedouins and Wahabys, pp. 115-116. The: 
ten Judges of Israel were by no means judges, in the strict sense of the word; they 
were the sheikhs or leaders of their people, in which capacity they distinguished 
themselves in leading their tribes against their enemies, the Canaanitish tribes. | Hence, 
as W. R. Smith remarks, “the idea of executive government, as we understand it, is. 
quite unknown to the inhabitants of the desert. The business of a judge, among the 
Hebrews as among the Arabs, was to declare the law when consulted, not to enforce 
it, or even to offer a decision that was not asked. The principle held good alike in 
criminal and civil cases, and the foundation of what we call criminal law was the 
right of self-help on the principle of exact retaliation.” The Prophets of Israel, 2d ed... 
London, 1902, p. 36. 
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in the patriarchal period is quite certain.’ . The few recorded incidents 
in the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob furnished ample illustration 
of it. The long sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt, and the compara- 
tively advanced civilization with which they there came in contact, 
as well as in their settlement in Canaan, might be expected to have 
influenced their old tribal system of law and justice. Nevertheless, 
the authentic historical records of Israel’s national formation, and 
-even the legislation of the Book of the Covenant, which is undoubtedly 
the oldest Hebrew code of laws, when carefully examined, utterly 
fail to show any such remarkable advance in the administration of 
law and justice, over the old nomadic tribal system.” It is true that, 
as Dr. Benzinger remarks, ‘‘before the monarchy Israel had attained 
a certain degree of unity in matters of law; not in the sense that it 
possessed a written law common to all the tribes, or as a uniform 
organization for the pronouncing of legal judgments, but in the sense 
that along with a common God it had a community of custom and of 
feeling in matters of law, which community of feeling can be traced 
back very far. It is not so done in Israel and Folly vn Israel, which 
ought not to be done, are proverbial expressions reaching back to quite 
early times.”*’ Our main contention, however, remains unshaken, 


10On the primitive, Mosaic and post-Mosaic Hebrew social and legal life, cf. the 
following works: C. F. Keil, Manual of Biblical Archeology, (ing. trans.), Edinburg, 
1888, in 2 vols; especially Vol. II, pp. 150-175 and 290-380; as well as Hebrew Arch- 
eologies of Ewald, Schegg, Abbé Glaire, and the more modern ones of Benzinger (1894), 
and Nowack (Leipzig, 1894); E. Day, op. cit., New York, 1901; Buhl, F., La Société 
rsraclite d’apres VAncien Testament, (French trans.), Paris, 1904; Amitai, L., La 
Sociologie selon la législation juive, etc., Paris, 1902; Castelli, D., Il diritto di testare 
nella legislazione Ebraica, 1878; Trabaud, H., La lot mosaique, ses origines, son de- 
veloppement et son role, . . . Paris, 1903; Todd, J., Politics and Religion in 
Ancient Israel, New York, 1904; G. Levy, La famille dans 0 antiquité Israelite, Paris, 
1904; Duschak, Das Mosaische Strafrecht, 1869; Klein, Das Gesetz uber das Gericht- 
liche Beweisverjahren nach mosaisch-talmudisches Recht, 1885; Bertholet, Die Stellung 
der Israeliten und Juden zu dem Fremden, 1896; Mielzinger, The Jewish Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1901; and the many valuable articles in the Dictionaries 
of Herzog, Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, Cheyne, Hastings, Vigouroux, as well as the 
Commentaries on the Hexateuch, Judges and Kings, by Dillmann, Holzinger,Gunkel, 
Wildboer, Baentzsch, Bertholet, Steuernagel, Driver, Lagrange, Moore, Gray, 
ete., and the many interesting articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia, of which eleven 
vols. are already published. 

2Tt must be remembered that the sons of Jacob and their posterity lived a very 
retired and secluded life in Egypt. They were confined to one or two localities, 
peacefully enjoying an agricultural or semi-nomadic life, their relations and contact 
with the idolatrous Egyptians being chiefly material, and without any intimate 
connection in religious and social affairs. In all probability they were governed by 
‘their own appointed chiefs or elders. 

3Art. cit. in op. cit.; cf. Gen. xxxiv, 7; Jos. xii, 15; Judg. xix, 23; xx, 10; and 
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viz., that law as law, with legislat:ve power and authority, or a uniform 
system of legal procedure with courts and professional judges, were 
unknown in the earlier period of Israelitish history.’ 

A study of the different Hebrew terms for “judge” clearly shows: 
that a professional class of judges, and, consequently, duly constituted 
courts, did not exist in Israel till the first period of the monarchy, and 
even later. The Shoterim onvw were primarily subordinate 
military officials, who were employed partly in the maintenance of 
civil order and military discipline.” It was not until post-exilic times 
that the term was applied to one with judicial power.* The Mehokek 
pend (from hakak primarily, ‘‘to cut in,” “to inscribe,” “to de- 
cide,” etc., and subsequently, as in Arabic, “to be just,” “right,” etc.) , 
meant originally commander or ruler." The Shophetim (Lat. Sufetes,. 
plural; Assyrian, Sapatu), from which the “Book of Judges”’ takes: 
its title, were not judges but champions and deliverers. Hence in 
Hosea vii, 7, and Ps. ii, 10, Shophetum is a synonym of “king” and 
“ruler,’ and the Sujetes of the Phoenician cites and colonies were: 
interpreted “kings” by the Greeks.” The original meaning of the: 
verb wey shaphat (found in Assyrian and Phoenician, but not in 


Pe pam xi, 12. 

‘According to Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialien zum Rechiswesen des Pha- 
raonenreiches, Hanover, 1892, p. 63, (quoted by Cook), even in Egypt, where Israel 
sojourned for a long period of time, it is questionable whether professional judges. 
and courts existed before the new kingdom. 

2Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 17, According to Noldeke, (Geschichte 
des Qorans, p. 13), the original meaning of the stem shatar (Arab. satara, ‘‘to rule,’ 
(a book), ‘‘to write;”’ and satr, ‘‘a line of writing,” etc.), was “‘to range in order”’;. 
and, consequently, shoter, originally meant ‘‘arranger,” and “organizer,” (cf. Job 
XxXviii, 33). In Exod. v, 6, 10, 14, 15, 19, the Egyptian officials appointed by Pha- 
raoh’s taskmaster for the purpose of superintending the labors of the Israelites are: 
called shoterim. Cf. also I Chronicles xxili, 4; xxvi, 29; xxvil, 1; and II Chronicles. 
xix, 11; xxvi, 11; and xxxiv, 13; Driver, op. cit., loc. cit., and pp. 199, and 206-209; 
Gesenius-Buhl, Handwoerterbuch, etc., sub voce; the Oxjord Hebrew Lexicon (by 
Brown-Driver-Briggs), sub voce, and Keil, Biblical Archeology, Vol. II, 344-5. \ The: 
various passages in Exodus, Deuteronomy, Numbers and Judges, in which mention 
is frequently made of judges, justice and legal tribunals, when examined separately,,. 
are likely to impress upon the reader that regularly organized courts and professional 
judges were known in ancient Israel in the Mosaic and immediately post-Mosaic ages; 
but when these same passages are carefully and collectively studied, with regard 
to their very late date and composition, the impression is quite the opposite. 

8Cook, op. cit., p. 54. 

4Cf. Judges v, 9, 14; Deut. xxxiii, 21; and Isaiah xxxiil, 22. 

5G. Moore, Commentary on the Book of Judges (International Critical Commentary) 
p. 13; and his art., Book of Judges, in Cheyne, Encycl. Biblica, § 1, col. 2633. Meyer,. 
art., Phenicia, in the same Encyclopedia, § 16. 
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Arabic and Aramaic) is quite uncertain. In the period of Judges it 
meant not only “to sit up,” “to decide,” and “to judge,” but mainly 
‘to vindicate,’ in the sense of to defend, to deliver, to avenge and 
punish. And thus the so-called “Book of Judges’? should be called, 
as in fact it was called (according to St. Ephrem) by some Syriac 
writers of the third and fourth centuries A. D., “The Book of the De- 
liverers’’ or ‘“Champrions.”* In Phoenicia and Carthage the Sufetes 
were, according to Livy, the magistrates, corresponding to the Roman 
‘Consuls. Even as late as the Middle Ages, in Spain and Sardinia 
(Cagliari), the governors and petty rulers were called ‘“7udices,” which 
is, of course, a survival from the times of the Phcenician rule.* The 
Sujetes of Carthage, however, it must be remembered, were regular 
magistrates, and belonged to a much more highly organized political 
society than the Shophetim of the Israelitish period of the Judges. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, as well as among the Arabs, to be judge 
was to be ruler and commander. Hence in Arabic Hakim means 
“ruler,” and “governor,” although the verb means also “to judge,” 
“to decide,” and, originally, “to be wise.’’ 

Another term is Palil,” the real meaning of which is rather obscure. 
Pillel means “to mediate,” to ‘‘arbitrate;’’ and in Isaiah xvi, 3, Pelilah 
means “umpire’’ in general, although in later Hebrew literature it 
means umpire in matters of judgment. 

Qasim is another term generally interpreted:as “judge,” its real 
meaning being rather that of “ chief’? and “petty ruler.”* Etymol- 
ogically and phonetically it is the same as the well-known Arabic 
word Qadi “judge.” In Micah iii, 1 and 9, however, it is synonymous 
with “head” and ‘‘chief.’’* 

Another term for “judge” is Elohim ons, or “gods.’’’ The 
reason why ‘judges’ were sometimes colled elohim, or “gods’’ is, 
according to Dillmann,* because they gave sentences and decisions 
at holy places. Graf and Kuenen think that one of the sanctuaries 


‘Moore, op. cit., loc. cit. 

>Moore, op. cit., p. X1, xiii, 88 and 89. 

“Hy xOduUssxxle2o> Deutexxxil, ol welOob sxx), 2 de 

‘The Authorized Version renders ‘‘Guide,”’ the Revised Version ‘‘Chief.”’ 

5Cf. Isaiah 1; 40; iii, 7; xxii, 3; Judges xi, 6, 11; Jos. x, 24; IsaiahaimGseane 
HF hO: 

°Cf. Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, sub voce, p. 892, and the authority of Olshausen and 
Konig, there quoted. 

7Exodus xxi, 6; xxii, 8; I Sam. ui, 25; and Judges v, 8. 

8Commentary on Exodus, ad loc., ef. also the remarks in the commentaries of 
Baentsch and Holzinger, ad locum. 
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of Yahweh is meant, where the priests gave divinely sanctioned judg- 
ments.. Marti, on the other hand, believes that the household god 
is referred to as Elohim.’ 

The last and only Hebrew word, which, properly speaking, means 
“Judge,” in its etymology and historical significance, is Dayyan 17 
(found in all Semitic languages: Arab, dayyan; Aram., dayyana; 
Assyrian, da-a-nu or da-va-nu, ete. . . .) Although the stem meant 
originally “to requite,” “to compensate,” “to govern,” and “to rule,’ 
we have sufficient warrant to believe that it meant, from the very ear- 
liest times, “to decide,’ and ‘‘to render decision.’’ In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, the word rarely occurs.” In I Sam. xxiv, 15, it is 
even questionable whether it belongs to the original text,* and it is 
only in post-exilic times that the word meant “professional judge.’’ 

These considerations equally apply to the same or equivalent 
words found among all Semitic tribes: Arabs, Phoenicians, Arameans, 
Canaanites, Moabites, etc., except the Assyro-Babylonians, among 
whom, as we have seen, the corresponding words for “judge’’ seem to 
have acquired, from very early times, the technical meaning of a 
person invested with judicial power and authority. 

In our next article we shall study the origin and evolution of 
Israelitish law and legal literature from Moses to Ezra, as embodied 
in the four great Pentateuchal Legislations, known as the Book of the 
Covenant, the Law of Holiness, the Priests’ Code, and Deuteronomy. 
We shall discuss the origin, date and authorship of these four Hebrew 
Codes of Law, in the light of the most recent results of modern Biblical 
criticism. Any discussion of Hebrew legal, social, and criminal insti- 
tutions, as found in the Pentateuch, concerning the administration 
of law and justice, the constitution of the family, the rights and privil- 
eges of husbands, wives, children and slaves, property, business trans- 
actions, and other customs and usages, must necessarily be preceded 
by a study of their origin, antiquity, and historico-theological setting. 


1Geschichte Israels, p. 29, and Cheyne, EF. B. col. 2636, cf. also the Oxford Hebrew 
Lexicon (BDB), sub voce, p. 43, where the reason is given as that of their divine 
representatives at sacred places, or, as reflecting divine majesty and power. Cf. 
Gesenius-Buhl and Fuerst Hebrew Lexicon, sub voce.; Moore, op. cit., 146; H. P. 
Smith, Commentary on Samuel (International Critical Commentary), p. 20; and Dr., 
' Driver, Notes on the Text of Samuel, 1890, ad c. ii, v. 25. 

Cf. Psal. Ixvili, 5, and I Sam. xxiv, 15. 

3Budde, on Samuel, ad loc. H.P. Smith, and Driver, op. cit., ad loc. 

‘Ezra vii, 25. 

‘Ozford Hebrew Lexicon, sub voce, p. 192, Gesenius-Buhl, sub voce, and Encycl. 
Biblica, col. 2632. 
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GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


N@a ES: 


A reproach, and, unfortunately, a Just one, is often leveled against 
the Catholic scholarship of the generation just past, that at a time when 
the long-accumulating flood of Biblical criticism was threatening the 
ancient barriers of religious belief, so few were found equipped with the 
knowledge and skill to stem or turn the advancing tide. The difficulty 
was a twofold one. Catholic students, with some honorable exceptions, 
had neglected to take up the difficult studies requisite for an understanding 


of the new problems, and—what is of no less importance—almost nothing «>» 


had been done to prepare the Catholic public for the seemingly radical 
changes of position which the new accessions of knowledge would necessi- 
tate. Accordingly, religion, as presented by its defenders, was forced to 
undergo that series of ignominious changes of base exposed by Houtin in © 
La question biblique chez les catholiques de France au dix-neuvieme sveécle. 


According to all present indications, there will be no grounds for such a 
charge against the Catholics of the present century, and especially those 
of France. The host of zealous youths who, a generation ago, set them- 
selves soberly to work to prepare for the defense of religion, are now mature 
scholars; and with the help of pupils who share in the same active and 
enlightened spirit, they are now producing articles, studies, dictionaries, 
collections, some popular and apologetic, others scholarly and _ critical, 
but all, or almost all, written with competent knowledge of the facts and 
with loyalty to religious truth. 

In the department of Norers in the last issue of this Rrevinw, we 
referred to the series of Htudes bibliques, edited by Father Lagrange, and 
the projected Bibliotheque de Venseignement scripturaire, to be edited by 
Mer. Batiffol and Fathers Touzard, 8. 8., and Rose, O. P. In Father La- 
erange’s series, we are informed that we may soon expect the Introduction 
to Isaias, by Father Condamin, 8S. J., who is now resident at the Jesuit 
House in Canterbury. This will form the second and concluding volume 
of Father Condamin’s work on the great prophet. His earlier volume, con- 
sisting of a translation of Isaias with critical notes, was reviewed in our 


June-July issue. ‘ 


There is promise of another series—or, rather, several of them—of 
equal scholarship, but with less immediate bearing on Holy Writ, to be 
edited by Rev. F. Martin, Professor of Semitics at the Catholic Institute — 
of Paris. The general title of the publication is Docwments pour servir a 
l’ étude scientifique de la Bible. The first series is to consist of translations 
(with critical commentary) of the Apocryphal literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. The initial volume (now in press) deals with the extremely inter- 
esting Book of Enoch, which exercised an influence on some of the writers 
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of the New Testament. A study of these apocryphal writings, which date 
from 200 years before Christ to 200 years after Christ, will serve to throw 
a light on the conditions of Jewish thought at the period of the beginnings: 
of Christianity. This series will take up six or seven volumes; and, on 
its completion, Father Martin proposes to issue a series of translations 
of Babylonian and Assyrian texts, Targums, etc., a knowledge of which 
is almost indispensable for a scientific study of the Bible. 


For the study of the New Testament, an excellent collection of manuals 
containing translations with running commentary and notes, has been 
prepared by Fathers Lemonnyer, O. P., and Rose, O. P. The latest to 
appear, Les Actes des Apotres, by Father Rose, completes the collection. 
with the exception of St. John’s Gospel. These manuals are admirably 
adapted to the needs of the general student. They take into account the 
data of criticism, but without being burdened with long discussions about 
points of minor importance. They form a good example of honest Catholic 
scholarship going serenely about its work of elucidating the sacred literature 
confided to the Church’s care, and using for the purpose the results of the 
labor of friend and foe. 


Across the Channel work of a similar sort is being done, but in a some- 
what more popular style. Madame Cecilia has written a commentary 
on St. Mark for the series of Catholic Scripture Manuals. The work on 
St. Luke in the same series was written by Monsignor Barnes. The col- 
lection is intended for the use of Catholic pupil-teachers and for those 
preparing for University examinations. In style and purpose, it reminds 
one of the volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The 
work of Madame Cecilia is well adapted for its purpose, and will be found 
very useful for catechists also. Especially admirable are its pedagogical 
features, the use of different kinds of type to indicate difference of im- 
portance in the matter, orderly arrangement of the notes, etc., all of which 
manifests the experienced teacher. . 


Of interest to a still larger number of Catholic readers is the announce- 
ment made by Longmans, Green & Co., that they have in press a volume 
on The Tradition of Holy Scripture, by Dr. William Barry. It is one of 
the series of Catholic manuals on theological topics to be issued under 
the editorship of Monsignor Ward and Father Thurston, S. J. Every 
one, we think, will agree with the judgment of the very able writer of the 
“Literary Notes” in the Tablet, that for the delicate task of preparing a 
satisfactory manual on this most important topic it would be difficult to 
find any one better qualified than Dr. Barry. 


a 


Funk and Wagnalls announce the project of publishing a new Bible 
Dictionary, to be edited by Dr. Melancthon W. Jacobus, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Such a work would scarcely seem to have a field 
of usefulness, especially so soon after the publication of Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, which with Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica will no doubt 
satisfy for some time to come, the needs and tastes of different schools of 
opinion in matters relating to Scripture. 


Turning to Catholic works of the same description, Father Vigouroux’s 
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Dictionnaire de la Bible has reached Fasc. XXVI, treating Mathathias- 
Moab. The Dictionnmre de Théologie Catholique in which M. Vacant’s 
work as editor is now carried on by M. E. Mangenot of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris, has been brought down to Fase. XVII: Charité-Cisterciens. 
‘The Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie of Dom. F. Cabrol, 
now Abbot of Farnsborough, is preparing Fasc. VIII: Anges-Antiphon- 
aire. Nearer home preparations are being pushed for the issue of the 
sample volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia, an announcement of which 
was made in our June-July issue. During the past Summer, Dr. Pace, of 
the Catholic University, one of the editors, was abroad securing the col- 
laboration of European Catholic scholars. 


While abroad, Dr. Pace attended the meeting of the Catholic Truth 
Society at Blackburn, of which he has written an interesting sketch for 
the Catholic Associated Press. One topic discussed at the meeting is of 
especial interest. It was pointed out that one of the main causes of preju- 
dice against Catholics is misrepresentation, often unintentional, in the 
secular press. To meet this need a Catholic Press Bureau has been 
established in Germany and in France to furnish accurate information on 
matters concerning the interests of the Church. The Truth Society has 
taken up this work in England. 


The Catholic Truth Society is publishing in pamphlet form the West- 
minster Lectures, a series of discourses on Apologetics. The lecture of 
Father John Gerard, 8. J., on Modern Freethought is very well done indeed. 
It runs somewhat along the same lines as an article in the initial number 
-of this Revirw, by M. George Fonsegrive. The series is edited by Rev. 
Francis Aveling, D. D. Other lectures published in the same series are 
-on Immortality, by Dr. Aveling; God, by Canon Moyes; Free Will, by 
Rev. A. B. Sharpe; the Witness of the Gospels, by Mgr. Barnes; and the 
Resurrection, by Mr. Gideon Marsh. The character of these pamphlets 
is an added proof that the Catholic Truth Society is not restricting its 
-efforts to threshing straw. 

In this department of NoTss in the last issue we expressed a welcome 
for a projected Catholic Review to be issued by the professors of Maynooth 
‘College. We have since received a prospectus giving fuller details which 
will, no doubt, be of interest to our readers. The new review is to be 
called the Irish Theological Quarterly. The first number will be issued 
in January next. ‘The price is set at two shillings a number, or seven and 
six-pence a year. Subcriptions will be received by the publishers, M. H. 
Gill & Son, Dublin, or by Dr. Walter McDonald, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. Concerning its management and purposes, we quote from 
the prospectus: 

“The Review will deal with five branches of Theological Science; 
Dogma (systematic), Dogma (historical), Moral, S. Scripture, and Ecclesias- 
tical History. Each of these departments will be under the charge of one of 
five editors, all of whom are members of the Faculty of Theology of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth:—Rev. Walter McDonald, D. D., (Prefect of 
the Dunboyne Establishment); Rev. Joseph MacRory, D. D., (Professor of 
S. Scripture); Rev. John M. Harty, and Rev. Patrick Tonor, D. D., (Pro- 
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fessors of Theology), and Rev. James MacCaffrey, 8. T. L., rs of 
Ecclesiastical History). 
) ‘While the editors have been assured of valuable assistance from 
other theologians of distinction, they will depend only on themselves, and 
are prepared to work for the Review as if no assistance were to be expected. 
They hope by their own unaided efforts, if necessary, to make the periodical 
worthy of the Faculty to which they belong. Their object will be to 
treat the religious questions of the day in a broad and conservative spirit, 
to keep their readers in touch with Catholic thought throughout the 
Church, and to help them to meet new phases of error. Special attention 
will be given to reviews of books. Only works of real interest will be 
noticed; but these will be carefully read and honestly criticised; for this 
the editors pledge their word in a special manner. They hope in this 
way to bring under the notice of their readers the latest and best speci- 
mens of theological literature.”’ | 


The announcement that Mr. Wilfrid Ward is to take editorial charge 
of the Dublin Review in January next will be received with delight by all 
who are interested in religion and learning. It is sufficient compliment 
to him to say that the public may expect that he will conduct this fine 
old Review with the same success as did his illustrious father a generation 
ago. Mr. Ward is eminently fitted for his new position. He is personally 
acquainted with a large number of the leaders of thought in England and 
elsewhere; he is equally at home in Catholic theology and in the general 
field of modern intellectual progress; and, perhaps, best of all, in the 
difficult task of reconciling old beliefs with new discoveries, he takes a 
‘““Liberal-Conservative”’ attitude which makes him a model for Catholic 
apologists. In breadth of knowledge and of sympathy, in candor 
and impartiality, in devotion to the Church and to truth in general, 
it would be difficult to find an editor for a Catholic review to surpass the 
author of William George Ward and the Catholic Revival and Problems and 
Persons. 

In the first number of the New York Revirw, to which Mr. Ward 
contributed the opening article, we remarked concerning him: ‘In his 
method he is a follower of Newman, with whose writings he is probably 
better acquainted than any other person living, and a large part of his 
labor has been to work out to its logical conclusions the theory of Develop- 
ment, as a basis for the defense and the strengthening of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. In view of this, it is to be hoped that before long we shall be able 
to speak of him as the biographer of the great Cardinal.” It is a pleasure 
to note that this wish is on the road to fulfilment, as Mr. Ward has been 
put in possession of the documents so long and so carefully guarded by 
the late Father Neville. 


It has been surmised by many that Father Neville’s policy of delay 
was in accordance with the instructions of Newman himself; that the 
Cardinal was loth to have documents treating of matters of dispute pre- 
sented too soon to the public, partly out of delicacy about wounding the 
feelings of living participants in these events, and partly to ensure that 
calm historical judgment which cannot be had until the storms of con- 
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‘troversy have passed away. If such was his mind, it has certainly been 
‘borne out since then by the case of his brother Cardinal of Westminster. 
At any rate, it is certain that the Fabian policy has turned out for the 
best, since the task of writing the biography has fallen to the capable hands 
of Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 


During his wardenship of Newman’s papers, Father Neville ‘has 
occasionally given out some morsels to a hungry public. The latest of 
these (a posthumous publication) is a little volume containing Addresses 
to Cardinal Newman with his Replies, 1879-’81, a delightful memorial of 
an interesting episode in the great Oratorian’s life. We are told in the 
Preface that shortly after his election to the Pontificate, Leo XIII was 
asked by a friend what would be his policy as Pope, to which he replied: 
“Wait till you see my first Cardinal.”’ There are indications that Leo 
XIII had Newman in mind for this dignity from the time of his own 
election to the Papacy. [Father Neville’s collection gives evidence of the 
unanimous approval given to the Pope’s judgment in elevating him. 
The Cardinal’s replies show him to us in a charming light, and not a few 
of them contain matter of more than passing interest. 


The leading article in the Revue du Clergé Francais for mid-September 
is one by M. Boudinhon on La Sainte Maison de Lorette. The authenticity 
of the story of the Santa Casa is a problem on which Catholic scholars 
have been working for some time past, and usually, it would seem, towards 
an adverse conclusion. Propaganda students are all familiar with the 
arguments against the genuineness of the shrine urged with so much 
force by the distinguished professor of Church History, Dr. Pinacchi; and 
Father Grisar, 8. J., in a striking and timely paper on The Condition of 
Catholic Historical Criticism, read at the Catholic Congress, Munich, 1900, 
touches on this matter in the same spirit. Dr. Lapponi, the well known 
Catholic physician of Rome, after a careful investigation of the facts, has 
arrived at the same conclusion. 


Father Boudinhon acknowledges indebtedness for the immediate 

inspiration of his study to an article on the subject in the Rassegna Na- 
zionale by Professor Leopoldo De Feis who has made a careful study of 
the documents bearing on the question. The conclusion of both these 
scholars is against the authenticity of the miracle. American readers 
will find an excellent summary of the arguments in an article in the Catholic 
World by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway. It is gratifying to note that this 
investigation is altogether the work of loyal Catholic scholars. Too often 
we wait until similar conclusions are forced upon us by those “‘qui ex 
adverso sunt’’, to the no small scandal and distress of faithful souls who 
would learn these matters with equanimity from a priest. And as Father 
Boudinhon eoncludes: ‘Neither the authority of the Church nor piety 
rightly understood, will suffer anything from such a conclusion. 
Even if it be not the house of the Blessed Vi irgin, Loretto remains what 
it was, a privileged sanctuary of Mary. And “it matters little, after all, 
whether we can say at Loretto or at Nazareth: ‘Hic Verbum caro factum 
est’ provided the Christian can nourish his faith and his piety with the 
sublime words: ‘Verbum Caro factum est et habitavit in nobis.’”’ 
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The recent work of Dr. Riviére on Le dogme de la Redemption, which 
will be reviewed in our next issue, is the initial volume of a collection 
entitled Etudes d’histoire des dogmes et d’ancienne littérature ecclésivastique. 
The series is to follow along the lines of a similar work begun in Germany 
under the supervision of Dr. Ehrhard, the distinguished Strasburg professor. 
The next volume in the French collection is to be one that will be of interest. 
to those who have studied the controversy concerning Anglican Orders. 
It is entitled, Les réordinations, étude sur Vhistoire du sacrement del ordre, 
and is written by M. Saltet, professor of History at the Catholic Institute 
of Toulouse. 

If Father Saltet takes into consideration reordinations outside the 
Church, he will find matter for an interesting note in an occurrence which 
took place in New York City on Nov. 5th. Rev. Mr. Irvine, an Episcopal 
clergyman who had been deposed by his bishop, was reordained by Arch- 
bishop Tikhon, who is in charge of the Russian Church in the United 
States. In fact, the Metropolitan, according to the published accounts, 
thought it necessary to confer on his convert Confirmation and Deacon- 
ship, as well as the Priesthood. ‘This will be a rude blow to those of the 
Church of England and its offshoots, who, since the Bull Apostolice Cure, 
on Anglican Orders, have been looking to the Greeks for recognition and 
sympathy. 

The successor to Father David Fleming, O. F. M., as Secretary of 
the Biblical Commission is Dom Laurence Janssens, a Benedictine of the 
Abbey of Maredsous, Belgium, at present rector of the College of St. 
Anselm, the International College of the Benedictines, in Rome. He is a. 
consultor of the Congregation of the Index, and the author of an important 
commentary on St. Thomas, now in course of publication. He is second 
Secretary, Father Vigouroux, 8. 8., still retaining the first place. Father 
Fleming has become Provincial of the Friars Minor in Ireland. is 

The new French weekly, Demain, announcement of which was made 
in our last issue, will, if one may judge by its firstenumber, surely fulfil 
all promises and expectations. There is a spirit of hopefulness and energy 
about it. As its title indicates, it has its face turned to the future, or if 
it looks to the past, it is to learn lessons for self-betterment and not to- 
indulge in useless regrets or recriminations. The first number shows: 
that it is closely in touch with English and American Catholic thought, 
since of four leading articles, one is by W. J. Williams, its English corres-- 
pondent, one by our friend, M. l’Abbe Felix Klein, and one by Henri 
Brémond, S. J., admirer and translator of Newman. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments—Von D. B. Srapn, Ge- 
heimem Kirchenrat und Professor der Theologie in Giessen. 
I Band: Die Religion Israels und die Entstehung des Judentums. 
Erste und zweite Auflage. Tubingen, Verlag von C. B. Mour, 
(Paul Siebeck) 1905. pp. xii, 383. 


The volume on hand (vol. II will complete the: treatise) is but 
one of many that form a complete series bearing on the theological 
sciences (Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften). Its im- 
portance and serious character claim our attention. Modern theolo--: 
gians, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, delve more deeply into the 
strata of revealed religion in order to find material, the scientific 
adjustment of which will aid us in forming a mental picture of the 
development of revelation—God’s gradual and progressive manner 
of dealing with mankind, and man’s attitude towards the moulding 
hand of God. This is what Dr. Stade undertakes to do, partially at. 
least, in his Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, a task which 
certainly bristles with many difficulties from the historical as well as: 
the theological standpoint. Nothing daunted, however, he approaches. 
the problem with the keen eye of a critic. The completion of this first 
volume will certainly be hailed with delight by the eager student. 

It is beyond the scope of the present notice to point out all the 
excellences that characterize this work, or to indicate even in a sum- 
mary manner the interesting topics wherewith this ‘“multum in parvo”’ 
is filled. A most cursory appreciation, with some of the leading 
thoughts, must suffice. 

Dr. Stade presupposes, of course, the distinction of sources in 
the Old Testament. Without it, a truly scientific treatment of this 
subject is impossible. The reader should therefore have at least a 
superficial knowledge of this matter, otherwise the author’s reasoning 
will often be unintelligible to him. The distinction of sources permits 
the author to prove that there is a gradual development of religious 
ideas until the fulness of revelation appears in Jesus Christ. In the 
light of this gradual development, suggested by the very text of Serip- 
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ture, many apparently hazardous statements and conclusions receive 
ample vindication. The reader must be prepared, however, to see 
some traditional notions of Old Testament history and Old Testament 
theology disposed of rather ruthlessly. He may feel that he cannot 
endorse every dictum of the author, yet thoughtful students will be - 
slow to reject without thorough investigation the results of so much 
careful painstaking labor. 

The division of the book is clear and simple. The introduction 
($$ 1-11) gives a survey of the matter to be treated. Itis not a com- 
pilation of dogmas or a dialectic tilt on dogmatical grounds, but simply 
a history of the religion embodied in the Old Testament. The para- 
mount importance of such a history becomes apparent when we revert 
to the intimate connection between the Old Testament and the New. 
‘Christ grows up amidst Jewish surroundings and builds his religion 
upon the doctrines and ethical principles already revealed to the Jews. 

The treatise proper covers the time from the beginning of Israel 
to Nehemias, and is divided into two sections: (1) The religion of Israel 
in ante-prophetic times and (2) The changes wrought in the religion 
of Israel during the age of prophecy. On the very threshold of the 
first section, we are guarded against a wrong inference from the use 
of the word “ante-prophetic.” The author tells us that he employs 
it for want of a better expression and that it applies to the period of 
time commencing with the history of Israel and extending to the eighth 
century B.C. (§ 12). 

Among the sources of the theology developed during this period 
are those portions of the Old Testament that antedate the prophets, as 
also those writings of the prophets in which they inveigh against the 
faith, the morals and the institutions of their time. These sources 
are only fragmentary, whence the difficulty of presenting an adequate 
picture of this period ($ 18). 

The beginning of the religion of Israel will perhaps ever remain 
a moot question. Dr. Stade identifies it with the work of Moses in 
behalf of the oppressed Israelites. Yahweh showed interest in this 
nomadic tribe and freed it with a strong hand from bondage. Israel 
in turn became impressed by the power of Yahweh. It cannot be 
determined to what extent Israel worshipped Yahweh prior to the 
Exodus. Yahweh was certainly known as “God of the Fathers,” 
but not yet as “God of Israel.” The author does not admit the pro- - 
mulgation of special laws on Mount Sinai at this period, since in the 
face of such a promulgation the subsequent history of Israel would 
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be unintelligible and the sermons of the prophets inexplicable ($$ 
14-18). 

The fundamental thought of the religion of Israel is contained 
in the phrase: “ Yahweh is Israel’s God.” The growing knowledge 
of this truth forms the development of that religion. Monolatry is 
strongly insisted upon and is responsible for the success of this develop- 
ment. Stade rejects as derogatory to the dignity of revelation the 
assumption that humanity started with monotheism ($ 19). 

Whilst Israel sojourned in the desert, it adopted customs favorable 
to the worship of Yahweh. ‘These were either exchanged or abandoned 
upon entering Canaan. The worship of the Baalim—local gods— 
attracted the attention of the children of Israel and drew forth the 
censure of the older prophets. The prophets in question here were 
men of exceptional personality, zeal and influence. Their concept. 
of Yahweh, however, was far inferior to that of the author-prophets 
who appeared later ($§ 20-24). 

In $$ 25-104 we have a description of ante-prophetical faith and 
worship. With Israel Yahweh is the God of the country; he has_ 
other gods beside himself; he is spiritual (not, however, in our sense 
of the word) and is always intent upon the good of Israel. The gods 
apart from Yahweh are gods of other countries. These have a real 
existence for the Old Israelite; he is a theoretical polytheist and a 
practical monotheist. Yahweh is faithful; however, at times, his 
attitude and action elude calculation or forecast. He is eminently a 
God of war and powerful in his own domain. Israel’s idea of Yahweh’s 
sanctity is not derived from his moral excellence or ethical superiority, 
but from the fact that he is inviolable, unapproachable. The same 
obtains with holy persons. Yahweh is not only the source of good 
but also of evil. No distinction is made between physical and moral 
evil, between the active and permissive attitude of God. Yahweh 
can simply do as he pleases. Israel of old had no word for “world” 
nor an idea of creation as now accepted. 2 appears only after 
the exile. Previous to that period Yahweh’s actions were designated 
by 7x and avy, which terms were common to human activity. At 
this stage of religious development the hand of God is recognized not 
in the upholding and governing of the universe, but in miracles. 

Yahweh’s abode is successively Mount Sinai, the land of Canaan, 
the different sanctuaries in Canaan, and later on, the temple. These 
representations have as a common feature that Yahweh is not in 
heaven (some place of glory above the earth). Worship on the mn. 
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was considered perfectly legitimate at an early date. In later years 
it was restricted to the temple. 

There is scarcely a paragraph in this section of the book that 
does not introduce some feature, which will be conducive to a better 
understanding of the early Israelite’s religious frame of mind. This 
is true especially of the treatises on the different names of God; on 
Yahweh’s appearance in the thunderstorm and its attendant phenom- 
ena; on the 3852 and the m Yahweh (Elohim); on the distinction 
between clean and unclean and the reason for this distinction; on the 
various kinds of sacrifice; on Israel’s concept of body and soul; on 
its idea of morality and the shortcomings of the ante-prophetic moral 
ideal. 

The second section ($$ 105-147) treats of the history of religion 
as presented in the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries 
(often called the literary—or author—prophets in contradistinction to 
the older prophets who left no writings); in the period of the exile and 
in the time from the end of the exile to the days of Nehemias. 

The religion of ancient Israel was greatly affected by the preaching 
of the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries, as also by the 
influx of Assyrio-Babylonian tenets. To the proof of this contention 
are consecrated nearly all the remaining paragraphs of the book. It 
is insisted upon that the chief concern of the prophets was not the 
future, but the past and especially the present. They were to teach 
Israel, to manifest to the people the will of God. Every prophet is 
taken in turn and the new thoughts that he brought to bear upon the 
religion of Israel are exposed. This part of the work is fascinating 
and certainly instructive, as it gives us a fair appreciation of a great 
portion of the Old Testament. Opposition will no doubt be shown 
to Dr. Stade’s contention that the Old Testament owes much to As- 
syro-Babylonian sources. ‘To such he attributes, for instance, the ac- 
count of man’s creation and his expulsion from Paradise, of the 
flood, of the tower of Babel, of the Patriarchs, which he claims cannot 
be met with in any pre-exilic document of Israel. This opinion, 
however, is not new and is endorsed by scholars equally distinguished 
for learning and for devotedness to infallible authority. 

The author’s positions with regard to the vacillating character of 
Israel’s faith during this period are amply illustrated. On perusing 
his pages Israel’s religious frame of mind at the various stages looms 
up before our mind’s eye. Weare shown how predictions as to im- 
pending punishment for sins fell on listless ears. We are also led to 
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see how indifference yielded to the deepest religious fervor when these 
predictions were fulfilled and how their realization vindicated in the 
_ mind of Israel the prophets’ claim of being the mouthpiece of Yahweh. 

Messianic hopes are presented in their gradual appearance with 
the rise of the various prophets. Freedom from bondage was at first 
their object, but later on that object was a kingdom. The student 
is also reminded of the fact that the popular acceptation of Messianic 
- prophecies proved a great encumbrance to the ministry of Our Lord 
and his Apostles among the Jews. When Stade, however, maintains 

_ that Messianic prophecies embrace in their concept the idea of a 
kingdom, we should not infer with him that this is their exclusive 
object. The prophetic vision and utterance extends also at times to 
_ the king, to the Messiah. 
_ Ample attention has been given throughout this section to his- 
torical events that served as a substratum to Israel’s faith and worship. 
Apart from what has been said about the appearance of the prophets 
we may point in proof of this assertion to the chapters on the com- 
position of the nan 150, to the reform of Josiah and especially to the 
finding of the nnn 72D under his reign, to the building of the temple 
and the reform of Esdras, all of which topics receive ample treat- 
ment. In the concluding chapters he shows the beginnings of Juda- 
ism such as we meet it thenceforward. 

We take exception to Dr. Stade’s insinuation regarding the 
deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament (p. 22). For the Catho- 
lie the canonicity of a book does not depend upon its acceptation by 
the Palestinian Jews, but upon its admission by the Church. “Kult- 
ische Handlungen”’ instead of ‘“kultische Manipulationen”’ (p. 118), 
would be more reverential. We certainly disagree with the author 
when he tells us (p. 150) that invocation and prayer are of less signifi- 
cance in modern than they were in ancient times. From p. 287 it 
would appear that the writer sees a contradiction in admitting that 
man is responsible for his acts and yet dependent upon God. Does 
not this very dependence imply responsibility? It must, however, be 
said in justice to the volume before us that the points to which we 
_ object receive only passing notice, and do not detract from the value 
of the work as a whole. 

The alphabetical arrangement of subjects treated, as also the index 
of all the scriptural texts referred to will be appreciated by the stu- 
dent. The size of the book is convenient, and its material and typo- 
graphical make up is quite elegant. Epwarp H&INLEIN. 
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The Hebrew Prophet—by Lorina W. Barren, Ph. D.,8. T. D. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1905. 


_ All who peruse this little volume will agree with its author that. 
he has ‘‘expended a large amount of labor on it.’’ Within the compass: 
of a little over 340 pages, Dr. Batten has succeeded in giving a careful 
and discriminating summary of the leading aspects of the Hebrew 
Prophet. He has availed himself of all the data scattered through 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, as also of the information 
afforded by the principal works and articles on prophecy, published 
during the last forty years. He has pursued the investigation of his: 
important and difficult topic with a patience and thoroughness worthy 
of the best Biblical scholarship of the day. And the result of his: 
labor is a clear and concise sketch of the part played by the prophets: 
of old in the religious society to which they belonged. 

Prominent among the happy features of the work is Dr. Batten’s: 
constant effort to set forth the development which is so marked a 
characteristic of Hebrew prophecy. At no time in the treatment of 
his subject does he lose sight of the distinct stages through which 
prophecy passed as a divine communication imparted to individuals, 
or as an institution embracing “‘the Prophets” and ‘the Sons of the: 
Prophets,” and standing in the most intimate relation to the State and 
to the Church under the Old Testament dispensation. So that his: 
picture of the Hebrew Prophet is always drawn in harmony with the 
perspective suggested by a careful study of the material at his disposal. 

_Another praiseworthy feature of the work is the transparent: 
sincerity of its author. What the writer cares for is the truth as far 
as he can reach it. Throughout, he is the painstaking investigator, 
the prudent, conservative, yet independent scholar, who weighs recent 
theories, examines proposed textual emendations, accepts or sets 
aside time-honored positions, solely on their merit. Scarcely here: 
and there, as for instance, his reference to the Roman Index Expur- 
gatorius, do we notice anything that does not seem to be called for by 
the subject in hand; and hardly at any time do we feel that a position: 
is maintained through excessive conservatism. Particularly inter- 
esting and instructive are the chapters entitled “The Sons of’ the 
Prophets,” (chap. iv); ‘‘The Prophets’ Credentials”, (chap. vi); 
and ‘The Prophet’s Vision,” (chap. xiii). But there is not a chapter 
of the book that does not offer new suggestions or otherwise valuable: 
information. 7 

One may regret, however, that the author has not seen his way 
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to treat the always important subject of Messianic Prophecy. Some 
among his readers may object to his interpretation of the prophet’s 
- eall as rather naturalistic. But despite these and other blemishes, 
Dr. Batten’s work on The Hebrew Prophet contains more information 
than many a more pretentious volume on the same topic, and will 
prove a valuable addition to any Biblical library. 


Francis E. Gicor. 


La Pensée Catholique dans l’Angleterre Contemporaine—par ERNEST 
DIMNET, in 12°. pp. xxii, 313. Lecoffre, Paris, 1905. 


From his boyhood days, Father Dimnet had a love for Newman ; 
and so, to the many who now feel attracted towards this religious 
genius, the central figure of his book, he tries to show the path. This 
book will prove extremely interesting to French readers who have 
not the same facilities as we have, for perusing the works of Newman, 
Wiseman, Tyrrell, Lilly, Barry, W. Ward. To us it should be still 
more useful; for there has not yet appeared any étude d’ ensemble on 
the brilliant English school of apologists of which Newman is the 
head and the centre. The book claims to be an objective exposition 
of the doctrines of that group. It is written especially “for those 
who being more impressed with the objections of our opponents than 
with the classical replies offered to them, might be inclined to deem 
those difficulties insoluble.’’ Indeed, many of the ideas exposed by 
these leaders may seem in themselves common-place; Father Dimnet 
rejoices over this as a fact which proves that these ideas can be made 
fecund. He thinks that itis no more than strict justice to proclaim 
that they were perceived by Wiseman, ‘“‘the precursor’’; contemplated 
in their full light by Newman, “the seer’; and exploited by the 
Cardinal’s disciples, Tyrrell, Barry, Ward and Lilly, previous to any 
other writers, and in a spirit of wonderful loyalty and submission to 
the Church. The names of these men will not soon be forgotten, for 
“their religious theories will bring about slowly but surely, a renewal 
of Christian spirit, to which nothing in the past can be compared.” 

The study on Wiseman (1-72), based on Ward’s Life of the Cardinal, 
presents a penetrating criticism of that valuable biography. ‘“ Wise- 
man loved with his whole soul, unconsciously and naively, the Truth, 
the Church, and the Life.’’ Such is the leading feature expressed by 
his biographer. Wiseman was the most modern, i. e., the most in- 
telligently active Bishop of the nineteenth century, because he was 
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deeply impressed with the absolute conviction that every form of pro- 
gress, scientific, esthetic, or social, is good, and the Church has the 
power of adapting herself to it, and thus consecrating it. Hence 
~ Wiseman’s biography hasa very real apologetic value. 

Philosophers and apologists are now discovering Newman, fifty 
years after the publication of his main works, and yet many of his 
biographers, viewing him superficially, see in his life little more than 
his conversion, or perhaps, only its poetical exterior setting, the med- 
ieeval city of Oxford. Father Dimnet tries to point out the highest 
aspects of his thought and of his deep influence (73-130). The true 
Newman must be sought for in the University Sermons, The Essay on 
Development, and the Grammar of Assent In that series of incom- 
parable analyses we find his characteristic apologetics, the restitution 
to the will and to grace of their prominent role in the act of faith; 
as well as the theory, both wise and bold, of the relativity of dogmatic 
formulas. | 
Theology and Devotion (131-216), the longest sketch in 
the book, considers the work of Father George Tyrrell, 8. J. A foot- 
note tells us that the study is based on The Faith oj the Mullons, 
though Father Tyrrell might better be judged by his later work, Lex 
Orandi. The author believes that nobody has better assimilated 
Newman’s doctrine, or rather the spirit of Newman’s doctrine. He 
lauds him as a modestly persuasive defender of Theism, but considers 
that he is at his best in the deep analysis of the relations of devotion 
to theology, and of dogmatic symbols to the higher realities which 
they indicate rather than express. 

The first defect which Dimnet finds in Tyrrell is that of 
thinking without method; the cause being, he says, that Father 
Tyrrell is neither a Frenchman nor a metaphysician, and besides is a 
very busy man. Moreover, he is too quick to perceive the consequences 
of his premisses, and he wants to tell his readers all about it at once; 
hence he adds to his thesis a parenthesis, which obliges him to explain 
~ some hypothesis. And still Father Tyrrell desires to be clear, but 
to no purpose. However, he is fascinating by his sincerity, his kind- 
ness, his modesty, his broad views and suggestive ideas. He is a 
philosopher and a mystic; he reminds you of Gratry, and under his 
speculation you constantly feel a deep religious warmth, almost a 
lyric love for Catholicism in its most mystical forms. 

His method as an apologist consists in showing the character, 
both human and analogical, of relevation; which seems to be the only 
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way by which our contemporaries, especially the intellectual élite, 
ean reach Christianity. The Kantists are not the only ones with whom 
the method of immanence should be used; all of our moderns need to 
be taught that we remain incomplete without Christ’s grace and truth. 

As for the form of Christian dogma, it was, it is, and it will always 
be imperfect and perfectible. But the virtue of dogma being above 
all an aptitude to touch the heart, to move the mind, Father Dimnet 
thinks this theory of the Development of Dogma is more rhetorical 
than historical; and also, that whilst it may well apply to the doctrine 
of the nature and attributes of God, it is unsatisfactory with regard 
to the dogmas of the Fall of Man or Biblical Inspiration. Never- 
theless, Father Tyrrell’s method of apologetics is efficacious because 
behind the theologian we find in him “un homme de bien et un homme 
— de ceur,’ a man with the invincible conviction that devotion—the 
most important thing—is not absolutely bound to theology, a man | 
of whom Father Dimnet does not hesitate to sayin conclusion: ‘“‘Jl.est | 
umpossible de le lire sans Vavmer.”’ 

The short essay entitled Théisme et Morale @17- 236) is a study on 
W.S. Lilly, who is said to be neither a philosopher nor.a_ historian, 
nor even a professional critic, but “un chercheur de vérité et un vérifi- 
cateur d’ idées,”’ a man deeply religious, on every page of whose books 
we can read that Science and Faith are friendly allies. 

Delightful, indeed, and excellently phrased is the portrait of Dr. 
Barry, “le pretre littérateur,”’ (237-266), whose only defect is to be, too 
learned; a man whose life and talent are dominated. by and con- | 
secrated to the grand idea that there are many dwellings in the 
Father’s house and that all our faculties can develop in the religious 
atmosphere, the Church being like a vast cathedral in which all can as- 
semble and pray. 

The book closes with Evolution and Theology (257-304), an epilogue | 
and a profession of faith, as well as a study of Wilfrid Ward, a theologian, 
though a layman, a liberal, but free fromrashness. The main problem 
with which he is concerned is: to what: extent may or even should 
loyal Catholics be influenced by the Zeitgeist? According to Ward, 
the future of Christianity is conditioned by the spread of evolutionism. 
He shows that materialistic tendencies are rather of the past than of 
the present; whilst the adaptation of Christianity to its surroundings | 
will continue in the future as in the past, leaving untouched all that 
fosters Christian sentiment and Catholic devotion. This is to render 
our religion acceptable to thousands of sincere minds who are unable 
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to apply to things religious intellectual methods which they have 
never known or have completely discarded. 
We highly recommend this useful book. 


J. BRUNEAU. 


The Religion of Duty—By Fenix Apter. New York. McClure, 
Phillips, & Co. 


In this little book we have the substance of Dr. Adler’s ethical 
teaching, as delivered during a number of years past, to the Ethical 
Culture Society, of New York. The editor, Mr. Willis Sprague, who 
is evidently a disciple of Dr. Adler’s, contributes a preface and a few 
closing words of appendix. 

It is needless to say that any such reproduction of Dr. Adler’s 
teaching is bound to contain much that is wholly admirable, much 
that makes for the highest type of personal and social living, much 
that must command the sympathy of all who love and labor for right- 
eousness. It is equally certain, however, to contain much which 
cannot be subscribed to, we will not say by a Christian believer merely, 
but by any Theist. . 

To take the more agreeable task first, we would note briefly the 
expression by Dr. Adler of certain convictions, such as it is by no 
means customary to find amongst those who are busied in providing 
substitutes for Christianity. He deprecates, for instance, the “in- 
creasingly vague and indefinite way’’ in which the idea of God is held 
by so many, and urges the importance of distinctions and clearness 
in our thinking on such a theme. “Blurred images,” he says, “faint, 
vague, impalpable things in the mind, cannot at all help us.” We 
cannot see that Dr. Adler succeeds in making the idea of God one 
more easily to be seized and held by the average mind, but, at all 
events, we are glad to have from such a quarter, this protest against 
the mistiness with which so many are satisfied to leave the subject of 
religion invested, while at the same time they regard it as intolerable 
in any other department of thought. 

In these days, again, when the mutual obligations of husband 
and wife are held of such light account in so many quarters, and so 
much weak sentimentality is talked on the subject of divorce, it is 
refreshing to come across a paragraph like this: 


“Husband and wife have become estranged. Incompatibilities, 
repulsions, have taken the place of the first attractions. Tell them that 
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they shall love each other. But they will answer that the very cause of 
their estrangement is that they cannot love each other, that love is dead; 
and therefore they demand to be released from each other’s hateful society. 
Rather say: ‘Your first love then is dead. Now, do your duty. Duty 
tells you to see behind the repulsions, behind these perversities and in- 
compatibilities, a being with whose welfare you have solemnly charged 
yourself, toward whom you have assumed the task of developing and 
bringing to light the better nature that exists, though it may be hidden 
and dormant. Do your duty! That is all that is asked of you.’” 


We could not wish much to be added to Dr. Adler’s words in- 
sisting on the absolute necessity of the connection of love with duty, 
or his reprobation of the widely prevalent desire to have the sweetness 
and sentiment of morality without its sternness. 

Again, we are glad to see Dr. Adler maintaining the necessity 
of keeping up the custom of public assemblies on Sunday for bringing 
home to men and impressing upon them the higher things of life. 
He insists also upon the necessity of publicly solemnizing such 
events in life as marriage and death, of surrounding them with dignity 
and sacred significance, of providing what he calls an interpretation 
of them. On these, and on many other points which it would take 
too long to indicate, we are happy to be in complete agreement with 
our author. 

Where, however, we must of course part company with him is in 
his contention that the Church has failed, and must perforce fail, to 
‘satisfy these needs of the human spirit. Of such failures Dr. Adler 
has no doubts, as also he is equally convinced that his Ethical Society 
an and does supply these same needs. He is convinced that the 
world needs other and quite different ethical formulas than those 
which the Church (by which he means Christianity at large) has pro- 
~ vided. It is not too much to expect that the critic of a system of 
thought and life should give evidence that he understands thoroughly 
what that system is. We have to say, however, that Dr. Adler, on 
the contrary, shows in a multitude of ways that he misconceives, 
and (of course unintentionally) misrepresents the Christian view of 
man, the attitude of the Christian religion to human society, and the 
- mature of the special motives and sanctions for morality which it sets 
before men. 

For instance—“I do not agree with the orthodox Church in the 
‘statement that ‘there is no moral health in man, that he is a being 
absolutely depraved.’’ Neither do we agree with any Church, be it 
called orthodox or un-orthodox, which teaches any such doctrine. We 
do not know what may be Dr. Adler’s standard of orthodoxy in Churches 
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but certainly the Catholic Church (no inconsiderable section of Chris- 
tianity at least) has never taught a doctrine like this. It may be 
found in the writings of Luther, Calvin and other founders of Pro-~ 
testantism, and Dr. Adler is not the first opponent of Christianity 
who has saddled Christianity as a whole with such perversicns of the 
doctrine of Original Sin; but in the name of Catholicism we must 
protest against such teaching being described as “orthodox” Chris-— 
tianity. 

So, too, it is Dr. Adler’s understanding, or misunderstanding, of 
the phrase, “the world,” as it occurs so often in the Scriptures and 
in other Christian writings, that lies at the root of the main accusations: | 
which he brings against Christianity.He quotes St. James’ definition 
* of “pure religion and undefiled,” one element of which is “to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world.” He might have quoted St- 
John’s “Love not the world,’ and numerous other passages to the 
same effect in other writings. Now, if “the world,” in such passages, 
meant, as Dr. Adler wishes to make it mean, the society of our fellow 
men, there certainly would be ground for his charge that Christian 
principles incline towards an unsocial selfishness. But the “world” 
on which Christians are urged to turn their backs, is not the society of 
men and women amongst whom they live, but it is a spirit, a tendency 
to be found there, something impalpable, indeed, but most real, that 
which draws men to live for the present only, to attach themselves 
to the outward, the transitory, in opposition to the eternal, the 
true—all this is summed up in the phrase “the world,” as used by 
the New Testament writers. But that Christians are urged to turn 
their backs on the world of living men and women, to draw aside 
from it as unclean, to disregard its activities and interests and refuse 
to take their share in them—this is something which exists only in 
Dr. Adler’s mind; it has no support in the teaching of Christ or His 
Apostles. Christ proposes to regenerate the world by regenerating 
the individual, and if this work is still far from complete even in regions: — 
where Christianity has long had sway, if Dr. Adler can point, as, alas, 
he can, to innumerable instances in our political and commercial life, 
or in international relations, where injustice and selfishness are ram- 
pant, he can also discover how in directions without number the whole 
social life of man has been elevated, purified and ennobled by the 
influence upon and within it of Christian ethics. 

He is confident that Ethical Culture can do thoroughly and com- 
pletely what Christianity has as yet done only in part; but whereas, 
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in regard to the work of Christianity in the world we can appeal to 
the record of history, in the other case we have only Dr. Adler’s con-. 
fident anticipations, anticipations which to us do not at all seem to 
find justification in the nature of the hopes and motives he proposes 
to substitute for those of the Christian religion. He acknowledges 
the wonderful effect belief in the Incarnation has had in awakening 
the passionate love and gratitude of those brought up under the in- 
fluence of Christian ideas as they contemplated the Infinite and All- 
Holy stooping to this humiliation in love for man. Nor is it wonderful 
that it should be so. Wonderful, however, it would indeed be did any 
such reverence, worship, and love issue from embracing the conception — 
of the God of Ethical Culture. The thought “He loved me, and 
gave Himself for me’’ has shown itself capable, all along the Christian 
ages, of inspiring heroic love, devotion and endurance, forgetfulness 
of self and sacrifice for others. Dr. Adler thinks the same or greater 
results can be secured by the thought that there is ‘a cosmic signifi- 
cance in the moral law.”” He may have succeeded in inspiring himself 
with a glow of holy enthusiasm for virtue by such considerations, but 
human nature will have to be something very different from what it 
is, if, asking for the bread of religious hopes and motives, it can satisfy 
itself with this stone. 


S. P. MACPHERSON. 


Ueber den Sakramentalen Character—O Laake. Eine historisch 
dogmatische Abhandlung. pp. 1-210. Munich. 1903. 

Der Sakramentale Character—M. J. Lucian Farinn, D. D. Eine 
dogmatische Studie. pp. 1-95. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1904. 
(Strassburger Theologische Studien). 

Caractére Sacramentel in the Dictionnaire de Théologie, Paris, 1905. 
H. Moureau, Professeur de Théologie 4 la Faculté de Lille. (Cf. 
J. Turmen, Histoire de la théologie positive. 1904. pp. 423 ff). 
These are the latest works on the doctrine of the Sacramental 

Character. It is somewhat remarkable that within a few months 

three monographs should be published in this rather abandoned field. 

All three touch upon the question of the existence and nature of the 

sacramental character, giving us the various views held by different 

theologians. 
Abbé H. Moureau, in a clear and concise account, as befits a 

Dictionary, sets forth and criticises to some extent the explanations 
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offered by various theologians. We find the Church’s doctrine and 
the various views of ecclesiastical writers treated much more fully in 
Laake. By far the majority of Doctors and Theologians hold that 
the sacramental character consists essentially in a physical mark, ~ 
sign, impression—in a certain intrinsic modification produced in the 
soul. The early Fathers and the later doctors and theologians illustrate 
this view by the analogy of a brand put upon sheep, or the mark made 
on soldiers. St. Thomas accepted this theory of physical modification 
of the soul; but he added this special point, that the character marked 
the recipient in some special way for the worship of God and also con- 
veyed certain powers;. thus making it a participation in the priest- 
hood of Christ. Applying this principle to the three Sacraments 
that according to Catholic tradition impress a character, he held that 
Baptism impresses indelibly upon the soul the seal of the Christian, 
making the recipient one of the subjects in Christ’s Kingdom and 
rendering him capable of receiving the other Sacraments; Confirmation 
makes him a soldier of Christ and conveys a special strength for 
professing the faith; by Holy Orders he becomes a minister of Christ, 
and is empowered to perform sacred functions. 

Against this theory of physical impression, besides its vagueness, 
it might be objected that by considering the character as a modifica- 
tion of the soul, theologians make it difficult to see how it is distinct 
from sanctifying grace, though all hold that it is different. 

Duns Scotus maintained that the Sacramental Character was 
simply an official deputation for a certain and unchangeable situation; 
whilst Durand of Saint-Pourgain, always noted for his peculiar views, 
says in a somewhat skeptical tone: “‘et nos loquentes ut plures dicamus 
cum eis characterem nonnihil esse,’ and claims that it consists in a 
relation. Nearly all the theologians censure this opinion,—many,. 
we think, because they surmise that Durand was rather skeptical as 
regards the doctrine of character altogether. 

Dr. Farine, improving on St. Thomas’s explanation, considers 
the essence of the Character as a configuration with Christ as Man- 
God in Baptism, with Christ as God-King in Confirmation, with Christ 
as God-Priest in Holy Orders. This view is satisfactory, but we 
would make one suggestion. Might not this theory become more 
reasonable if in place of Christ as King we substitute Christ as Victim? 
The author wishes to establish a relation between these sacraments 
and three predominant functions or states of Christ. Does it not 
seem that the state of Christ as Victim is a more predominant feature 
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in His life than that of Kingship? Christ indeed conquered sin during 
His life, but He did not reap the reward of His victory over sin until 
He had also conquered Death. Would it not be better to emphasize, 
not the victory, but rather the means to it, i. e., Christ’s sacrifice, 
obedience and suffering? In other words, to substitute for the state 
of king, that of victim? 

Now, could we not conceive that the Sacraments which produce 
_a character, incorporate us into Christ by associating us with these 
different states in the life of the Savior—thus making us partakers 
of the Divine life, which was the main object of the Incarnation? 
The first phase in the life of Christ was the Hypostatic Union of that 
human being, the son of Mary, with the Logos, the Son of God. By 
Baptism we are incorporated, associated with Christ in this first phase 
of the theandric life of the Man-God; we are associated with the 
Divine Person of Christ by a union analogous to, though different 
from, the Hypostatic Union. Without losing our own personality, 
we belong to Christ, creatv in Christo Jesu; we become the adopted 
sons of God. But our soul is not modified any more than the human 
nature of Christ was changed by its union with the Logos. 

Christ coming into this world offered Himself to do the will of 
His Father, to be obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross; 
His existence was one long infinite sacrifice to His Heavenly Father. 
Now, Confirmation would be an association with Christ as victim, 
with Christ adhering to the will of His Father even unto death. This, 
of course, means self-denial and struggle against sin and Satan to 
conquer and overcome them. Hence, through Confirmation we are 
made soldiers of Christ. 

The most exalted state assumed by the Incarnate Word is that 
of the Priesthood—Twu es Sacerdos in eternum. As a priest, Christ 
our Mediator takes away the sins of the world, makes us partakers 
of His holiness, sons of God, members of His body, victims with Him, 
nay, more, He renders certain privileged men partakers of His priest- 
hood. Now it is by Holy Orders that these men are associated with 
Christ as priests; they receive legitimate power to offer, the same 
Sacrifice that Christ offered, to administer the Sacraments, imparting 
by this means the divine life to men’s souls, and contributing to their 
salvation. 

In these three associations, the character is distinct from, and 
logically precedes sanctifying and sacramental grace. The character 
is a relation to, an association with, an incorporation into Christ, and 
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does not intrinsically modify the soul; a real modification is produced 
by sanctifying grace which renders us worthy of the association, 
whilst sacramental grace gives us the right to the actual graces neces- 
sary to fulfil the duties of the newly-acquired state. | 


J. BRUNEAU. 


St. John and the Close of the Apostolic Age—by the ABBE CoNSTANT 
Fovarp, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
1905. Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is the final volume of the late Abbé Fouard’s series on the 
Beginnings of the Church. In fact, God called His faithful priest and 
servant to his reward on December 3, 1903, before he could see his . 
last volume published. This would have been a crowning consolation, 
for he had already, in March, 19038, received his appointment from 
the Pope as a member of the Biblical Commission. It. was: indeed 
a happy idea to publish this last volume with a photo portrait of the 
author. The gentle smiling countenance, in which are perceived 
indications of brightness and humor, corresponds exactly to the pic- 
ture a mere reader of his books might form of him. This new work 
reviews the history of the Church from the martyrdom of St. Paul | 
to the death of St. John, thus furnishing the reader “with a picture 
of actual conditions towards the close of the first century. when the 
Fourth Gospel was composed by St. John, who had outlived all his 
brethren in the Apostolate, and had attained a very advanced age.” 
The tone is indeed traditional, as it is throughout the works of Father 
Fouard, but not narrow or intolerant. You feel that he knows of 
other positions; but with all his solid erudition, his aim is to popularize 
the results of scientific exegesis; he does not think he is called on to 
ventilate new theories, but rather to foster piety with solid studies, a. 
moderate criticism, and an attractive literary form. For instance, 
when speaking of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, he would not. 
object to the theory that the disciples of St. John clothed the doctrine 
of their master with their own language. 

We need, of course, books on St. John of a somewiae different. | 
Faneveke “Tssbup Hes the great majority of readers, this will be very near 
the ideal. Indeed, the set completed by this sixth volume, attractive 
as Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have succeeded in making it, will 
be a very handsome and welcome addition to the library of any in- 
telligent reader. 2 J. BRUNEAU. 
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The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel—Hight Lectures on the Morse 
Foundation, delivered in the Union Seminary, New York, in 
October and November, 1904—by Wiriiam Sanpay,. D. D., 
Seieeiitt. D. 8° pp.» xi, 268. .Scribner’s, 1905. 


| Just a year ago Prof. Sanday was delivering these lectures, which 

he now dedicates to his American friends, before an audience which 
grew thinner day by day. But let us hasten to say in favor of the 
book that Prof. Sanday writes much better than he lectures. 

The first lecture is a Survey of Recent Literature. Prof. Sanday 
chose his subject in the Fall of 1903, because criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel had then reached a point which, in his opinion, was further 
removed from truth and reality than at any prior period in his recol- 
lection. Three books of conspicuous ability had appeared, seriously 
wrong in their conclusions and method: Schmiedel’s, Réville’s, 
Loisy’s The works of Stanton and Drummond, published in 1904, 
would render his lectures less useful; but he was already committed 
to his task; besides, on account of the incomplete character of these 
two books, he thought there was still room for his course of lectures. 
His purpose is apologetic; he proposes to defend the traditional view, 
in spite of difficulties, against the three schools which he designates 
as Mediating theories, Partition theories, Uncompromising rejection. 

The second lecture outlines the critical methods of to-day. Har- 
nack’s description of the last two decades (1876-1896) as a “return 
to tradition,” fits well with the conditions in England; for even the 
progressive element in the English mind works on conservative lines. 
Englishmen feel that there is something wrong in the German methods 
and conclusions; of course he refers to the type of minds represented 
by Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, not that which rejoices in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica. What is true of England he thinks is true of 
the whole Anglo-Saxon (?) race. He of course includes America, 
where, he thinks, though general culture is less widely diffused, first-hand 
knowledge of critical work is more often to be found than in England. 
‘The American students “want to keep their faith, and yet they also 
want to see the realities of things.’”’ The American professors trained in 
Germany look at methods through German spectacles. Now “the very 
excellences of the German mind have in some ways contributed to the 
formation of wrong standards of judgment. .... . Germans have 
the power of sustained abstract thought ... .. . hence they are too 
ready to assume that all the rest of the world are the same, that if an 
important piece of evidence is omitted in an argument, it can only 
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be because it was not known.” They are not ready enough to “ believe 
that, as a rule, in ancient times as well as in modern, people meant: 
what they said and said what they meant, and that more often than 
not they had some substantial reason for saying it.’”’ After having 
quoted instances in which criticism has corrected itself, he gives 
examples of mistaken methods, showing how empty is Harnack’s — 
supposition that all the information Irenzus possessed about the 
greatest leader of the Church of his own home came only through two 
channels and no others. Was he like a princess in the fairy tale, shut 
up in a tower and cut off from all communication with the outer world? 
What about his relations with Pothinus, and his sojourn in Rome? 

Then Dr. Sanday candidly states his own position: “You will 
not expect of me any new and startling theory to account for the 
phenomena of the Fourth Gospel. I am content to go back to the 
oldest categorical statement in respect to it that history has handed 
down to us. It seems to me that this statement really gives an ade- 
quate explanation, if not exactly of everything, at least of all the 
salient points that need explaining.” | 

The following lectures, (8) The Standpoint of the Author: that of 
an Hyewitness; (4) The Pragmatism of the Gospel, viz., “that charac- 
teristic, the abundance of detail—to all appearance precise detail— 
with which it presents its pictures; (5) The Character of the Nar- 
ratwe—are the demonstration from internal evidence of the traditional 
position. Many details are but a reproduction of his articles in the 
Kzpositor for 1892, and are as interesting as well known. The mass of 
particulars inspires Dr. Sanday with a strong conviction that our 
Gospel could only be, at least roughly speaking, the work of one who 
had really lived through the events that he describes; the only other 
alternative—quite unacceptable—being that “the author was a 
second-century Christian who, by a tour de force, threw himself into 
the circumstances of the time and had a wonderful success in repro- 
ducing them.” Is this really the only alternative? 

The sixth lecture on The Doctrine of the Logos and its influence 
on the Gospel seems to be a transition to the next and all-important 
one, The Christology of the Gospel. The criticism of the views of Har- 
nack, Grill, Réville and Loisy, takes up a great part of the lecture 
on the Prologue. Speaking of Loisy, he says: ‘‘I am afraid that 
the tendency, if not the purpose, of his whole book is to convict the 
author of the Gospel of writing fiction where he professes to write 
fact.’’ Not a few serious Christian scholars will doubtless find that 
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statement too strong and unwarranted. Is it history or is it fiction?’ 
This indeed is the vital question about the Fourth Gospel. As Dr. 
Sanday well says in the Preface: “The burning point of the contro- 
versy has come to rest more and more upon the question discussed 
in this lecture.” But he adds with a modesty which would disarm 
any critic: “I am conscious of inadequate treatment, especially in 
Meerdremvils >... I am quite aware that what I have given is 
rather a sketch for a possible answer to this question, than a really 
satisfactory discussion of it.”” Shall we accept, as the critics generally 
assume with very little proof, that the theology of St. John is simply 
a development of that of St. Paul, and that the theology of St. Paul 
was from one end to the other the Apostle’s own creation? “Such a 
theory would mean that quite a half, and the most important half, 
of the fundamental theses of historical Christianity were a mere human. 
invention. In this view there is a real nucleus of truth in Biblical 
Christianity, but that nucleus in the light of modern science is seen to be 
very small indeed; all the rest is surplusage. . . . .The misfortune 
Meine waeory is that ........ it is very largely upon the surplusage 
that nineteen centuries of Christians have lived.” 

The book is to be commended as a good modern re-statement of 
the traditional position; but will the critics consider that Dr. Sanday 
has met all (or even the greater part) of their objecticns? We have 
been, we confess, somewhat disappointed both with the lectures and 
the book. 


J.. BRUNEAU. 


DISCUSSIONS 


Contributions to this department are confined to topics previously treated in 
Tue New York Review. Criticisms of papers are limited to a single issue, and the 
discussion closes with a reply from the original writer. 


Theories of Sacrifice. 


In the August-September number of the New York Revirw ap-- 
peared a notice of a little book of mine on the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
writer of that notice believes I have failed to do justice to the theory 
which makes the essence of sacrifice consist in offering, and implies, if 
he does not affirm, that there are arguments in favor of it which | either 
do not know of at all or purposely pass over. Now, the statement of the 
theory in question, cited by me from Dr. Mortimer, was by him taken 
bodily from Wilhelm and Scannell’s Manual. These authors, in their 
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turn, profess to have drawn it from the writings of the late Dr. Schanz. 
From Dr. Schanz’s own words, in a letter to Dr. Mortimer (cited by the 
latter at pp. 557-59 of his book), I should infer that Scheeben and he are 
the ‘‘classic defenders” of the theory. He says that Lepin has quite 
recently adopted it, and adds: ‘Fixeront! (L’Université Catholique, 
1897, 15 May, p. 550) cites Bérulle, Thomassin, and Bossuet as in accord 
with this view—antecessores huic notiont consentientes,’’ which I take to 
mean that their writings lend some support to it, not that they themselves 
expressly put it forward or defend it. Such being the case, I conceive I 
am justified in describing it as ‘‘a modern theory of sacrifice.’ I know 
of no arguments in favor of it other than those considered in my little 
book, and should feel deeply obliged to any one who may know of such 
if he would volunteer to state them for me. My motive, I trust, is not 
love of controversy but love of truth. 

In my little book I have discussed the “offering” theory in the light 
of Old Testament teaching. It will be instructive to examine the same 
theory further in the light of what the New Testament teaches and the 
‘Church has defined in regard to the one great Sacrifice of the New Law. 

1. It is a point of faith defined by the Council of Trent that our Lord 
made the sacrificial offering of His Body and Blood at the Last Supper. 
It is a revealed truth, on the other hand, that He ‘‘ was offered once to 
exhaust the sins of many” (Heb. ix, 28), and “‘by one offering hath per- 
fected forever them that are sanctified’? (Ib. x, 14). The content of 
these passages,? and indeed the whole drift of the Epistle, shows that 
St. Paul is here speaking of the bloody Sacrifice on Calvary. Either, 
then, the offering of the Body and Blood in the Last Supper did not by 


1Tixeront (not Fixeront as Mortimer’s typographical error has it) the distin- 
guished author of Histoire des Dogmes was reviewing in 1897 in the article quoted the 
thesis for which the Catholic University of Lyons conferred the degree of D.D. on 
Fr. Lepin, L’idée du sacrifice dans la religion chretienne, and naturally he mentions 
after Fr. Lepin the different writers who had held against the bulk of theologians, 
this oblation theory; however it is mostly Pére de Condren’s theory that Dr. Lepin 
exposes. He does not pretend to invent a new theory and he seems to believe that 
Scheeben, Schanz, Thalhofer, depend more or less on that group of French seventeenth 
century writers. (See M. Lepin L’idée du sacrifie eucharistique dans lV Eglise anglicane, 
d apres un ouvrage récent [Mortimer’s]. Reprint from L‘ Université, Catholique, 1902, 
- p. 25. However, Scheeben at least in the English translation, does not quote any 
of these writers. In Father Lepin’s thesis the arguments in favor of the oblation 
theory are to be found fully and forcibly presented. 

’The contents of these passages from Heb. (probably not from St. Paul) shows, 
as theologians think, that Christ’s merit was over after His death; that then, and 
then only, the world was reconciled to God. The inferences do not seem to be logical. 
Christ was offered but once, since his oblation begun with his conscious life, is never 
to end. That same self-oblation is to be found in the Last Supper also, as well as on 
the cross, in heaven and on our altars, but with different outward conditions. How, 
from the fact that the offering in the Last Supper was one and the same with the 
offering on Calvary, does it follow that the offering by itself was not a sacrifice? 
Just the reverse would rather follow. The difference between the two sacrifices 
being precisely in the external conditions: a bloody immolation on Calvary, a banquet 
in the Last Supper; but in both the same oblation or sacrifice: Christ offering him- 
Self to his Father. 
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itself constitute a sacrifice, or Christ was offered twice. To affirm the 
former is to exelude the “offering’”’ theory; to affirm the latter is to con- 
tradict the Apostle. 

To put this in another way. On the “offering” theory, the offering 
is the sacrifice; that is to say, the act of offering, together with the thing 
offered, constitutes the sacrifice. Now, there was an offering in the Last 
Supper; also, there was an offering on Calvary, else there was not, on the 
same theory, a sacrifice there. Therefore, on the ‘offering’ theory, 
Christ must have been offered twice, whereas the Apostle distinctly de- 
clares that He was offered once. But if it be said that the offering in the 
Last Supper was one and the same with the offering on Calvary (which 
I take to be the truth), it follows that the offering by itself was not the 
Sacrifice, for the offering on Calvary was inseparably bound up with the 
bloody immolation. Without that which is offered there can be no of- 
fering, and that which was offered on Calvary was the bleeding Victim 
that hung there on the Cross. 

2. According to Scripture, as well as to the tradition! of the whole 
Christian Church, the Sacrifice of the New Law was finished on Calvary. 
According to the “offering’”’ theory, on the other hand, the Sacrifice was 
finished at the Last Supper.? There the offering was made, and the of- 
fering, on that theory, is the sacrifice. 

3. Neither Scripture nor tradition permits us to affirm that the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice in the Last Supper and in the Mass is other than the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Now, on the “offering” theory, either there was 
no Sacrifice of the Cross, or it was other than the Eucharistic Saeri- 
fice... On that theory, the offering, by itself and apart from the bloody 
immolation on Calvary,’ constituted and constitutes the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. If not, then the offering is not the whole essence, but only part 
of the essence, of sacrifice, and the theory is wrong. If so, there must have 
been a second and new offering on Calvary, else, on that theory, there 
would have been no sacrifice there. But if a second and new offering, 
then a second and new sacrifice, essentially other than the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, seeing that the essence of sacrifice is supposed to consist in 
offering. : 

4. The offering that is regarded as the essence of sacrifice cannot be 
merely internal, i. e., in the will only of the one that offers, for sacrifice 
is essentially an act of external worship. But on Calvary there was no 
external offering:' there was but the bloody immolation voluntarily 


‘Not certainly according to the Epistle to the Hebrews or the Apocalypse. 

This is a complete misrepresentation of the oblation theory. The offering contin- 
ues on the altar of the Heavenly Jerusalem and on the eucharistic altar. 

’The internal offering constitutes essentially the sacrifice of Christ. Now this 
sacrifice is outwardly expressed in different manners—on the Cross by a real immo- 
lation; in the Eucharist by a representation of the tragedy of Calvary; in Heaven 
as befits the conditions of eternity. Of course, if there were a new offering, there 
would be also a-new sacrifice. But there is neither. Whilst in all the other theories 
it seems hard, if not impossible, to avoid that difficulty. 

“To quote only one authority: ‘‘He was offered once toexhaust the sins of many.” 
Heb.ix,28. Does Dr. MacDonald forget that he quoted that text a few lines above— 
applying it to the sacrifice of the Cross? It seems even that the defenders of the 
destruction thecry have been so much impressed with the external circumstances of 
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undergone by the Divine Victim. On the “offering” theory, then, there 
was no such thing as the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

5. To maintain the Sacrifice of Calvary the advoeates of the ‘ offer- 
ing’? theory would be reduced to the necessity of affirming that it was 
the executioners of our Lord who offered the Sacrifice. It was they who 
laid hands on the Victim, fastened Him to the altar of the Cross, and by 
piercing His hands and feet shed the Blood which “blotted out the hand- 
writing of the decree that was against us.”’ This appears to me to be 
the reductio ad absurdum' of the “ offering”’ theory. 

The theory just mentioned, like the still more recent ‘“‘banquet’’ 
theory, claims to correspond with the notion of sacrifice prevalent in 
primitive times, especially among pagan peoples. The fact that both 
theories make this claim indicates the difficulty of determining with pre- 
cision at this day what the notion of sacrifice really was in those remote 
ages. This much at least is beyond question, that in the classic authors 
of pagan antiquity the immolation of the victim enters into the essential 
concept of sacrifice. Equally beyond question is it that in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, where the ritual of sacrifice is prescribed by God 
Himself, not only the offering but the destruction of the victim is ever 
expressly enjoined. What warrant can there be for eliminating from 
sacrifice an element which belongs to it by God’s own positive ordinance?? 
Let it be granted that destruction of the victim either found no place at 
all, or was not the element on which the chief stress was laid, in the sacri- 
fices of the ancient world. It can hardly be counted a guarantee of its 
truth to-day that a theory should accord with such a conception of sacrifice. 
When we seek to gain true ideas in ethics as in jurisprudence, do we go 
back to the crude beginnings of society in prehistoric times, or hie us to 
lands peopled by savages? And if not, why should we do so when we 
wish to gain true ideas in religion or about religious worship? If primitive 
man fancied that the supreme act of external worship consisted in parting 
with something that was dear to him and handing it over to the Deity, 
or again in sitting at a banquet with his tribal god, he did but grope in 
the dark, with no hight from above to guide him. When the light came it 
revealed sacrifice as the offering of a victim immolated on an altar, fore- 


shadowing the immolation of the Lamb that was slain from the foundation 
of the world. 


The Author of The Sacrifice of the Mass. 


In the above the author of “The Sacrifice of the Mass” takes exception 
to the statement in the notice of his book that only ‘“‘the weakest arguments 
in favor of the Offering theory are mentioned,” as this implies ‘that there 
are arguments in favor of it which he either does not know of or purposely 


Calvary that they are trying to inflict a semblance of death on the author of life. 
How can we imagine ‘‘an immolation voluntarily undergone” which will not at least 
imply a self-offering? 

It is indeed a reductio ad absurdum, but not of the oblation theory, at least as it is 
understood and exposed by those who hold it. It is easy enough to ridicule a cari- 
cature. 

?Did God positively ordain that there should be no sacrifice without the destruction 
of the victim? What about the Mass, when the victim is Christ who ‘‘dieth no more’’? 
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passes over,’ and then adds: “I know of no arguments in favor of it 
other than those considered in my little book, and should feel deeply 
obliged to anyone who may know of such if he would volunteer to state 
them for me. His answer is found later in his own words: ‘In my 
little book I have discussed the ‘Offering’ theory in the light of Old Testa- 
ment teaching. It will be instructive to examine the same theory further 
in the light of what the New Testament teaches and the Church has defined 
in regard to the one great sacrifice of The New Law.” This is exactly 
the criticism: Why did he not do this in his book? The New Testament 
and the Church’s teaching have been and are interpreted in favor of the 
Offering theory, and, in the opinion of some, do contain arguments of great 
weight in its support. The book is announced as “An Historical and 
Doctrinal Inquiry,” and since it can be fairly stated that the Offering 
theory has disputed and still disputes the field with the Immolation theory, 
the former can be claimed both doctrinally and _ historically to deserve 
a consideration far more careful than that given it by the author. 
Without being committed to either theory, without even asserting the 
comparative superiority of the Offering theory, one could truthfully assert 
that the book does not give the latter its due historical or doctrinal 
recognition, if only for the reason that the question is discussed only 
“in the light of Old Testament teaching.” | 

Hence it is not within my scope to examine the validity of his new 
arguments against the Offering theory, but, in passing, his statement is 
retroactive when he-says: ‘If a second and new offering [is had on the 
cross], then a second and new sacrifice, essentially other than the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, seeing that the essence of sacrifice is supposed to consist in offer- 
ing.’ Re-written, it might be read: ‘‘If a second and new immolation 
[is had on the cross] then a second and new sacrifice, essentially other 
than the Eucharistic Sacrifice, seeing that the essence of sacrifice is sup- 
posed to consist in zmmolation.’’ The difficulty, in fact, is not against 
either theory; the difficulty is in the oneness of a sacrifice really offered 
at the Last Supper, in the Mass and on the Cross. 

While on the question of tradition, we concede that the Offering 
theory is ““modern”’ in its fuller and clearer exposition, it does not there- 
fore follow that it has recently arisen, like a mushroom in the night. It 
too has had an historical development. 

The immolatory concept of sacrifice which the author finds at times 
realized in Greek and Roman practice and in the Old Testament is a proof 
merely that there are immolatory sacrifices, not that immolation is of the 
essence of sacrifice. 


Catholic University. 
Epwin Ryan. 


WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Very Reverend Vincent McNasp, O. P., is Prior of the Monastery of his 
Order at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire, England. In spite of the numerous duties 
which his office entails, he has found time for preparing conferences, articles, and books, 
which give him a prominent place amongst our English Catholic apologists for the 
Faith. His most important published works are Where Believers May Doubt, a 
study of some modern difficulties in connection with Holy Scripture; Ozford Con- 
jerences on Prayer and Oxford Conferences on Faith, being two series of conferences 
given before the Catholic students at that famous University. Father MceNabb’s 
work shows two streams of thought, which meet, and (at first sight strangely enough) 
blend harmoniously in not a few modern sons of St. Dominic. The two streams 
are the Thomistic and the modern. It is a sign that a man has gone deep enough 
into St. Thomas to have imbibed his spirit when he faces the problems of the modern 
world with the same fearless faith and honesty with which the great Master of The- 
ology took up the no less vexing problems which disturbed the minds of thinking 
men six hundred years ago. 


The Reverend THomas J. GERRARD was born in Lancashire in 1871. He was 
educated for the law, but his reception into the Catholic Church in his twenty-first 
year turned the current of his thoughts toward the priesthood, so he took up theo- 
logical studies at Oscott College, Birmingham. He was ordained for the Archdiocese 
of Westminster, and is now duing duty as assistant chaplain at the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre, New Hall, Chelmsford. During the past few years he has devoted 
himself to literary work, mainly in the line of Apologetics, until his name has become 
as well known as that of a writer with whom he is sometimes confused, Rev. John 
Gerard, 8. J. His work has appeared in the Month, the American Ecclesiastical, the - 
American Catholic Quarterly, the Homiletic Monthly, and the Dublin Review. His 
most recent article, on the Grammar of Assent, which appeared in the latter periodical, 
has attracted much attention. As his articles show, he is a student and admirer of 
St. Thomas, but with his point of view affected by such modern -writers as Newman 
and Tyrrell. 


The Reverend JosEPpH BruNEAU, D. D., was born in the city of Lyons in 1866. 
After completing the regular courses of philosophy and theology in the Seminary of 
his native diocese, he took up residence at St. Sulpice, and made post-graduate studies 
in the Catholic University of Paris.. Here his professors of theology -were Jesuit 
Fathers, who at that time held the Chairs in the ‘Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity; and in Scripture, Fathers Vigouroux, Martin, and Loisy. For four years 
he taught Junior Theology at the Seminary of Autun. Then, coming to Amer- 
ica, he taught for two years in_ Baltimore, where he attended Dr. 
Haupt’s courses at Johns Hopkins University. Since its opening in 1896, he has 
been at Dunwoodie Seminary, at first as Professor of Sacred Scripture, and latterly 
of Dogmatic Theology. While teaching Scripture, he compiled a very useful Har- 
mony of the Gospels. He has contributed to the American Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Catholic University Bulletin and the Revue Biblique; and has translated into French 
several of the works of Father P. A. Sheehan, and the Retreat of Bishop Hedley. 
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